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Convention of Leaders from Many 
Parts of Country Takes Definite 
Action to Crystallize Movement 
—First Practical Work to Help 
Provide Music for Army Train- 
ing Camps—Notable Speakers 
Address Delegates — Inspiring 
Performance of ‘“‘Creation’’ at 
the Hippodrome — Reports of 
Pioneer Efforts in Distant Sec- 
tions of Nation 





EW YORK CITY welcomed last 

week, in the first National Confer- 
ence on Community Music, the men and 
women who have led the spontaneous, 
nation-wide movement through which 
America is finding a new voice and a new 
soul. The leaders, whose early work has 
of necessity been unrelated, took the first 
steps to organize the National League 
for Community Music, headed by Arthur 
Farwell, president of the New York Com- 
munity Chorus. The first big organized 
effort of the new league will be directed 
toward providing leaders for music in 
the training camps and in standardizing 
both the songs and the music for regi- 
mental bands. 

Among the people who came together 
for that first conference were musicians 
and playwrights, authors and educators, 
factory owners and factory workers. 
Some of the delegates were from Kan- 
sas, where community choruses are 
springing up all over the state, bind- 
ing farmers in a new kind of brother- 
hood; some were from the congested cen- 
.ters—secessionists from the established 
musical traditions, who have set them- 
selves to create a new beauty in which 


existing limitations shall vanish—men 
and women who are consecrating their 
capacities and energies to destroy out- 
grown obsessions and to give the national 
mind a new and more beautiful form of 
expression than it has yet known. One 
representative came from California to 
tell of the spirit of brotherhood that is 
typified in the Bohemian Club’s grove 
plays; another from Wisconsin, where 
community singing, backed by the state 
university, is bringing beauty and joy 
to the lives of the people. 


The New Spirit 


I think that the new spirit that is 
arising in human affairs—the spirit that 
is demanding more of joy, of beauty and 
of gracious living—was typified in some- 
thing I heard Kate Douglas Wiggin say 
at the end of the conference, when nearly 
250 persons had gathered at a banquet. 
to honor Harry Barnhart, leader of the 
New York Community Chorus. 

“I have never in my life felt happier 
or more friendly,” said the famous au- 
thor. “I have never felt so young or so 
useful or so neighborly.” 

_That was the keynote of which the 
vibrations have echoed over the coun- 
try in the last two years. It was voiced 
by Mrs. Howard Mansfield, president of 
the National Association of Music School 
Societies, when she welcomed the 300 
delegates at the opening session of the 
conference at the Hotel Astor on Thurs 
day morning, May 31. 

“East and West, and North and South 
can feel and think and act alike when it 
comes to community work for making 
the world safe for democracy,” she said. 

Lee F. Hanmer, of the War Depart- 
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DAVID HOCHSTEIN 
Young American Violinist of Distinctive Gifts, Whose Playing Has Merited Wide- 
spread Recognition During His Three Seasons of Concert Work in America. 
(See Page 25) 
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permanent organization of community 
music workers is being formed. This 
spirit of neighborliness was epitomized 
in the addresses at the morning session 
of Thursday’s conference when the speak- 
ers were Arthur Farwell, president of the 
New York Community Chorus, who dis- 
cussed “The Meaning of Community Mu- 
sic,” John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, who reviewed “The Present 
Condition of Music in the United States,” 
and Peter W. Dykema, professor of mu- 
sic in the University of Wisconsin, who 
told of “The Relation of Schools and Col- 
leges to Community Music.” 

The addresses followed a speech of 
welcome by Park Commissioner Cabot 
Ward of New York City, who expressed 
his conviction that the parks could be 
used musically to promote cohesion and 
the tying up of interests which our 
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widely differing nationalities represent; 
that every advance in community music 
meant a corresponding advance of com- 
munity understanding through which all 
groups might eventually be brought in 
touch with the great spirit of the city. 


Defined a “Community Chorus” 


Arthur Farwell prefaced his address 
with his definition of what a community 
chorus is. “The community chorus,” 
said Mr. Farwell, “is the regular, periodic 
meeting of the representative people of 
the community, all being freely invited, 
without regard to voice trials or any pre- 
vious musical training whatsoever for 
four-part singing, to the end of employ- 
ing song for the unification of the coun- 
try and through song to affirm our faith 
in God and the Nation. 

“The first great lesson to learn in com- 
munity music is to strike straight out 
for the best,” Mr. Farweli told his hear- 
ers. “The old line musician could only 
see something high for the few and some- 
thing low for the many. The leader in 
the new movement for music for all the 
people must be able to see the high for 
many; he must be able to know that 
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NOTABLES ADVANCE 
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Distinguished Personages, Includ- 
ing Margaret Wilson, Modest 
Altschuler and P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Meet at Washington and Dis- 
cuss Steps for Establishment 
of National School of Music at 
Capital—Dr. Claxton Makes 
Plea That Serious, Substantial 
Music May Largely Prevail in 
Singing of Our Soldiers in 
Training Camps 


ASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—From 
tentative discussions held in this 
city during the last winter, and in which 
Margaret Wilson, daughter of President 
Wilson, and Modest Altschuler, conduc- 
tor of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, participated, with Hon. 
P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the United States, there may 
be evolved a national conservatory of 
music, to be centered in this city. The 
discussions, in which there took an active 
part a number of very distinguished 
personages besides Miss Wilson and Dr. 
Claxton, persons whose identity MUSICAL 
AMERICA is not permitted to disclose, 
were brought about by a prominent lady 
of Washington, who invited the partici- 
pants to two informal! conferences, which 
had as their subject and for their ob- 
ject the ultimate establishment of a 
national school. In this young men and 
young women of all parts of the United 
States who displayed unusual musical 
capabilities might compete for scholar- 
ships that would prove to be a veritable 
“Prix de Rome” for the flowering musi- 
cal talent of the country. 





Bureau of Education 


At his office in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to-day Dr. Claxton was asked upon 
behalf of MusICAL AMERICA if any def- 
inite conclusions had been reached or 
if any suggestions had been made as to 
cost estimates. He replied that no ab- 
solute steps had been taken, but that 
the matter had received very favorable 
consideration and had been left in a 
state where the discussions might be re- 
sumed to marked purpose at any time. 
No approximate figures had been sub- 
mitted, he said, beyond the recital by 
Mr. Altschuler of figures applying to the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
Imperial Russian Conservatory, a na- 
tional institution. These figures, it was 
thought, would not be in any way applic- 
able to an American conservatory, as the 
totally different circumstances and con- 
ditions prevailing in this country would 
create an entirely different cost prin- 
ciple. 

“Wars are destructive, not construc- 
tive,” declared Dr. Claxton when he was 
asked for MusIcAL AMERICA if he be- 
lieved the present war would be pro- 
ductive of a distinctly national musical 
development. “I believe, however, that 
this war will arouse us to a sense of 
national consciousness, and from that 
condition may come a distinctly national 
trend of musical development. 

War’s Effect on Music 

“Until now we have been in the process 
of pioneering; our energies have been 
concentrated in the work of material 
development, and this has operated to 
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which is high and to apply it for all men. 
Nothing can be too great, too broad or 
too lofty for the mass-soul and its ex- 
pression. The people do not want inter- 
mediate things. Formerly it was only 3 
per cent of the people who understood 
and had the benefit of good music; it is 
our work to bring to the other 97 per cent 
the best that music holds.” 

Mr. Farwell paid a glowing tribute to 
the work of Harry Barnhart, who, he 
said, had brought all classes of people 
together by simply asking them to come 
together and sing. He also reviewed the 
work of the music school settlements, 
pointing out that one of their chief func- 
tions may be the training of non-profes- 
sional orchestras to appear with the com- 
munity choruses. He told of the four or- 
chestras at the New York Music School 
settlement, and an opportunity to hear 
one of these orchestras was given later in 
the day, when delegates visited the set- 
tlement. 


Music Democratized 


In emphasizing the fact that our mu- 
sical life is of very recent growth, John 
C. Freund pointed out that the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, formed at 
the time of the Peace Jubilee, had but 
recently observed its centennial, and that 
the New York Philharmonic, the first in- 
stitution of its kind in this city, has just 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

“We are just breaking away from the 
old idea that music is a fad for the few,” 
said Mr. Freund. “As in times past we 
took the government out of the hands of 
the few and gave it into the hands of 
the many, so we are now taking music 
out of the hands of the few to socialize 
and democratize it. The noble function 
of the community chorus is to give voice 
to the mass soul, to weld the people of 
America into a common ideal and a com- 
mon purpose.” 

We are to-day, said Mr. Freund, the 
greatest music-loving people in the world, 
and we are also the people who pay 
more for music, for musical education 
and for musical instruments, than all 
the world put together. “No matter 
where our sympathies are in the pres- 
ent war.” he said, “we must give credit 
to the German music teachers, musicians, 
singers, players, to the German piano 
makers and dealers, for the work that 
they have done toward making us a mu- 
sic-loving, music-appreciative people.” 
Mr. Freund reviewed the growth of the 
marvelous electrical devices by which we 
have revolutionized the manufacture of 
the church organ, and paid a glowing 
tribute to those “men of inventive genius, 
of enterprise and idealism, who have 
spent year after year inventing and test- 
ing until they have evolved from a little 
square box. which was called an organ- 
ette, that wonderful instrument—the 
player-piano. And it is we Americans, 
too, thanks to the genius of an Edison, 
who have evolved that marvelous instru- 
ment, the talking-machine, which records 
and sends out beautiful music, the voice 
of the greatest artist, the music of the 
finest orchestras, pianists and violinists. 
into the remotest farms, the homes of 


the mechanic, as well as the homes of the 
banker and the merchant.” 

Mr. Freund pointed out that community 
choruses are being started all over the 
land, because leaders like Arthur Far- 
well, Harry Barnhart, Peter W. Dykema, 
Kitty Cheatham, and a score of others, 
are breaking away from the old idea 
that music is a fad for the few and are 
placing it in the hands of the many. 


Getting Together of Humanity 


“Community choruses mean the get- 
ting together of humanity,” said he, “of 
the old, the young, the rich, the poor, the 





the broadest humanitarianism.” Mr. 
Freund was warmly applauded. 

The manner in which education is be- 
ing socialized was touched on by Pro- 
fessor Dykema, who declared that no 
subject in the curriculum had been more 
sensitive to this socializing influence 
than music. It is this influence that is 
aiding music to come into its own, that 
has elevated chorus singing to a position 
of importance, so that school music may 
soon mean, eae: frequent good sing- 
ing of good songs. Professor Dykema 
reviewed the work that the Music Su- 
pervisors’ Conference had done in the 
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Harry Barnhart, One of the Central Figures in the Conference of Community Music 
Workers in New York Last Week 


leveling of class distinctions, the obliter- 
ation of race and religious hatreds, that 
the world shall be as it should be—one 
for all and all for one. In the great 
human uplift that is coming—coming all 
the sooner from this awful war—we 
Americans, who already lead in industry, 
in commerce, in invention, in finance and 
in enterprise, we Americans will also 
lead in science, in literature, in phil- 
osophy, in the drama, in music, and, 
above all, in that culture which means 


last seven years, and the work of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association in 
the last eleven years, for promoting mu- 
sic in educational life; how they had en- 
deavored to meet the new social spirit 
in many ways and had passed from the 
comparatively formal and limited field of 
musical instruction, which a few years 
ago bounded their activities to the larger 
aspect which comes to the community 
music leader. 
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prevent any real broadening out in mu 
sic along national lines. I doubt if the 
war itself will be productive of any ac- 
tual advancement in American music, 
but it may bring about conditions which 
will make much possible after the war 
is over.” 

Dr. Claxton was reminded that the 
progress of the European war had had 
the effect of keeping in this country 


many American musicians and music 
students, who heretofore had lived or 
regularly sojourned in Europe. 

“Very true,” replied Dr. Claxton. 
“Great numbers of our people used to 
make Berlin, Munich, Leipsic and Paris 
their rendezvous who now look to the 
American cities for the many advan- 
tages they have to offer in respect to 
musical education. 

“We have all to look to Germany for 


the highest development of a national 
spirit and national sense in music. I 
believe the reason for German supremacy 
in this respect is that there, more than 
anywhere else, music has been democra- 
tized. What I mean by that is that 
music in Germany has been brought to 
be a real expression of the popular life. 

“At the concerts and the opera which 
I attended in Germany I always had the 
feeling of sharing the pleasures and de- 
lights of the performance with the people 
at large. The functional element that 
has so retarded the growth of music in. 
this country I found to be absent. 

“The low prices for music of every 
description in Germany have had the ef- 
fect of assembling all classes of people 
for musical performances. One feels 
there that music exists for all, not for 
those who can afford to pay exorbitant 
and fictitious prices. The most I ever 
paid to hear grand opera in Germany 
was the equivalent of seventy-five cents 
in our money, and I heard most of Wag- 
ner over there at thirty-seven and one- 
half cents. The best could then be heard 
for half a mark, twelve cents. I have 
sat by applewomen and_ blacksmiths 
listening to the best of German opera.” 

Dr. Claxton was asked as to the part 
he believed music should be made to play 
in the present war—in the actual opera- 
tion of war—in stirring the patriotic 


ardor of the American people, in cheer- 
ing the land and sea forces in camp, at 
bases and in the hospitals, and in solac- 
ing those upon whom the tragedy and 
the sacrifice of war will fall most 
heavily. 


Solace of Serious Music 


“Music should play a very important 
and conspicuous part,” he replied. “I 
earnestly hope that provision will be 
made whereby music of the highest and 
best forms will prevail. While it is true 
that distinctly popular songs, with pro- 
nounced rhythm, have been very effective 
as a distracting influence in the British 
army, it is, after all, the music of more 
serious vein that most deeply stirs and 
most fully solaces. 

“War is a thing which calls up within 
us that which is most profound, and while 
it is true that the lilt and swing of the 
popular songs are most welcome at times, 
it is the deeper, stronger, more sober 
sort of music that makes the most last- 
ing appeal to us in a time of strife and 
crisis. All the best patriotic music in 
all countries is of this nature. 

“So the music our boys hear and sing 
and play should have a generous propor- 
tion of the substantial and virile that 
makes for the highest ideals and that 
quasi-spiritualism which is a first at- 
tribute of the soldier.” H. C. P. 


“The puonograph is becoming almost 
as frequent in the schools as the world- 
map globe,” said Mr. Dykema, in discuss- 
ing the revolution that has taken place 
regarding musical education. He cited 
the introduction of  well-worked-out 
courses of musical appreciation, stating 
that one-half of all children in the United 
States are now receiving musical instruc- 
tion. He mentioned the large children’s 
choruses that are being organized, the 
work of such orchestras as the New York 
Symphony, the Russian, and the Min- 
neapolis and the Chicago Symphony, 
which devote a portion of the concerts 
in their spring tours to accompanying 
choruses of school children in presenting 
cantatas. In reviewing’ instrumental 
work in the schools, Mr. Dykema called 
attention to the fact that in such cities 
as Grand Rapids and Cincinnati instruc- 
tion is given free to the children in vio- 
lin, ’cello, wind and brass instruments, 
and that this type of school work is more 
common in the West than the music 
school settlement idea, which has gained 
such a strong foothold in the Eastern 
cities. 

“Going beyond the school,” said he, 
“we now find the teacher filling many 
other positions, singing in and directing 
the church choir, playing in or teading 
the city band or orchestra, organizing 
the local choral society, interesting the 
parents in having music in their homes, 
and, in the last few years, starting ‘com- 
munity sings.’ As a consequence, mu- 
sical leaders like Will Earhart of Pitts- 
burgh, Charles H. Miller of Lincoln, Neb., 
Mrs. Henrietta Baker-Lowe of Balti- 
more, Hamlin E. Cogswell of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Glenn H. Woods of Oak- 
land, Cal., have become practically mu- 
nicipal officers, charged with one aspect 
of the life of the community. The school 
music teachers of the land have in the 
last few years made literally millions 
of people join in singing.” 

A message from the “Tree of Light” 
committee was read, which urged that 
communities all over the country make 
their trees simple in this war-harassed 
year as regards decoration and lighting, 
and give more attention to the programs 
of music. 


Music School Program 


Following the luncheon to the guests 
of the conference, open house was held 
at the various music school settlements 
of the city, tea and an inspection of the 
houses following a musical program. 

In the settlement houses the entertain- 
ment was scheduled as follows: 


Bronx House, program by orchestra and 
outside department; Union Settlement, pro- 
gram of trios, solos and harmony class; 
Kast Side House, elementary orchestra and 
solos; Hartley House, elementary work; 
Kennedy House, children’s chorus; Green- 
wich House Music School, harmony class, 
Daleroze eurhythmics, solos and ensemble; 
Music School Settlement, junior orchestra, 
ensemble and trio; University Settlement, in- 
terpretive dancing and Yiddish chorus; 
Chrystie Street Recreation Rooms and Set- 
tlement, children’s chorus, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson program; White Door Gospel 
Settlement, operetta and class work. 


Spirit of the Grove Plays 


The communal idea in its relation to 
music and the theater was discussed on 
Thursday evening at the Washington Irv- 
ing School by William J. McCoy, the 
eminent composer and teacher of San 
Francisco, who gave an illustrated talk 
on the Forest Festival (Midsummer High 
Jinks) of the famous Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco. Mr. McCoy was intro- 
duced by Arthur Farwell, who declared 
that he himself owed to the grove plays 
of the Bohemian Club much of the in- 
spiration that has led him in his crea- 
tive work. 

“A body of men working together with 
no thought of material reward, actuated 
to long years of study and toil that they 
may present in poem, in music and in 
scenic effects their passionate faith in 
brotherhood, has created and perpetuated 
the ‘grove spirit’,” said Mr. McCoy, who 
told of the beginning of the forest fes- 
tival of the Bohemians, forty years ago, 
in Sonoma County, California, when the 
first grove play was given. He reviewed 
the work up to the present year, illus- 
trating it with pictures from scenes in 
the great forest theater, where the grove 
plays are given. 

This summer the Bohemian Club and 
its guests will see a radical departure 
from past procedure, as amateurs, both 
as to book and music, are the creators 
of the Chinese play, “Fah Yen Fah.” 
There is romance in the play, and rarer 
romance in the manner in which it has 
been fashioned. The book is by Temple- 
ton Crocker, a wealthy San Franciscan, 
who has been identified with the artistic 
life of the city, but has previously done 
very little in a literary way. Mr. Crocker 
spent two years studying Chinese life, 
history, traditions philosophies and re- 
ligion, as a background for writing his 
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Upper Left Is Shown the Speakers’ Table at the luncheon given on the Opening Day of the Conference. 
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1, John C, Freund, Editor of Musical America; 2, Kate 


Douglas Wiggin, Author, Who Was Toastmistress at the Luncheon; 3, William J. McCoy of San Francisco, Composer; 4, Mrs. George B. Carpenter of the 
Chicago Civic Music Association; 5, Claude Bragdon of Rochester, N. Y.; 6, Mrs. Edward MacDowell; 7, Percy Mackaye; 8, Mrs. David Allen Campbell of 
Federation Music Clubs; 9, Arthur Farwell, President of the National League for Community Music; 10, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, President of the National 
Association of Music School Societies. Upper Right (2): Park Commissioner Cabot Ward and Harry Barnhart, Leader of the New York Community Chorus. Lower 
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play, and in learning stagecraft and the 
technique of play writing from leaders 
in those highly specialized arts. Music 
for the play has been written by the San 
I'rancisco attorney, Joseph D. Redding, 
the librettist of Herbert’s “Natoma,” who 
had previously written the book for two 
grove plays. Mr. Redding was not a 
technical musician, but decided to _ be- 
come one in order to write the Chinese 
music for “Fay Yen Fah.” For two 
years he has spent from six to eight 
hours a day studying harmony with Mr. 
McCoy to fit himself for his self-imposed 
task. Old Chinese themes are the struc- 
ture on which the music has been built, 
and it promises to be one of the most 
beautiful productions in the long list of 
grove plays. The spirit of the festivals, 
said Mr. McCoy, not orily permeates the 
work of author, composer and actors, but 
is shared by the spectators to such an 
extent that the spirit is not that of an 
audience at a spectacle, but of partici- 
pants in a sacred rite. 

Mr. McCoy’s talk was followed by 
excerpts from the music of two grove 


plays, the Prologue to Henry Hadley’s 
“Atonement of Pan” and the virile and 
colorful “Song of the Flint” from Wil- 
liam J. MeCoy’s “Cave Man,” sung by 
David Bispham, who had given them in 
the original productions. Harry Gilbert 
was the accompanist. Mr. Bispham’s 
gifts of dramatic intensity and magni- 
ficent voice had a fitting medium in the 
works given, and called forth the most 
lavish enthusiasm. An interested listener 
aut the Thursday evening meeting was 
Rufus Steele, formerly of San Fran- 
cisco, and author of the book of “The 
I'all of Ug,” one of the grove plays, of 
which motion pictures were presented by 
Mr. McCoy. 

The evening concluded with a demon- 
stration of the principles of community 
singing in which Harry Barnhart led the 
audience in patriotic songs and old-time 
favorites. 


Music in the Training Camps 


A very definite field of service was of- 
fered the community music leaders when 
Lee F. Hanmer of Washington spoke be- 
fore them at Friday morning’s session. 

“In the present great crisis of our na- 
tional life music will play one of the most 
important parts,” said Mr. Hanmer, who 
has been charged with the task of hu- 
manizing life in the training camps. 

“In drafting men into service, compell- 
ing the youth of the land to give their 
all for their country, this nation has as- 
sumed a grave responsibility,” said Mr. 
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Hanmer. “When we take men out of the 
life to which they have been accustomed, 
when we throw them into entirely new 
surroundings, it is our duty to make that 
new life safe morally. The administra- 
tion cannot do this, unaided, neither can 
the army officers. You men and women 
who live in the vicinity of the great train- 
ing camps must learn to look on these 
young men as you do on your own sons 
and brothers. Ask them to Sunday din- 
ner; ask them to take part in your music 
festivals, to be a factor in your com- 
munal life. We have learned from the 
experience of the great training camps in 
Canada, in England and in France to 
clean up the vicinity of the camps, to do 
away with pernicious influences, but we 
must have the individual help of every 
man and woman in the country to make 
and keep the lives of these young men 
what they should be.” 

Mr. Hanmer told of the divisions in 
which activities in the training camps, 
other than routine work, have been di- 
vided, of the work that the Y. M. C. A. 
has undertaken, and of his own field, 
which embraces the music and dramatic 
work. He pointed out that one of the 
great needs was for standardization of 
songs in the camps, so that when a 
Plattsburg man meets in France a man 
from the training camps of Texas or 
Montana, both will have the same songs 
on their lips. What to sing, how to get 
the music to the men, the problem of 
leaders in camp singing, and standard- 


John C. Freund, Harry Barnhart; Standing, Left to Right, Arthur Farwell, Professor Peter Dykema of Wisconsin Univer- 
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ization of songs and of music by the regi- 
mental bands, form the activities in which 
Mr. Hanmer asked the assistance of the 
community music leaders, and to which 
they pledged their utmost support. 

At the conclusion of his address re- 
ports were given by delegates from Buf- 
falo and Syracuse on the musical work 
which is being done for training camps in 
their vicinity, participation in musical ac- 
tivities of the city on the part of the sol- 
diers, and work to bring closer alliance 
between music in the camps and the mu- 
sicilans of the city being included. Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, chairman of the 
publicity department of the National 
I’‘ederation of Musical Clubs, volunteered 
for that department a gift to the train- 
ing camps of 10,000 books for community 
singing, and other members of the Fed- 


eration augmented the gift to 60,000 
copies. 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, president of 


the National Federation of Settlements, 
presided at the morning session, and the 
speakers included Mr. Hanmer, Mrs. 
Campbell, who spoke on the work that 
the women of the country are doing for 
community music, representing the com- 
mittee on community music of the Na 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States; Arthur Nevin, professor of mu- 
sic of the University of Kansas, who told 
what music can do in the rural communi- 
ties; Frances S. Brundage, of the Civic 
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Music Association of Chicago, who re- 
viewed the work of that organization, 
and Claude Bragdon of Rochester, N. 
Y., who outlined the possibilities con- 
tained in joining the appeal to the eye 
and the ear, as it had been done in the 
“Song and Light” festival held in Cen- 
tral Park last year. 


The Work in Kansas 


Mr. Nevin’s address dealt with the 
hardships, discouragements and triumphs 
of work in the smaller communities—but 
largely of the latter. He told of a typi- 
cal small town, Colony, with a popula- 
tion of 600 persons, that began its chorus 
last year with a membership of thirty. 
Colony now has 355 voices in its chorus. 
It has fixed up the roads leading to town 
—one can’t have a chorus if the leading 
soprano lives on a road that is inac- 
cessible in bad weather—and has issued 
bonds for $8,000 to build a community 
house. Parsons, another town in which 
chorus work was begun within the year, 
has issued bonds for a $150,000 building 
and has voted a $2,000 salary for a com- 
munity chorus leader. “Out in the Mid- 
dle West we want music,” said Mr. Nevin, 
“and it doesn’t have to come in with a 
foreign stamp on it for us to work for it 
and support it.” 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell read a tele- 
gram from the state university at Law- 
rence, Kan., that gave thanks for Arthur 
Nevin, as “the greatest gift that the 
East has sent the West.” And Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell added that the greatest gift that 
the West has given the East is its splen- 
did spirit of enthusiam. 

Mrs. Campbell told of the fine work 
that the women of the country have done 
through the National Federation’s many 
study clubs to make a concert-going pub- 
lic. 

Some of Chicago’s Activities 


The work of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion of Chicago since its organization 
four years ago was the subject of an in- 
spiring talk by Miss Brundage, who told 
how the growth had been along neighbor- 
hood lines, largely at first through the so- 
cial center activities, and latterly by con- 
certs, pageants and festivals. The last 
festival by the association had the distin- 
guished leadership of Frederick Stock, 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, who 
is also a member of the advisory board. 
The association co-operated in the com- 
munity concerts given at the pier last 
summer. Miss Brundage described an 
interesting plan for children’s choruses 
worked out by Mr. Collins, formerly of 
the Century Opera Company. By his ar- 
rangement the children are seated in a 
hollow square—instead of the usual semi- 
circle—with an orchestra of strings in 
the center of the square. This does 
away with the frequent danger of youth- 
ful voices being drowned out by the in- 
struments. The association has compiled 
in manuscript form a large number of 
songs for children’s choruses, mostly 
gathered from among the folk songs of 
the many nations represented in Chicago. 
Hollis Dann, head of the department of 
music at Cornell University, was asked 
to head a committee that will select from 
these songs those they consider best 
fitted for publication and general use. 
Miss Brundage urged that in giving con- 
certs for large masses of people a series 
be planned. One concert was merely an 
afternoon’s or evening’s entertainment, 
she explained, but a series was not only 
educational, but awakened the desire for 
more and better music. This summer the 
Civic Music Association will take charge 
of the city’s music, and will give a series 
of concerts on the pier and in the North 
and South Side parks. 

An anthem by Arthur Edward John- 
stone, “America’s Message,” a stirring 
double chorus in unison, sung simulta- 
neously with the national anthem, was 
presented, and sung by the conference 
with the composer at the piano. 


Luncheon at Greenwich House 


In connection with the conference a 
luncheon was given by the Greenwich 
House Music School to thirty-five guests 
that included Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pro- 
fessor Edwin R., A. Seligman, David Bis- 
pham, Thomas Whitney Surette, Edward 
Zeigler, Willis Kent, and the speakers 


on the conference program. The school, 
which opened this year, has 142 pupils, 
representing eight nationalities, and has 
become a community center. Plans for 
its development were discussed at the 
luncheon. 

Round table discussion occupied the 
early part of the afternoon. Johann 
Grolle, of the Philadelphia Settlement 
Music School, was chairman of the de- 
partment of music schools for communi- 
ties. Mrs. H. A. Seymour, of the New 
York Music School Settlement, led the 
discussion, which was opened by Mrs. 
Frances McElevie McFarland, of the 
Greenwich House Music School. 


The Employer’s Problem 


The organization of civic music asso- 
ciations had Walter L. Bogert for chair- 
man. Mrs. George B. Carpenter, of the 
Chicago Civic Music Association, empha- 
sized that the work is neither a charity 
nor philanthropy, but a medium for build- 





and Charles Atherton, director of music 
at the Jan Hus Neighborhood House, 
New York, led a discussion on neighbor- 
hood houses and choruses. 

Community music in its relation to the 
professional musician, and the impor- 
tance of building a good background of 
community music for professionals had 
as its advocates Mrs. Margaret Barelle, 
president of the Buffalo Chromatic Club; 
Eugene Heffley and Mrs. J. R. MacAr- 
thur, president of the American Music 
Committee of the Federation of Women’s 
Music Club. 

A business meeting ended the confer- 
ence, with W. Kirkpatrick Brice presid- 
ing. Arthur Farwell was named presi- 
dent of the new National League for 
Community Music. Forms of organiza- 


tion, so that the work contemplated in 
the training camps may be carried on in 
systematic fashion, that better means of 
intercommunication may be adopted, and 
that provision may be made for an an- 


On Saturday evening nearly 250 per- 
sons gathered at a banquet at the Park 
Avenue Hotel to honor Harry Barnhart, 
whose work has in such signal fashion 
demonstrated to the country the possi- 
bilities of mass singing. John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, presided as 
toastmaster, and at the speakers’ table 
were Mr. Barnhart, Percy MacKaye, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, 
W. Kirkpatrick Brice, Mrs. Schirmer, 
Claude Bragdon, Barnett Braslow, sec- 
retary of the New York Community 
Chorus, and Mrs. G. A. Robbins, chair- 
man of the dinner committee. 

No more signal honor could have been 
paid Mr. Barnhart, or have been more 
typical of the work for which he labors. 
There were representatives present of all 
the forces which go to make up America, 
men and women for whom caste and class 
distinction had melted away in the fel- 
lowship that had come to them from a 
common ideal and a common goal of ser- 
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General View of Luncheon to Delegates at the First Community Music Conference 


ing good citizenship, and that it has been 
found to be one of the most powerful na- 
tionalizing forces. Financing the work 
has been the hardest problem in Chicago, 
the easiest has been to get musical assist- 
ance. More than 1100 musicians have 
taken part in the concerts given in that 
city, and the audiences have numbered 
36,000 persons. The value of getting 
communities together to sing in their own 
language was pointed out by Mrs. 
Catherine Saunders, of the South End 
Music School of Boston. 

A representative of a large manufac- 
turing firm in Akron, Ohio, asked the ad- 
vice of the conference on the best means 
of getting employees together, where 
there is a distinct feeling on the part of 
office employees against meeting socially 
those employed in the shops. The com- 
pany was willing to spend large sums of 
money if it could be told of some way in 
which to socialize its thousands of work- 
ers. He was advised to secure a capable 
leader, to establish a community chorus, 
and prizes for singing contests, also to 
democratize the work by letting the peo- 
ple themselves carry a portion of the ex- 
pense. 

Leadership for the community chorus 
was discussed by a group led by J. J. 
McCabe, process of the Brooklyn Com- 
munity Chorus; John B. Archer, conduc- 
tor of the Providence Community Chorus, 
and Mrs. Laura Elliott, head of the vo- 
cal department of the New York Music 
School Settlement. Lester Scott, of the 
People’s Music League, Peoples Institute 
of New York; Jacques Gottlieb, director 
of the East Side House Music School, 
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nual conference were discussed. A com- 
mittee of seven will be named to draft a 
working plan, and submit it by mail to 
members of the conference. All regis- 
tered delegates to the first conference are 
members and may vote on accepting the 
plan, which is to be submitted for their 
approval. 

Many notable visitors and representa- 
tives of various musical associations 
were present at the conferences, the list 
including: 


Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. Samuel Fels 
of Philadelphia, Theodore Presser of Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Schirmer, New York; Mrs. 
Frank A. Sieberling of Akron, Ohio, chair- 
man of the endowment fund of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. Frederick 
Abbott, president of the Philadelphia Matinee 
Musicale; Lena May McCauley, music editor 
of Chicago Evening Post; Henry Gideon, 
conductor of the Union Park Forum Com- 
munity Chorus of Boston; Frances Clark, 
head of the educational department of the 
Victor -Talking Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia, Cornelius Rubner, head of the music 
department of Columbia University; Hollis 
Dann, head of the department of music, Cor- 
nell University; Llewelyn B. Cain, con- 
ductor of Saco Valley Festival, Bridgeton, 
Me.; Mrs. A. Lincoln Filene of Boston, Mrs. 
E. A. Hinckley of Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
May Hughes Ford of Stamford, Conn., Com- 
modore and Mrs. A. V. Wadhams, Wad- 
hams, N. Y.; Clayton P. Stearns of Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Mrs. B. M. Salmon of Boston, 
Mrs. Otis P. Southworth of Cleveland, Mrs. 
F. S. Wardwell of Stamford, Conn., Mrs. 
Grace Welsh Piper of Philadelphia, F. G. 


Handel, supervisor of music, East Orange, 
N. J.; Mrs. Casselle MacDonald, Anderson, 
Ss. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dodge, Kingston, 


N. Y.; Winthrop Tryon, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
S. B. Foote, Princeton, N. J.; Tali Hsen 
Morgan, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley of New York, Josephine E. 
Wromley of Washington, C. W. Whitney of 


Ithaca, Mrs. William Grippin, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Albert W. Noll of Chicago, 


Maryon Martin of Lynchburg, Va., Oscar 
Gresser of Buffalo, Albert N. Hoxie of Phila- 
delphia, Clayton E. Hotchkiss, the new head 
of music supervisors department at Yale. 
Harold F. Albert, conductor of the Commu- 
nity Chorus of Johnson City, N. Y., and 
George Oscar Bowen, director of music in 
public schools of Yonkers, N. Y. 


vice, and to them, as Mr. Freund empha- 
sized in his opening words, “Mr. Barnhart 
visualized the power which is making 
possible the expression of the mass-soul 
in music. 

“Mr. Barnhart’s absolute sincerity, 
backed by his marvelous enthusiasm, has 
made possible the work which he has ac- 
complished,” said Mr. Freund, “he adds 
to that the greatest thing the world has 
known, the new ideal of service, and the 
knowledge that in serving man we best 
serve God.” 

Mr. Freund counseled the new League 
for Community Music to remember that 
it is wise and well to have singleness of 
purpose and uniformity of method, and 
urged that representatives of choruses be 
permitted to attend the meetings of the 
board of directors, so that unity of pur- 
pose might be maintained. He pointed 
out that the power of the association was 
momentous at this time, when music is 
more vital than it has been at any stage 
of our country’s history, and when the 
workers in the cause of community music 
have a great service to perform in the 
training camps—the task of heartening 
the men through song to become better 
soldiers. 

Percy MacKaye’s beautiful poem on the 
choral spirit, heard at Thursday’s lunch- 
eon, was again read by the poet, and re- 
ceived with boundless enthusiasm. In in- 
troducing Mr. MacKaye, Mr. Freund 
paid tribute to the memory of the poet’s 
father, James Steele MacKaye, as one of 
the men who had done great things for 
American drama, and whose son is so 
worthily carrying on the spirit of that 
work. 

In speaking of how he had conceived 
his idea of community singing, Mr. Barn- 
hart ascribed to the hymns of Martin 
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Luther, some of the inspiration which has 
guided him in his work. “I discovered, as 
a young man, that when the people of 
Martin Luther’s time sang his hymns 
they sang God into their hearts and 
lives,” said Mr. Barnhart. “They sang 
in the Reformation. I have given the 
same principle another chance to operate 
as it did with the early singers of 
Luther’s hymns.” Mr. Barnhart paid an 
earnest tribute to the inspiration which 
the friendship of John C. Freund has 
been to him in his work, and to the man- 
ner in which Mr. Freund had given so 
freely of his time and ability to the task 
of socializing the musical forces of Amer- 
ica. 

Arthur Farwell, who was leaving New 
York that evening for another confer- 
ence, found time to drop in for a few 
minutes, and to announce that he would 
leave shortly to lead the work in sing- 
ing at the officers’ training camp at 
Plattsburg. Mr. Farwell told of the joy 
he had experienced in working with 
Harry Barnhart shoulder to shoulder. If 
he gives less time to community work in 
the future, Mr. Farwell said it will be 
because of the creative work which the 
chorus had inspired him to do. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Barnett Bras- 
low, Kate Douglas Wiggin and W. Kirk- 
patrick Brice were other speakers at the 
banquet. The thing he appreciated most 
in Harry Barnhart’s work, said Mr. Brice, 


was the fact that he had broken down the - 


barriers that neighbor builds against 
neighbor in New York, and that this 
elimination of the barriers of suspicion 
and coldness and distrust meant the be- 
ginning of a new life. “You cannot ex- 
plain the community chorus,” said Mr. 
Brice, “if you come and participate it ex- 
plains itself.” 


Future Plans of the Chorus 


In speaking of the future plans of the 
chorus, Mr. Brice announced that the 
work this coming year would be on a 
vreater scale than before. In addition to 
the Sunday gatherings in Central Park 
and a “Song and Light” festival, the 
chorus will again prepare a Christmas 
oratorio to be sung in Madison Square 
Garden, and for next winter there will be 
a series of half a dozen great community 
gvatherings, to be held on successive Sun- 
days, probably in Carnegie Hall. The 
work of the present year has cost about 
$25,000. For next year the expense is 
estimated at $30,000. “Everyone gives 
as they can,” said Mr. Brice, “so long as 
I have anything to do with the finances 
there will be no dues attached and no 
philanthropy. If a chorus cannet support 
itself, it is not a community chorus.” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin told of her early 
experiences as teacher of the first free 
kindergarten west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, of how she took her small charges 
out in the vacant lots of San Fran- 
cisco to play singing games and of her 
later work among the people of the Saco 
Valley in Maine, and her efforts to in- 
terest them in singing and pageantry. 
“If we each sing for our own little val- 
ley the song will go around the world,” 
she said, using a figure of speech from 
Rostand’s “Chanticler.” 

It was an evening of gifts as well as 
good will, for Mr. Barnhart announced 
that the gift of the members of the com- 
munity chorus to Arthur Farwell and his 
bride was to be a grand piano, and at the 
conclusion of the evening’s addresses, Mr. 
Freund presented Mr. Barnhart with a 
handsome traveling bag on behalf of the 
chorus and other friends at the banquet— 
a memento of friendship to accompany 
him on his ever-widening circle of travel 
in the cause to which he has given him- 
self so devotedly. In accepting the gift 
Mr. Barnhart spoke of the inspiration 
which the younger people in the ranks 
had received from the broad outlook of 
such a veteran in the musical world as 
Mr. Freund, and expressed his hope that 
such far-reaching vision and enthusiasm 
might serve for many years to guide 
those who have been inspired and led by 
his example to bring music to the lives of 
all the people. May STANLEY. 





Luncheon’s Serious Undertone 


Characteristic of the serious, construc- 
tive spirit animating the Community 
Music Conference was the luncheon that 
followed the opening session on Thurs- 
day. While the occasion was of the most 
informal nature, there was an abundance 
of substantial thought brought forth. 
The scene, in another part of the Astor 
roof garden, was an extremely attractive 
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one, as may be observed from the pic- 
ture on page 4. 

During the serving of the luncheon, the 
guests constituted themselves a com- 
munity chorus and were led, first by 
Harry Barnhart in “America” and “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and then 
by John B. Archer, conductor of the 
Providence Community Chorus, in “Old 
Black Joe.” Next Peter W. Dykema in- 
stituted an innovation by leading the 
assemblage in an old-fashioned “round.” 

After initiating the crowd into the 
mechanism of the “round,” Mr. Dykema 
soon had the various groups dove-tailing 
into each other with graceful, resounding 
effect. 

One could not have asked for a more 
gracious, witty toastmaster than was 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, the noted novelist, 
who introduced the three speakers. Mrs. 
Wiggin said that she qualified for her 
post only by virtue of the fact that she 
was an honorary member of the Saco 
Valley Festival Association in Maine. 
She told, with many humorous touches, 
of her use of music to make the people 
neighborly in the little Maine town where 
she has her summer home. Mrs. Wiggin 
deplored the fact that people in churches 
do not sing as they used to do, and that 
young people to-day do not get the joy 
out of singing that those of a former 
generation did. She aroused much laugh- 
ter with her remarks about the songs of 
that day, especially when she enlarged 
upon the ingenuity exhibited by the 
author of “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean.” 

The speaker also described the splen- 
did work done in the Saco Valley Festival 
under Llewelyn B. Cain, and the response 
made by the various choirs of farm folk 
who constituted the big chorus. She told 
of one middle-aged farmer who gave 
forth the information that he had to drop 
out of rehearsals because he had to get 
his haying done, whereupon his fellows 
replied: “That’s all right; we’ll do it for 
you.”* 

After paying her tribute to Mr. Cain’s 
devoted work, Mrs. Wiggin had him rise 
from his seat at one of the tables and 
“let us all see him.” 

Percy MacKaye, the first speaker, en- 
dorsed what Arthur Farwell had said at 
the morning session about the future of 
community drama in America. He 
stated that he and Arthur Farwell and 
Harry Barnhart were to co-operate more 
fully in the future toward the produc- 
tion of community drama, each serving 
creatively, Mr. MacKaye as author, Mr. 
Farwell as composer and Mr. Barnhart 
as choral leader. Mr. MacKaye then 
read a poem, “The Choral Spirit,” lines 
“dedicated to the Communal Spirit of 
Song invoked in America by Harry Barn- 
hart in the community music movement.” 

In Mr. MacKaye’s poem he expressed 
symbolically the democratization of 
music that is to be effected by the com- 
munity music movement. He first paints 
a picture of the Garden of Song, seat of 
Aristocracy in Music. A terrible storm 
bursts forth. And the final lines are: 


Instant, a sudden sunlight flooded the world; 

The pouring tempest was stilled; 

Beneath him the walls of the Garden of Song 
were revealed 

Rended, and widened, even unto the hills 

Of the wild horizon; 

And outward, upward, everywhere from the 
earth, 

Sprang from the cinders of coal-pits, 

Gleamed in the canyons of cities, 

Bloomed from the niggard, parching places 
of drought, 

Wild flowers—wild flowers! 

Varied, unstinted, prolific— 


Till even the long-trodden paths, the respect- 
able hedge-rows, 

The trimmed, exotic shapes of the 
were tangled 

With infinite native blooms 

Nested with choiring birds: 

And from them—even as a 
grances of sound— 

Rose, to the mighty choral sign of the Spirit, 

Hearts, hearts of America, chanting in com- 


garden 


fra- 


myriad 


munion: 
“Our Lord is He who maketh the desolate 
places 
Musical with rushing of waters, mingling to- 
gether. 
Sing! Sing! Let us sing! For our Lord is 
Song !” 
When Mrs. Edward MacDowell ap- 


peared upon the small platform, the fer- 
vent, protracted applause with which she 
was greeted showed the esteem in which 
this devoted worker for music is held by 
those who have its cause at heart. Mac- 
Dowell’s widow analyzed the community 
art life at the colony in Peterborough, 
N. H., that bears his name. She de- 
scribed the successful essays in pagean- 
try at the colony which justified Mac- 
Dowell’s confidence in the artistic poten- 
tialities of his countrymen. She quoted 
the words of one traveler who had wit- 
nessed a Peterborough pageant after see- 
ing the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
and had declared that the religious feel- 
ing underlying the former event was 
similar to that at Oberammergau. Mrs. 
MacDowell spoke of the remark of one 
spectator at the pageant who had said: 
“T suppose the majority of the perform- 
ers are either professionals or summer 
oe ge here.” _In reply Mrs. MacDowell 

ad pointed out that only a small mi- 
nority of those participating had come 
from these two classes, all the rest being 
folk of the countryside—farmers, work- 
ers in factories, etc. 

Closing the speeches was that of John 
Collier, director of the training school 
for community workers of the People’s 
Institute, New York. Mr. Collier gave a 
keenly intellectual analysis of the folk 
art. The speaker confessed himself a 
fanatic on the subject, but he said that 
he had come to agree with Arthur Far- 
well on the subject, and had gradually 
seen that advocates of archaic folk art 
were wrong. Mr. Collier described folk 
art as being a tyrannical art and not a 
spontaneous one. He expressed his be- 
lief that the war would bring forth a 
communicity of spirit which would pro- 
vide soil for a new movement in art. 

The most elaborate exhibition of com- 
munity music was provided on Friday 
evening when the combined community 
choruses of New York and the Oranges— 
some 1800 choristers in all—gave “The 
Creation” and united with the huge audi- 
ence in a community “sing.” Harry 
Barnhart conducted his forces ably in the 
Haydn oratorio and achieved the best 
choral work that he has put forth in the 
vicinity of New York. His charges were 
kept under good control and he built up 
some crashing dynamic effects. In the 
“Heavens Are Telling” chorus the sing- 
ing met with especial enthusiasm. 

Those who took exception to the New 
York chorus’s innovation of giving the 
“Messiah” without soloists last Christ- 
mas could have no fault to find with the 
present performance on that score, for 
the projectors sensibly enrolled a sterling 
quartet of soloists. It comprised: Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Dan Beddoe. tenor; 
Frederick Gunther, bass, and Harriet 
Foster, contralto. Miss Hinkle’s rare 
beauty of tone and nobility of style form 
one of the finest ornaments of oratorio- 
giving in America, and she once more 
manifested these qualities strikingly, 


especially in “With Verdure Clad.” Mr. 
Beddoe again proved himself an oratorio 
tenor of the first rank, and won a pro- 
tracted ovation with his “In Native 
Worth.” Mr. Gunther sang with highly 
virile, dramatic expression, and Miss 
Foster was pleasing in the music as- 
signed to her. Fredric Watson was the 
able pianist. 

In his commendable zeal exercised to- 
ward keeping his unwieldy chorus in 
hand, Mr. Barnhart now and_ then 
shouted out a direction to his singers. 
One could not blame the director for 
taking every means to keep within his 
grasp his huge choral body, for not only 
was it not one of carefully picked singers, 
but the two component parts of it had re- 
hearsed separately and had come together 
for this occasion only. 

Those who witnessed the marked gen- 
eral success of this presentation of the 
“Creation” by the community singers 
felt that it should serve as a quietus to 
such musical aristocrats as profess to be 
“not interested” in the community music 
movement on the ground that, quoting 
Arthur Farwell, it is “not formed pri- 
marily for the sake of art.” 

Following the “Creation” the audience 
joined in community singing under Mr. 
Barnhart’s leadership in a manner that 
was inspiring to see. After several 
songs had been sung, Arthur Nevin 
called out from one of the boxes a re- 
quest for “Dixie,” which was given to 
the delight of all. Next came a set of 
American community songs, and Mr. 
Barnhart said that the movement needed 
many fine songs written with its purposes 
in view. The songs given were: 

“These Things Shall Be,” Charles. ‘7. 
Griffes; “Prince of Peace,’ Bessie Merz; 
“Joy! Brothers, Joy!” Arthur Farwell; “Our 
America,” Augusta E. Stetson; ‘March! 
March!” Arthur Farwell. 


Of these, the last three are familiar to 
Community Chorus audiences. “These 
Things Shall Be,” by Mr. Griffes, whose 
modern pieces for the piano have won 
attention, is an imposing chorale of the 
post-bellum time when 

Nation with nation, land with land, 

Unarmed shall live as comrades free. 

The text is by J. Addington Symonds. 
The “Prince of Peace,” by Bessie Merz, 
the music of which is well suited to 
church worship, met with an especially 
enthusiastic response. Alice Morgan 
Harrison is the author of the text. 

An unscheduled surprise—and delight 
—to the audience was the appearance of 
Kitty Cheatham, who came forward from 
her seat at the front of the soprano sec- 
tion. After her highly spiritual talk on 
“Papa” Haydn and the inspiration that 
impelled him to write the “Creation,” she 
spoke of his instinctive feeling for the 
child spirit. Miss Cheatham then sang 
with orchestral accompaniment “Love’s 
Lullaby,” by Augusta E. Stetson, the 
uplifting message of which she gave 
forth with innate sympathy and under- 
standing. The audience’s enrapt ap- 
plause showed the impression which her 
voicing of the child hymn had made. In- 
cidentally, one rejoiced to hear how per- 
fectly not only Miss Cheatham’s singing 
voice, but her speaking voice, carried to 
every part of the huge auditorium. 

A rollicking presentation of the “Blue 
Danube” waltz by the chorus and the 
singing of the National Anthem and 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” closed the 
remarkable demonstration of the power 
of community music. 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 
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CHICAGO’S NORTH SHORE 
FESTIVAL ECLIPSES ALL 
PREVIOUS EVENTS IN SERIES 


Ninth Group of Concerts at Northwestern University in Evanston 
Breaks All Records in Financial Returns, in Ovations Accorded 
to Soloists, in Enthusiasm and Size—Splendid Work by Choruses 
under Lutkin and McConathy : 


HICAGO, June 3.—Chicago’s ninth 

North Shore Music Festival, which 
came to an end last night in the great 
gymnasium of Northwestern University 
at Evanston, eclipsed every previous 
festival, not only in financial returns, but 
also in the ovations accorded to the solo- 
ists, in general enthusiasm, and in point 
of size. Business Manager Carl D. Kin- 
sey last night announced that there had 
been 20,000 admissions to the concerts, 
which number surpasses the previous 
high record by 5000. The seats were 
jammed so closely together in the vast 
hall as to be distinctly uncomfortable. 
Neither a week of rain nor the distance 
(Northwestern University lies an hour’s 
ride from the heart of Chicago) seemed 
to affect the attendance. On Artists’ 
Night and Operatic Night every place on 
the stage that could be squeezed away 
from the chorus was occupied by specta- 
tors’ seats. 

The enthusiasm for the playing of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, which 
appeared in the festival this year for the 
first time, was almost unbounded. _Dis- 
tinct ovations were scored by Mmes. 
Galli-Cureci and Gluck and Mr. Marti- 
nelli, and the 1500 children in the Satur- 
day afternoon chorus were wild over the 
singing of Mr. De Luca. 

The war spirit was evidenced in many 
ways, notably in the decorations. The 
stage was cut off by two huge American 
flags, sixty feet long and thirty-nine 
feet high. The stripes were three feet 
wide and the stars one foot across. The 
flags extended from ceiling to floor and 
were made especially for the festival. 
At a given signal they were drawn back 
like curtains and gracefully looped at 
the sides, revealing the orchestra and 
chorus of 600 persons on the stage with 
the A Cappella Choir of Northwestern 
University perched in an eerie under 
the roof. The festival gymnasium was 


The patriotic spirit was further shown 
by a more stirring singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” than had been heard 
in these festivals heretofore. Addresses 
on the Liberty Loan were given each 
night after the intermission, and in the 
boxes the women were knitting socks for 
soldiers. 

The festival suffered an attack of bari- 
tone sickness. Mr. de Gogorza cancelled 
his engagement two weeks before the fes- 
tival began, and was replaced by Giu- 
seppe De Luca, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Three days 
before the first concert Louis Graveure, 
who was to have sung the réle of Prince 
Henry of Hoheneck in “The Golden Leg- 
end,” became ill. Carl Kinsey, business 
manager of the festival, at once tele- 
graphed Royal Dadmun, who was sched- 
uled to sing the Forester’s part, and 
asked him to learn the roéle of Prince 
Henry as well. Dadmun was suffering 
from a cold and refused to attempt it. 
Arthur Middleton, who had sung the 
role before, hurried from New York on 
forty-eight hours’ notice and filled Mr. 
Graveure’s place. 


First Concert 


Symphonic poem, “Les Préludes,” Liszt ; 
“The Golden Legend,’ cantata by Arthur 
Sullivan. Conductor, Dean Peter Christian 
Lutkin. Soloists: Marie Kaiser, soprano, 
as Elsie; Frances Ingram, contralto, as 
Ursula; Paul Althouse, tenor, as Prince 
Henry; Arthur Middleton, baritone, as 
Lucifer; Royal Dadmun, baritone, as A 


Forester. Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra ; 
Festival Chorus, A Cappella Choir. 


Following the spirited singing of the 
National Anthem, Emil Oberhoffer led 
the orchestra through Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes,” and then yielded the baton to 
Dean Lutkin. 

Arthur Sullivan’s “The Golden Leg- 
end” was impressively sung. Dean Lut- 
kin had his forces under splendid con- 
trol, the festival chorus of 600 singers 
following his baton carefully, with ad- 
mirable feeling for shading, and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra played as 
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More North Shore Festival Favorites. 


No. 1 (Reading from the Left)—Arthur 


Middleton, Basso; Frances Ingram, Contra-to; Paul Althouse, Tenor; Marie 
Kaiser, Soprano; Royal Dadmun, Baritone. No. 2—Dean Peter C. Lutkin, Choral 


Conductor. 
Curci, Soprano. 


resplendent with flowers, hanging in 
long festoons from every arch, inter- 
twined with the Stars and Stripes. The 
walls were bright with the American, 
British, French, Italian, Belgian, Chi- 
nese and Japanese flags. It had been 
impossible to obtain the flag of the Rus- 
sian Republic, so the Chinese flag was 
substituted, as China is considered a 
near-ally. 


No. 3—Paul Althouse as “the Camera Man.” No. 4—Amelita Galli- 
No. 5—Giovanni Martinelli, Tenor 


enthusiastically as if its own conduc- 
tor were directing. 

Paul Althouse, singing the tenor part 
of Prince Henry, scored one of the big- 
gest individual successes of the whole 
festival. His voice was full and pleas- 
ing, with lots of “body” to it. His fine- 
spun pianissimi were things of exquisite 
beauty and his phrasing was delightful. 
His enunciation was so perfect that 


























every word was understood without ef- 
fort. 

Arthur Middleton’s sturdy baritone 
was heard to excellent advantage in the 
important role of Lucifer. Not only did 
he sing with tonal beauty, but he gave 
his part with admirable finish. His 
dramatic and elocutionary power made 
much of the lines, and he sang some of 
the passages with a savage vigor which 
brought out superlatively well the mean- 
ing of Longfellow’s words. 

Frances Ingram sang the contralto 
role of Ursula. Her voice was tender 
and pleading in the prayer, “‘Virgin who 
lovest the poor and lowly,” which she 
sang in a mood of exalted reverence that 
was most effective. Except for the 
prayer, her rdéle was perhaps the least 
grateful in the cantata, but she inter- 
preted it with authority and taste. 

Marie Kaiser, who was heard in the 
role of Elsie, was in far better voice 
than at her Chicago recital several 
months ago. Her most pleasing bit was 
the passage, “My Redeemer and My 
Lord,” for voice and English horn. Her 
tones blended beautifully with Alt- 
house’s tenor in the duet passages. 

Royal Dadmun, singing the F’orester’s 
part, had only seven or eight lines to do. 
He sang them admirably. 


Second Concert 


Artists’ Night. Conductor, Emil Ober- 
hoffer. Soloists: Amelita Galli-Curci, so- 
prano, and Giovanni Martinelli, tenor. Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. Program: 
Overture. “Carneval’ (Dvorak); tenor aria, 
“Che Gelida Manina,”’ from ‘La Bohéme” 
(Puccini) ; Symphony No. 1, G Minor (Kal- 
innikoff) ; soprano aria, Bell Song’ from 
“Lakmé” (Delibes); tenor aria, “Cielo e 
Mar,” from “La. Gioconda’’ (Ponchielli) ; 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 2 (Enesco); so- 
prano solo, Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lam- 


mermoor” (Donizetti); “Ride of the Valky- 
ries’? (Wagner). 
Amelita Galli-Curci and Giovanni 


Martinelli were the soloists for artists’ 
night. Mme. Galli-Curci, as was ex- 
pected, inflamed her audience, which was 
the largest at any of the concerts, the 
stage being packed with additional seats 
and every nook and corner in the build- 
ing filled. In her first number, the Bell 
Song from “Lakmé,” she sounded some- 
what tired, the effects of the diva’s re- 
cent illness showing plainly in her voice. 
By the time she had reached her first 
extra, “Solvejg’s Song,” all trace of 
weariness had disappeared, and her tones 
were pure gold. Scheduled for two solos, 
she was forced to add four numbers, and 
the audience showed a cordial desire to 
hear as many more. After her last ex- 
tra, an aria from “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,”’ Conductor Oberhoffer had to 
cut short the applause after her last cur- 
tain call by beginning “The Ride of the 
ba lal to bring the concert to a 
close. 

Mr. Martinelli also received an ova- 
tion. He had brought with him the or- 
chestrations of only two extras, and had 
no accompanist; therefore, he was un- 
able to satisfy the audience, except by 
repeatedly coming to the front of the 
stage and bowing. This was the Metro- 
politan tenor’s first Chicago appearance. 
He sang Rodolfo’s Narrative from “La 











Prominent Figures at the North Shore Festival: 
No. 1—Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor of the Or- 
chestra; No. 2—Alma Gluck, Soprano (Photo © 
Mishkin) ; 
No. 4—Giuseppe de Luca, Baritone 


No. 3—Christine Miler, Contralto; 


Boheme” with resonant power and 
beauty, and added as an extra “E luce- 
van le stelle” from “Tosca,” which he 
filled with pathos. Mr. Martinel.i lad to 
repeat his last encore number, “La Donne 
é Mobile” from “Rigoletto.” 

The work of the orchestra deserves un- 
bounded praise. It played with the re- 
markable precision of attack which Chi- 
cagoans are accustomed to hearing from 
their own splendid orchestra, and with 
a joyous exuberance and tonal beauty 
that got to the very soul of the listener. 

Apropos of a theme in “The Golden 
Legend,” which was almost identical 
with one of César Franck, Conductor 
Emil Oberhoffer remarked: 

“That reminds me of a theme that is 
found time and again in  Ponchielli, 
Puccini, Leoncavallo and Mascagni. It 
is identical in each of these composers. 
Every time I hear it I want to extend my 
hand and say, ‘Shake, old friend! Here 
you are again!’” 


Third Concert 


“The Children’s Crusade” (Pierné). Con- 
ductor, Dean Peter Christian Lutkin. Solo- 
ists: Florence Macbeth, soprano, as Allys; 
Marie Sundelius, soprano, as Alain; Naomi 
Nazor, soprano, as An Old Woman; Albert 
Lindquest, tenor, as The Narrator; Gustaf 
Holmquist, bass, as An Old Sailor. Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Festival Chorus. 
Young Ladies’ Chorus, A Cappella Choir. 


In Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade” 
the festival chorus of 600 voices was aug- 
mented by 300 high school girls, who 
sang the children’s chorals. The chorus 
swelled and faded in unusually effec- 
tive fashion under Dean Lutkin’s con- 
ducting, showing the effect of careful 
training. The tonal quality was pleasing 
in the highest degree. The orchestra 
brought out to the full the manifold 
beauties of the score, such as the con- 
tinuous dashing of the waves in the third 
scene, “The Sea,” and the vivid storm 
portrayed in the last scene, “The Savior 
in the Storm.” The “Hallelujah” finale, 
sung full-voiced, made a splendid climax 
to the cantata. The A Cappella Choir of 
Northwestern University had some lovely 
bits to sing, notable among them being 
the “Children three were we,” in the 
Highway scene. This refrain was tossed 
back and forth across the vast stage by 
little groups, which had left their aerial 
perch under the roof for this scene. 

Florence Macbeth and Marie Sun- 
delius were excellent in the réles of Allys 
and Alain respectively, their voices 
blending beautifully with the young 
ladies’ chorus, yet not losing their indi- 
viduality. Miss Sundelius was very ef- 
fective in the exalted “Noél’” and Miss 
Macbeth’s voice was beautifully clear and 
high. Her lower tones at times sounded 
a trifle faint, and the same may be said 
of Albert Lindquest, who sang the Nar- 
rator. He could hardly be heard through 
the orchestra in the lower part of his 
range. His tenor singing was delightful, 
the notes soaring out easily without ap- 
parent effort, and his enunciation was 
clean and understandable. 

Gustaf Holmquist made an individual 
success with the impressive bass solo 
of the Old Sailor, which he sang with 
big, resonant tone, smooth, careful 
phrasing and admirable dignity of in- 
terpretation. Naomi Nazor sang the 
minor réle of An Old Woman. 

Fourth Concert 

Children’s concert. Conductors : Emil 

Oberhoffer and Osbourne McConathy.  Solo- 


ists: Christine Miller, mezzo-soprano; Giu- 
seppe De Luca, baritone. Children’s chorus 


[Continued on page 8] 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The first convention of the _ public- 
spirited men and women interested in 
Community Music, which, when its full 
meaning is appreciated, means more 
than a Community Chorus, has just 
been held in New York and has proved 
a triumphant success. Delegates came 
from all over the country—from Kan- 
sas, from Wisconsin, from Maine, from 
Illinois, from far-off California, 
Oregon. All the meetings were attended 
by a large number of representative peo- 
ple. Papers of such great value were 
read, even at the opening session, that 
a spontaneous subscription was taken up 
to have them printed for general circu- 
lation. 

The round-table discussions were nota- 
ble. The performance of the “‘Creation” 
at the Hippodrome, with 1500 in the 
chorus and eminent soloists, before an 
audience of 5000 people, was a triumph, 
whose enthusiasm was repeated later at 
the dinner given by the New York Chor- 
us and the friends of the movement to 
Harry Barnhart, the conductor of the 
New York and other choruses, to whose 
inspired and earnest direction much of 
the success of the movement, so far as 
chorus singing is concerned, must be at- 
tributed. 

A comprehensive and able editorial in 
the New York Evening World rightly 
says that “the National Conference on 
Community Music represents at the pres- 
ent moment of national stress a meaning 


and purpose to which the country might 
look forward for untold strength and 
comfort.” 

The movement has spread all over 
the country and has already aroused 
such an extraordinary amount of good 
feeling, co-operation from all sections 
of society—not merely from music-lovers, 
but even from those who have not 
hitherto taken much interest—as to prove 
that it expresses what is already in the 
minds, as well as in the hearts, of the 
people. 

Perhaps no more distinguished gather- 
ing has ever been held of persons prom- 
inent in all lines of altruistic work than 
that which met at the first social func- 
tion, the breakfast at the Hotel Astor 
last Thursday morning. Your own re- 
port will no doubt give your readers a 
very thorough idea of what took place 
and in doing so will indicate the lines 
to be followed by similar functions, 
which should be held all over the country. 

The national movement, which received 
its baptism in New York at this conven- 
tion, will grow apace and there is no 
question that, large and important as 
was the gathering at this convention, it 
will be greatly exceeded at the next, for 
each one of the persons who participated 
will have become a center of influence 
for the propaganda. 

To quote the editorial in the World 
again: “Americans are as essentially 
and responsibly music-loving and music- 
making as any other people. All they 
need is the right chance, the right en- 
couragement and the right music.” 

* o* * 


One of the most notable addresses made 
during the course of the convention was 
that of the president, Arthur Farwell, 
who described the aims and general pur- 
pose of the community movement, show- 
ing that it was far broader than chorus 


from. 


singing and has already assumed nation- 
wide proportions and importance. 

Incidentally, Mr. Farwell made a state- 
ment with regard to the reasons why 
so many of the regular musicians frown 
upon the movement, one being that they 
have not yet taken the pains to acquaint 
themselves with it and judge simply from 
the haphazard conviction that it is noth- 
ing more than an amateur effort. Said 
Mr. Farwell: 

“The old-line musician can see only 
something high for the few and some- 
thing low for the many. The leader in 
the new movement for Community Mu- 
sic sees the high for the many. He has 
the ability to see that which is lofty and 
to apply it for all. 

As the New York Herald said: “From 
a mere handful of volunteer singers of 
simple folk-songs to interpreters of an 
oratorio by 1500 voices is the progress 
made in a few years by the New York 
Community Chorus.” 

* * ’” 

When it was announced that Mme. 
Olive Fremstad, who was for a number 
of years a leading dramatic soprano at 
the Metropolitan and whose secession 
from that organization was generally 
regretted, had been re-engaged and 
would reappear there next season, a 
thrill of pleasure ran through the opera- 
loving world, for there is not any ques- 
tion that the noted Scandinavian artist 
long ago won a position in the popular 
favor second to none. 

It has been said that Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza never would have allowed Mme. 
Fremstad to go had he not virtua}ly en- 
gaged a distinguished soprano on the 
other side, who, however, on account of 
the war, was unable to come. 

Be that as it may, there was a gen- 
eral feeling when Mme. Fremstad left 
that the Metropolitan organization had 
lost a great and popular drawing card. 

In the last two years Mme. Fremstad 
has been engaged in concert work and 
whenever she has appeared has won most 
distinguished favor. 

It was Maurice Grau, I believe, who 
first introduced Mme. Fremstad to New 
York audiences in opera. Her re-engage- 
ment will be most acceptable, particu- 
larly in view of the retirement of Mme. 
Gadski. 

* * * 

Some of the daily papers, as you know, 
have been active of late in endeavoring 
by the offering of prizes to bring out a 
national anthem, though, as I believe I 
told you, even if such an anthem were 
secured by these means, it would take a 
period of education to get it introduced 
and accepted in a national sense, for the 
simple reason that just so long as “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and “America” 
are taught to the school children, they 
would not be willing to accept anythiny 
else, late in life, even if it were superior 
to these well-known songs. 

Incidentally, the discussion has 
brought out the opinions of several prom- 
inent musical people to the effect that 
such a contest is not desirable at this 
time. Among these is that of Victor 
Herbert, who is out with a statement 
that he would not write anything to re- 
place “‘The Star-Spangled Banner” if he 
could. First, because he regards the 
melody a splendid one. Mr. Herbert 
does not consider the fact that the air 
is a foreign one to have any importance, 
because we have made it our own by 
adoption and it long ceased to mean any- 
thing in England. That it is somewhat 
difficult to sing he admits, but so is the 
“Marseillaise.”’ 

John McCormack, the noted Irish 
tenor, is also out in favor of retaining 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” “Who is 
going to write anything better?” asks 
Mr. McCormack. “The words are epi- 
sodic. As for the melody, it is fine.” 
Nor can Mr. McCormack understand why 
anyone should have any difficulty in 
singing it, as his children have not. 

Inquiry among a number of my friends 
and acquaintances with regard to the 
matter has shown a disposition to prefer, 
certainly so far as the words are con- 
cerned, Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” though the majority 
thought it might be well for some mu- 
sical genius to write new music to the 
words. 

Anyway, I come back to my first prop- 
osition—that, should a great anthem be 
discovered, it will never be nationally 
accepted until we begin at the beginning, 
and that means with the public schools 
of this country. 

* * a 


John Philip Sousa is evidently deter- 
mined “to do his bit” in the war. And 
so he has rejoined the United States 
Navy, in order to direct a band of three 
hundred pieces. Thus he gives up a 
great income for the wages of an en- 
listed man. 

This, however, will not entail any par- 
ticular sacrifice,,for Sousa is a man of 
considerable means, not alone through 
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George W. Chadwick of Boston, distinguished and representative American 


musician and composer. 


Never pays any attention to anything that 


is written about him, whether in praise or blame 





his admirable concert work, but because 
of the tremendous royalties which he has 
received from time to time from his 
marches and from the records made by 
the Victor company. 

I remember being in St. Louis many 


-years ago, when I saw a check from the 


John Church Company, the eminent pub- 
lishing house in Cincinnati, which was 
over $100,000, for royalties for a period 
of less than a year. 

Sousa won his first distinction as di- 
rector of the United States Marine Band 
at Washington and thus had the rank 
of lieutenant in the navy. So far as 
military music is concerned, there can 
be no doubt that he enjoys not merely 
a national, but an international reputa- 
ion, as visitors to Europe before the war 
learned, for wherever they went, whether 
it was in Germany, France, Italy or 
England, they heard the military bands 
playing Sousa’s marches. These had an 
individuality, a swing to them possessed 
by no other music of its kind produced 
during the present generation. 

In the earlier days, when Sousa was 
beginning to come up, there were a good 
many who did not consider that he would 
ever attain the eminence and especially 
the popularity of the late Patrick Sars- 
field Gilmore, who for years was beloved 
of New Yorkers as bandmaster of the 
Twenty-second Regiment. Gilmore, how- 
ever, had not the power of composition, 
though at one time I remember he got 
up a great orchestra and chorus, with 
the late Lillian Nordica, to sing a na- 
tional anthem that he had composed, 
which, by the bye, was published by the 
Ditsons. Somehow or other, it never 
caught on. 

Gilmore’s greatest accomplishment was 
the wonderful jubilee that he got up in 
Boston, when he brought together the 
principal military bands of the world 
in a mammoth aggregation and thus, 
besides successfully engineering a great 
popular event, gave the cause of music 


itself a “boost” which bore fruit for 
years after. 

Gilmore, too, was the means of bring- 
ing forward some great instrumental 
soloists. Among others, Jules Levy, the 
greatest cornetist of his time; Lefevre, 
the saxophonist; Arbuckle, another great 
cornetist. ¢ 6 e« 


The announcement of the death of 
Edouard de Reszke, the basso, on his 
estates in Poland brings to mind one 
of the tragedies of the musical and oper- 
atic world. Edouard and his brother 
Jean, you know, are recalled by old- 
timers as two great, shining lights in the 
opera here, season after season. While 
as a singer Edouard was thrown some- 
what into the shade by his elder brother, 
still in many respects he exceeded his 
brother. He certainly was a better actor 
and he certainly was more popular as a 
man. Perhaps this was due somewhat to 
the fact that it is very difficult for a 
singer to be both a tenor and a man, be- 
cause the popular tenor of the day is 
spoiled by the women, who throw them- 
selves at him. The press finds every- 
thing he does or says wonderful, ex 
traordinary. Indeed, the whole world is 
at his feet. 

The dream of the brothers de Reszke 
was a great estate in their beloved Po- 
land, and to this they practically sacri- 
ficed everything, even the large sums 
they made year after year, till they had 
an estate of some ten thousand acres, on 
which were a thousand or more peasants, 
living in comparative comfort under 
their kindly rule. They went in also 
extensively for the breeding of fine 
horses. 

Then came this war, which destroyed 
everything. Their beautiful estate was 
laid waste. 

Then the story came to us that Jean 
was teaching singing in Paris, while 
Edouard was living with the few 
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remaining peasants, who had not been 
killed or driven away, in the cellars of 
his former home, with barely enough to 
sustain life. 

Now we hear that he is dead. 

Among the characteristics of the two 
brothers was their intense interest in 
one another. But, if anything, Edouard 
took greater interest in Jean, than Jean 
did in him. They were both modest livers 
and maintained their efficiency by giv- 
ing one another singing lessons. 

Jean was somewhat inclined to be an 
aristocrat. Edouard was more demo- 
cratic, fond of humor, fond of a good 
story, fond of being with boon com- 
panions. And he certainly was far more 
liberal, open-handed than his brother 
Jean. They tell the story that after a 
great fire at a charity bazaar in Paris, at 
which many people lost their lives, a 
great subscription was being raised. 
Adelina Patti sent to Jean for a sub- 
scription. He sent her a few hundred 
francs, which she returned, and it is 
said never forgave him for his parsi- 
mony. 

Edouard told me when he was here that 
both he and his brother Jean owed their 
début as singers and much of their suc- 
cess to their sister Josephine, to her en- 
couragement and her introduction of 
them in society. 

Edouard also told me that he had been 
very reluctant to go into musical work 
till his sister overpersuaded him and 
got him to sing in the salon of some very 
prominent women in Paris, where he 
was so successful that he was finally 
induced to study for an operatic career. 

Both the de Reszkes were very tall, 
splendidly made men—Edouard particu- 
larly. That he should have died just 
now and under such distressful circum- 
stances will cause many a one besides 
myself to experience even more than a 
mere pang of regret and find it difficult, 
perhaps, to express our sympathy in 
words. 

* * * 

Our treatment of German singers and 
German music has already been shown to 
be far more broadminded than that which 
is being adopted even towards their own 
singers by the German authorities, for 
cables from Holland announce that the 
German Stage Society, which, I believe, 
controls the engagements in the various 
German opera houses and concert halls, is 
about to pass a resolution declaring that 
no German, male or female, accepting en- 
gagements in America shall be permitted 
to sing in any German opera house for 
five years. This, however, is not to apply 
to opera conductors or directors. ; 

Count Seebach, of the Royal Opera in 
Dresden, who will propose this resolution, 
has taken the opportunity to air the 
grievances which he claims German man- 
agers, and especially the organization he 
represents, have against this country. 
“We Germans,” said he, “do our honest 
best to find new talent, to train, to pre- 
pare them for réles in which they can 
develop their best powers. Then when 
we are fortunate and might harvest our 
success, along comes an American agent 
and robs us and the German public of the 
reward of our labors. We have had to 
give our artists four months’ leave for 
their American tournée, the four best 
months in the season, which upsets all 
our arrangements. In future German 
artists will have to decide between Ger- 
many and America.” 

At first sight it would appear that 
there was some justice to Count See- 
bach’s claim that, after Germany has 
trained her singers, they are seduced by 
the higher wage offered by America, and 
so they are lost to the Fatherland. A 
little investigation, however, will show 
that the worthy count has been misled by 
his evident antagonism to this country. 

In the first place, most of the German 
singers who have come here and made a 
success have returned home to spend the 
money they have won here. This has 
benefited Germany. In the next place, 
the experience they have gained here, es- 
pecially at the Metropolitan, where they 
had better opportunity than even in Ger- 
many, except in a few opera houses, has 
done more to aid their artistic develop- 
ment than all the stilted training they 
got in Germany. 

One thing they never got in Germany, 
and that is the art of beautiful singing. 
Very few German singers, with all their 
talent, with all their good voices, with all 
their unquestioned sincerity, with all 
their dramatic ability, have acquired the 
art of bel canto. 

One would really think, from the 
Count’s statement, that opera all over 
Germany—I refer to conditions before 
the war—was on a very high plane of 


musical and artistic excellence. The 
very reverse is the truth. Germany has 
a mass of opera houses, and except in 
the leading cities the kind of opera which 
is given is pretty poor, as anybody knows 
who has ever heard “Carmen” given in 
German in a small German city. 

There is, however, an implied sugges- 
tion in Count Seebach’s statement which 
is not warranted. By implication he sug- 
gests that the singers in German opera 
houses are not only well trained, but 
that they are well paid. The pay of the 
German singers, even in the state or mu- 
nicipal supported institutions, is very 
poor. Have we not Schumann-Heink’s 
declaration that she gave the best years 
of her life to opera in Germany, and 
never had a dollar to call her own, or 
even a decent wardrobe, till she came to 
the United States? And that is one of 
the reasons, because here she became 
well to do, as well as renowned, that she 
became an American citizen and brought 
her children up as Americans. If any- 
one should be disposed to question my 
statement as to the low standard of opera 
which prevails in most of the German 
cities, let me remind them that just be- 
fore the war Richard Strauss issued a 
public appeal to the opera houses all 
over Germany, especially those in some 
of the smaller cities, to get together, so 
as to raise the standard of opera which, 
he declared, was pitiably deficient, even in 
vital requirements. He urged three or 
four cities to enter a combination, so that 
they could have more rehearsals, engage 
better artists, improve their mise en 
scéne, and thus give better performances. 

* * * 


By the bye, I notice that Finck, of the 
New York Evening Post, has let the cat 
out of the bag with regard to the attitude 
of the directors of the Metropolitan 
towards continuing German opera in the 
répertoire while the war lasts. Such no- 
tice as has been given out to the press 
was to the effect that Signor Gatti-Cas- 
azza and the management had deter- 
mined to retain German opera in the 
répertoire, and, therefore, German sing- 
ers, all of which was properly credited 
to Signor Gatti’s known broadness of 
mind in these matters, he holding, and 
very properly, that German music, and 
especially Wagnerian music, had no re- 
lation to the war, nor the war to it, and 
that it would be very difficult for him, 
especially under existing conditions, to 
replace German opera and the German 
singers. 

This, of course, might be objected to by 
those who would pretty surely propose 
that Signor Gatti extend his répertoire 
of French opera. Anyway, it seems that 
on the President’s declaration that a 
state of war exists between this country 
and Germany that there was a very 
heated discussion among the directors of 
the Metropolitan, some insisting that the 
proper thing to do was absolutely to ban- 
ish German opera from the répertoire, as 
Cleofonte Campanini had done with re- 
gard to his forthcoming season of opera 
in Chicago. Wiser counsel, it seems, pre- 
vailed, and so, by a narrow vote, how- 
ever, it was finally decided-to keep the 
German operas in the répertoire, and to 
continue the services of the German 
singers. 

To me the decision of the directors and 
management is a wise one. The works of 
the great musicians belong to no nation- 
ality. They belong to the world. Fur- 
thermore, when all is said and done, 
music is the one universal language. 

In the next place, any discrimination 
at this time against German music, Ger- 
man singers, would put us in the same 
category with the Germans, with men 
like Count Seebach, and show us to be 
as narrow, as prejudiced and as anxious 
to sing a song of, hate as he seems to be. 

* * 

Just at the time, a little while ago, 
when I had boasted that the season was 
coming to a conclusion without the usual 
record of marital trouble among the 
artists, a perfect cyclone of domestic 
woe swept over us. 

First, there was Matzenauer and her 
husband, Ferrari-Fontana, who came to 
grief for reasons which gave the press 
ample opportunity to print columns with 
regard to the “artistic temperament.” 
Matzenauer had insisted, when the war 
came, that Ferrari drink Pilsner instead 
of Chianti, while Ferrari had insisted 
that Matzenauer eat spagett’ instead of 
sauerkraut! 

Then came the trouble in the Polacco 
family, when Madame sued her husband 
for divorce and mentioned as the prin- 
cipal cause of her unhappiness a young 
American prima donna connected with 
the Metropolitan, to whom, she said, her 
Polacco had been too devoted. 

Just before that the handsome Russian 
baritone, Baklanoff, had been brought to 
court by a lady who accused him of try- 
ing to keep himself in physical condi- 
tion by using her as a punching bag. 

And finally, to cap the climax, comes 


the talented pianist, Mme. Leginska, who 
sues her husband, the well-known Amer- 
ican composer and musician, Emerson 
Whithorne, alleging that her life with 
him for some years has been a mockery 
as well as a misery, to which Whithorne 
replied that the lady’s real name is not 
Leginska and that in suing him she is 
simply taking an opportunity to express 
the spite that she has had for him ever 


-since she left him several years ago. 


And to think we never even knew Le- 
ginska was married! 

Was it not Geraldine Farrar who de- 
clared that matrimony was something 
outside the sphere of the artist, and 
could not be indulged in with impunity? 
Of course, with true feminine inconsist- 
ency, she shortly after married Lou 
Tellegen. 

A lifelong acquaintance with artists 
and musicians leads me to believe that 
these good people are not any weaker 


morally than others, but that the condi- 
tions under which they have to do their 
work are such as almost to prevent that 
home life which is the necessary basis 
for a happy and contented marital ex- 
istence. Married, the woman goes one 
way to fulfill engagements, the man an- 
other. Sometimes they are even sep- 
arated by the ocean during the profes- 
sional season. Thus_ they te: al 
estranged and new relations are set up. 

However, let us be charitable to them 
in any criticism we are disposed to make 
and, above all, let us realize how fiercely 
the limelight of publicity beats upon 
them all the time and which, if it beat 
as fiercely upon the average human fam- 
ily, would disclose just as much trouble, 
perhaps more, if we are to judge by the 
divorce suits that are brought into the 
courts every day, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





CHICAGO’S NORTH SHORE 
FESTIVAL ECLIPSES ALL 
PREVIOUS EVENTS IN SERIES 





[Continued from page 6] 





of 1500 singers. Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Program: Overture to “Oberon” 
(Weber); aria for baritone, “Eri Tu” from 
“Ballo in Maschera” (Verdi); waltz chorus, 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube” (Strauss): 
songs for contralto (a) “Afton Water,” (b) 
“Charlie Is My Darling,’ (c) “My Love, 
She’s but a Lassie’; Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
“Tannhauser”’ (Wagner); cantata, ‘Mary 
Magdalene” (D’Indy) ; “Peer Gynt” suite for 


orchestra (Grieg); baritone aria, ‘Vision 
Fugitive’ from ‘Hérodiade” (Massenet) ; 
song, “To Thee, O Country’; “The Star 


Spangled Banner.” 


The singing of the children, under the 
direction of Prof. Osbourne McConathy, 
was delightful. A surprising and grati- 
fying feature of their work was their 
clear enunciation, the words of the songs 
being easily followed without the aid of a 
libretto. The vast size of the chorus, 
1500 voices, made it somewhat unwieldy 
in the lilting “Blue Danube,” but when 
the children got into the part-singing of 
this song, contrasting the boys’ voices 
with the girls’ voices, the tonal quality 
made the waltz so fascinating that the 
audience forced a repetition of it. In the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from “Tannhauser” 
the full, rolling volume of sound was im- 
mensely pleasing to the ear. 


Christine Miller sang a group of old, 


Scotch melodies, with an _ emotional 
warmth and expressiveness and a tender, 
sympathetic tonal loveliness that made an 
inevitable appeal. She added Mrs. 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring” as 
an extra. Miss Miller also sang in 
D’Indy’s effective cantata, “Mary Mag- 
dalene,” with the children’s chorus. 

Giuseppe De Luca made his Chicago 
début at this concert. His voice was full 
and round, although somewhat muffled on 
the higher tones, and he sang with re- 
straint and careful feeling for tonal 
values, rather than with fire. In vaude- 
ville parlance, “he stopped the show” 
when he sang, as an extra, “Largo al 
factotum” from “Barber of Seville.” The 
chorus of children could not contain its 
delight, and Mr. De Luca had to repeat 
the aria. 

Conductor Emil Oberhoffer also caught 
the spirit of amusing the children, for 
in repeating “In the Hall of the Mountain 
King” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, he 
made faces, twiddled his thumbs and per- 
formed drum major feats with his baton 
that convulsed them. 


Fifth Concert 


Operatic Night. Conductors: Emil Ober- 
hoffer and Peter C. Lutkin. Soloists: Alma 
Gluck, soprano; Rollin M. Pease, bass. Fes- 
tival Chorus. A Cappella Choir. Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. Program: Over- 
ture to “Rienzi’’ (Wagner); aria for so- 
prano, “L’Amerd Sard Costante” from “Il Ré 
Pastore’ (Mozart); tone poem, “Finlandia” 
(Sibelius); chorus, “The Merry Wedding” 


(Grainger); chorus, “Bubbling Springs” 
(Herman); aria, “Je Dis Que Rien Ne 
M’épouvante” from “Carmen” (Bizet); or- 
chestra, “Capriccio Espagnole’ (Rimsky- 


Korsakoff) ; songs: “Peasant Song” (Rach- 
maninoff), “Chanson Indoue’”’ from ‘“Sadko” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), “Song of the Shepherd 
Lehl” from “Snégourochka”’ (Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff) ; chorus, “The 149th Psalm” (Dvorak). 

The closing concert was marked by a 
new work by Percy Grainger and by the 
tremendous success of Alma _ Gluck. 
Grainger’s bridal dance, “The Merry 
Wedding,” proved to be a fascinating 
work, with a good melodic foundation, 
and it gave Conductor Lutkin a chance 
for full choral effects, which he was not 
loath to obtain. Rollin M. Pease sang 
the solo part. The work is a setting of a 
Faroe Island folk-song, “The Song of 
Brownswain,” delightfully translated 
from the Danish by the composer and his 
mother, Mrs. Rose Grainger. Reinhold 
L. Herman’s “Bubbling Springs” is 
another new work heard at this festival. 
It is a swiftly moving choral, and it was 


sung rather effectively by the women of 
the festival chorus. 

Mme. Gluck was heard in a Mozart 
aria, Micaela’s Air from “Carmen,” and 
a group of Russian songs. Her voice 
sounded more fresh and youthful than at 
her Chicago appearances this season. 
The “Chanson Indoue,” from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” was especially deli- 
cate and lovely. Mme. Gluck had to add 
five songs to her program, including 
Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” 
with the orchestra, and “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny,” Handel’s “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” and La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger,” numbers for 
which her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, 
played the piano accompaniments. 

Conductor Oberhoffer and his orchestra 
obtained a triumph, comparable to the 
ovation accorded to them on artists’ 
night. The sheer tonal beauty of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espag- 
nol” would of itself entitle them to the 
reception they got, aside from the rhyth- 
mic vigor and joyous enthusiasm that 
they put into their playing. In the 
“Rienzi” overture they seemed to lack 
something of the finish of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, which has always 
heretofore furnished the instrumental 
part of the North Shore Music Festival, 
but I know of no orchestra that plays 
with as much exuberant delight as was 
shown by the Minneapolis organization 
at this festival. 

The festival was brought to a close 
with the singing, in English, of Dvorak’s 
setting of the 149th Psalm. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY MUSIC 





Many Worthy Programs at the College 
During April 


URBANA, ILL., May 30.—Spring musi- 
cal programs at the University of Illinois 
were devoted largely to organ music. 
Thus, during a five organ recitals 
were given, of which no fewer than four 
were played by J. Lawrence Erb, director 
of the School of Music at the University. 
Edna A, Treat gave the eightieth organ 
recital in the university series, in the 
auditorium. One of the most all-’round 
interesting events of the spring series 
was a lecture-recital, “Songs of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” 
presented by Mr. Erb and H. D. Nas- 
myth. A notable array of composers 
ranging from Handel to Beethoven were 
represented in the program. 

_Another worthy joint recital was that 
given by Helen B. Clarke, contralto, and 
Stella Percival, pianist. The larger of- 
ferings were a Suite, Op. 44, by Backer- 
Groéndahl, and “Eliland,” by Von Fielitz. 
The programs at Mr. Erb’s recitals were 
admirable specimens, not too long and 
never topheavy with the severer classical 
works, although the latter were not over- 
looked. At the next-to-the-last All- 
University Service, April 15, the Agricul- 
tural Glee Club sang “The Lost Chord,” 
and several organ works were performed. 





Congratulations from Indiana 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Please accept check for another year’s 
subscription to the most interesting mag- 
azine I know of. Words do not express 
how much I have enjoyed reading Musi- 
CAL AMERICA this last year. 

Congratulations on your new home and 
many wishes for more success. 

Sincerely, 
SEBASTIAN B. PALMA, 

Lafayette, Ind., May 29, 1917. 
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American Born, the Dancer Has 
Studied Russian Art, Taken 
Russian Name and Makes 
Concert Tour with Russian 
Symphony Orchestra—Tells 
of Visit to Tsarskoe-Sélo, 
Where the Former Czar Is 


Now Imprisoned 


HEN Lada, the dancer, and her 

mother visited Tsarskoe-Sélo, the ex- 
Czar’s village, in 1913 to witness a bril- 
liant performance of “The Hunchback 
Horse,” given by the Imperial Russian 
Ballet, they little dreamed that four 
years later the Russian ruler would be 
imprisoned in the very village that ex- 
isted by his bounty. 

Lada described for the writer the 
gay life in the Czar’s village when the 
ballet came from Petrograd to perform 
for an especially invited audience in a 
quaint little theater built on the lines 
of the Princess Theater in New York. 

“We were very anxious to catch a 
glimpse of the Ballet and to visit the 
private grounds of Tsarskoe-Sélo,” Lada 


told the writer. “The guards refused 
to let us into the garden, but after wait- 
ing about three hours and explaining 
that we were friends of the Consul, we 
were finally admitted. I even succeeded 
in sketching the gate leading into the 
garden. (Lada’s sketch is reproduced 
here. ) 

“You will recall that the dethroned 
Czar wanted nothing better than to care 
for the roses that he was so fond of. 
The flowers that he referred to were in 
the garden at Tsarskoe-Sélo. At first 
the Czar was refused permission to re- 
turn, but later it was reported that he 


' sian art and Russian affairs. 












































Lada, the Concert Dancer, in Typical Russian Costume (Center). 
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The Dancer in Borodine’s “Prince Igor” Ballet (Right). 


Sketch Made by Lada at Tsarskoe-Sélo, the Ex-Czar’s Village, in 1913 


was allowed to shovel snow there.” 

Many conjectures as to the fate of the 
Imperial Russian Ballet have been made 
since the Russian Revolution. Lada, who 
is naturally interested in the dance and 
in things Russian, declared that the Rus- 
sian Ballet would not die. “The people 


_ love it,” she said, ‘and for this reason, 


if for no other, it will survive. 
“Before the war, Prince Jurgievich, 
Chamberlain to the Czar, remarked in 
this studio, ‘The Russian swears by the 
Czar and the Imperial Ballet.’ The lat- 
ter half of his statement still holds good.” 


Lada’s Destiny Linked with Russia 


Lada is an American, but, curiously 
enough, her destiny is linked with Rus- 
Her name 


is Russian. She has studied and lived 


a great part of her life in Russia. Many 
Russians are numbered among _ her 
friends. Her first American tour was 
in conjunction with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with which she has 
just concluded a series of appearances. 

“T have found Americans very sympa- 
thetic to Russian music,” continued Lada. 
“Those audiences that are familiar with 
my work have always requested that I 
include several of my Russian dances on 
my programs. In one of the cities that 
I visited on my recent Southern trip, 
the audience joined in singing the Rus- 
sian Hymn when Modest Altschuler and 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra played 
it. 

The present universal struggle for the 
triumph of Liberty is mirrored in art as 
well as in life. One of the most effec- 


tive dances performed by Lada at the 
recent Biennial in Birmingham, Ala., 
was her interpretation of Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody, in which the 
dancer portrayed Pannonia, the Hun- 
garian Goddess of Liberty. The dancer 
gives choreographic expression to Liszt’s 
stirring music, which depicts the period 
of 1849, when the Magyars fought vali- 
antly for their independence. 

On the same program at the Federa- 
tion Convention Lada gave her indi- 
vidual interpretations of Glinka’s “Kam- 
arinskaia,” MacDowell’s “Shadow 
Dance” and Strauss’s “Blue Danube.” 
Her contributions to the program repre- 
sented the romantic, in contrast to the 
classical side of music, as expressed by 
the symphonic numbers played by Mr. 
Altschuler’s orchestra. H. B. 





HAGERSTOWN HONORS 
MARYLANDCOMPOSERS 


Native Musicians Hold Central 
Place on Festival Programs of 
Choral Society 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp., May 25. — The 
fourth annual Music Festival of the 
Choral Society of Hagerstown, Charles 
Howard Roderick, conductor, took place 
on Thursday and Friday evenings, May 
24 and 25, at the Maryland Theater, 
Hagerstown. The festival proved that 
musical activity of the thriving Mary- 
land town is based upon sound princi- 
ples, for the ideals represented in these 
two musical evenings not alone disclosed 
a community interest, but a recognition 
of effort from a nearby music center, 
Baltimore, from which there was repre- 
sentation by soloists and composers. 

The program on Thursday evening be- 
gan with the chorus and large audience 





singing “The Star-Spangled Banner,”: 


which was followed by two patriotic num- 
bers, “Our America,” by Mrs. Stetson, 


and Bruno Huhn’s “My Boy.” Mabel 
Garrison, the former Baltimorean, who 
has gained distinction as a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, then 
appeared and held the audience spell- 
bound with her charming delivery of the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé.” After this 
another Baltimorean, Bart Wirtz, ’cellist 
and member of the teaching staff of the 
Peabody Conservatory, played with ideal 
command the Variations Symphonique of 
Boellmann. In two numbers, Werren- 
rath’s “The Cavalier’s Song” and Cook’s 
“Swing Along,” the male chorus gave 
delight. 

Groups of songs by Miss Garrison fol- 
lowed, among which were two composi- 
tions of her husband, George Siemmon, a 
former Baltimorean. Mr. Wirtz also 
gave a group of short compositions which 
revealed his poetic qualities. The fea- 
tures of this program were the presenta- 
tions of three compositions by Franz C. 
Bornschein of Baltimore. His cantata, 
“Zorah,” the poem of which has been 
written by Frederick H. Martens, was 
the most pretentious number of the pro- 
gram and its dramatic content was ef- 


fectively presented under the careful 
baton of Charles H. Roderick. The solo 
episodes were colorfully sung by Mabel 
Garrison. The work of the women’s 
chorus in this number received enthusi- 
astic applause from the audience and 
elicited praise from the composer, who 
was present. His mixed choruses, “My 
’Longshore Lass” and “The Indian Sere- 
nade,” were sung with good attention to 
textual and musical demands. After 
each presentation Mr. Bornschein was 
obliged to acknowledge the applause be- 
stowed upon his works. 

After the first evening’s concert the 
Baltimore musicians, Mabel Garrison, 
Bart Wirtz and the two composers, 
George Siemmon and Franz C. Born- 
schein, were the guests of honor at a 
reception given at the home of Major 
Joseph C. Byron, whose wife, Mrs. 
Byron, is the president of the Hagers- 
town Choral Society. 

The soloists on Friday evening were 
Reinald Werrenrath, the New York 
baritone, and Abram Goldfus, the young 
Baltimore violinist. A short recital by 
the soloists preceded the presentation of 
Deems Taylor’s ballad, “The Highway- 
man,” in which Mr. Werrenrath sang the 
solo part and in which the chorus again 
disclosed the fine training that has been 
gained under the guidance of Charles 
H. Roderick. 

George Siemmon was the accompanist 
for Mabel Garrison; Harry Spier or 
ported at the piano for Mr. Werrenrath. 
The efficient assistance of Roy Alexander 
McMichel, the Hagerstown pianist, ac- 
companist for the soloists and _ the 
chorus, added much to the success of the 
programs. a, & Be 





Worcester Musicians Add to Fund for 
Polish Sufferers 


WORCESTER, MASs., May 22.—The fund 
for the war sufferers of Poland benefited 
to the extent of a few hundred dollars 
by a sacred concert and patriotic exer- 
cises given at the Plaza Theater last 
night. The audience, although small, 
was an appreciative and responsive one. 
The concert was given under the auspices 
of parishioners of St. Mary’s Church, 
and its success was due chiefly to the 
efforts of Rev. B. A. Bojanowski, rector 
of the church. A feature of the musical 
program was the appearance of St. Ce- 
celia’s Choir, consisting of thirty voices, 
led by Adam Chilinski. The Worcester 
Symphony Orchestra, Daniel Silvester, 
conductor, did excellent work. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
PATRIOTIC PROGRAM 


Concert Includes Stanley Avery’s 
New Song Dedicated to 
Red Cross 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 23.—A pro- 
gram of patriotic music, under the lead- 
ership of Stanley R. Avery, was pre- 
sented at the Auditorium Thursday eve- 
ning. The choir of St. Mark’s Church, 
of which Mr. Avery is director, was as- 
sisted by Mildred Ozias DeVries, so- 
prano; Alma Johnson Porteous, con- 
tralto; Mrs. William P. Remington, ac- 
companist; Sudwarth Frasier, tenor; 
Ray R. Moorhouse, baritone; Edmund 
Sereno Ender, organist; Henry W. Gib- 
son, snare drum. Rev. Dr. James E. 
Freeman gave a short address, in which 
he called special attention to Mr. Avery’s 
new song, “The Red Cross,” sung by 
Mrs. Porteous, the profits of which are 


designed by the composer to be turned 
over to the uses of the Red Cross. The 
song voices a noble spirit, appropriately 
expressive of the devotion and service 
of a noble order. 

The curtain rose upon a group of 
orty singers, men and women, dressed 
in Red Cross working costumes, seated 
upon a graduated platform, against a 
white background mounting a huge red 
cross. The auditorium was elaborately 
decorated with flags of the Allied coun- 
tries, some of which were of special sig- 
nificance because of association. One, 
loaned by Caroline Crosby, “has been 
raised only four times: Lincoln’s second 
inauguration, Battle of Gettysburg, Lin- 
coln’s assassination and the declaration 
of war with Germany.” 

The program was sung from platform 
and the floor according to printed in- 
structions. It was interesting to note 
the growing enthusiasm of the audience 
as it overcame its reticence and sang 
with increasing volume and freedom 
“America,” the choruses of “The Battle 
Cry of Freedom”; “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean”; “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’; “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Numbers sung by the chorus were 





Horatio W. Parker’s “Gloriosa Patria”; 
the old Irish melody, “Go Where Glory 
Waits Thee”; “My Maryland”; “Keep 
the Home-Fires Burning’; “O Stern Old 
Land,” Frederick Field Bullard. Mr. 
Frasier sang “The Trumpeter,” by Arlie 
Dix; Mrs. DeVries, “When the Boys 
Come Home,” by Oley Speaks, and Dr. 
Moorhouse, Julian Edwards’s “My Own 
United States.” The a capella work 
of the choir was admirable and the 
snap of the snare drum in the accom- 
panied numbers gave just the right 
urge to alertness and good effect. There 
were many encores, including “Yankee 
Doodle,” “Dixie,” “Minnesota, Hail to 
Thee,” and others. Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” was redemanded. The 
proceeds of the concert went to the Red 
Cross. 7. ls te 


Three Concerts in One Evening for 
Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 26.—Last eve- 
ning seemed to be a popular one for 
concerts in Montclair, for three affairs 
were given simultaneously. In addition 
to a “Soirée Francaise,” the Outlook 
Club gave its final concert for this sea- 
son, with the Edith Rubel Instrumental 
Trio as the attraction. In Grace Pres- 
byterian Church an enjoyable concert 
was given by young people, including 
vocal solos by Alice Castner, contralto; 
violin solos by Frederick Ulrich, Jr.; 
piano solos by Bertha Stammelman, 
Gladys Clegg, Charles Castner and E. 
Abel Ulrich. The four last named are 
artist pupils of Wilbur Follett Unger. 
The concert was under the direction of 
Charles Castner. W. F. Uz 


Worcester Hears Pupils of Josephine 
Knight in Recital of Merit 


WORCESTER, MAss., May 24.—One of 
the leading spring recitals took place in 
the ballroom of the Bancroft Hotel last 
night, when pupils of Josephine Knight, 
teacher of singing in this city and Bos- 
ton, appeared in a delightfully arranged 
program. Fully 300 lovers of music were 
present and gave unstinted applause to 
the efforts of the performers. Of par- 
ticular merit was the work of Selma 
Johnson and Vesta Wik-Thyden, so- 


pranos, and Mabel A. Anderson, con- 
tralto. Others who sang were Blanche 
Mayers, Doris Clark, Mildred Sieben, 


Dorothy Higgins, Harriet E. Roe, Lillian 
Baker, Blanche Goodwin, Grace E. Bar- 
ber, Mildred Booth, Carolyn M. Foster, 
Edith Harvey and Hazel Brooks- 
Blanchard. 7. Se 
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SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA MAY 
DISBAND FOR LACK OF SUPPORT 


Uncertainty of War Times Makes Financial Support Problematical 
Local Critic Gives Figures to Prove that San Francisco Is Far 
Behind Minneapolis in Meeting Orchestra Expenses—Mansfield 
Club Concert Among Important Events of Week’s Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, May 23, 1917. 

USIC-LOVERS are awaiting with 

eagerness the decision of the San 
Francisco Musical Association’s govern- 
ing board as to whether the Symphony 
Orchestra will be continued in existence 
during the coming year. The fate of the 
orchestra depends on the amount of 
money raised before the early part of 
June. Our millionaires are slow in sub- 
scribing, it is said. 

Symphony music is a kind that re- 
quires composure of mind and a genuine 
neutrality of sentiment, and the public 
is just now a long way from tranquillity. 
- An auxiliary organization of women is 
endeavoring to help save the situation 
and the Examiner is campaigning in be- 
half of the orchestra. Conditions look 
a bit more dubious than they did earlier 
in the month, but still there is hope. 
Mr. Mason, in the newspaper just men- 
tioned, pleads that in time of war “people 
need a means of expression and music is 
the only adequate one,” that music is a 
necessity and that our need of the sym- 
phony is all the greater for the reason 
that we have no opera. Making an in- 
teresting comparison, he says: 

“Minneapolis, with its population of 
350,000, does much more than San Fran- 
cisco with its 550,000, and it is among 
the wealthy that the discrepancy is most 
apparent. Only three San Franciscans 
give $1,000; in Minneapolis the number 


of donors of $1,000 is twenty-three. 
Against San Francisco’s twelve contrib- 
utors of $500 Minneapolis sets her thirty- 
four. It is true that we have a single 
donor of $5,000, but that exceptional 
benefaction does not make good our in- 
equality in point of esthetic providence 
—I won’t call it generosity—with the 
much smaller city of Minneapolis.” 

“In order to ‘nail the facts into the 
popular consciousness,’ the comparative 
figures are given in tabular form: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEE RGSS SAPS Sa RE, 5 2h, DUDS Aap ae eaienee 1 
RS cts os Sieg oan asa sa eieialgiate a cee s Ghe. 3 
a iio korn cag pealwraly Gini wig ool ees! wha abaiy alera a 1 
ET aso spice paetal de wva7p eave paasela eo" 6.9) eae aoe 12 
SE a avava le aie Ga aleve’ sata eup cals aie atest c acaters 2 
Satna: aie a vad Sida a oA Basa ee ee 2 
Re TN sd! nis kth ie ale ose Wie ae enn ca eee 
MINNEAPOLIS 
IE 9a sia ag Re Stag a EN 6 wate sole Rae © oD 23 
UE ani chines’ = a a/alara oa oaieta aia alatain © wel: 34 
ENG |” A OO a ee 


Gordon Blanding is the man who pays 
$5,000 a year. I. W. Hellman, Mrs. W. 
G. Irwin and Mrs. W. D. Neilson pay 
$1,000 each. Mrs. Louise T. Sharon pays 
$700. On the $500 list are William 
Sproule, the Southern Pacific Railway 
president; Selah Chamberlain, A. B. C. 
Dohrmann, Herbert Fleischhacker, Morti- 
mer Fleishhacker, Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Heller, Mr. and Mrs. 
I. W. Hellman, Jr., Mrs. M. S. Koshland, 
J. H. Rosseter and George Whittell. 


Favor Cheaper Amusement 


There are numerous other millionaires 
in the association, and I think that if 
they fail to continue the concerts it will 
be because they do not believe that a 
troubled public wants the symphony 
music. It certainly will not be on ac- 
count of the high cost of living. 

Theatre patrons are already turning 
strongly to the merrier and cheaper 


forms of entertainment, and there seems . 


a strong probability that a similar trend 
will be followed in musical patronage. 
The musical comedy, “The Masked 
Model” is playing at the Cort Theater, 
home of the symphony orchestra, to 
crowded houses. Irene Audrey, the prin- 
cipal feminine star, is a young San Fran- 
ciscan, Irene Kelly Williams, who has 
adopted Audrey as her stage name. 
Prior to going East two years ago in 
search of celebrity she was a leading 
singer in the San Francisco Musical Club. 
Last Wednesday evening the Mans- 
feldt Club presented a piano program to 
an enthusiastic audience that thronged 
the large concert hall of the Palace 
Hotel. The participants were Berkeley 
Howell, Ruth Viola Davis, Esther Hjelte, 


Stella Howell, Alyce Dupas, Mrs. Will- 
iam Romaine, Jr., and Mrs. Hugo Mans- 
feldt. 

Other Interesting Recitals 


Alberta Livernash, a talented young 
pianist, gave a recital in the Italian 
Room of the Hotel St. Francis last Tues- 
day evening. She played Bach’s “Italian 
Concerto,” two Scarlatti compositions, 
Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22, 
a Chopin group, Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody 
in C Major, Grieg’s Nocturne, Ravel’s 
“The Fairy Garden” and MacDowell’s 
Concert Etude. There was a large audi- 
ence and Miss Livernash received a great 
deal of well-deserved applause. 

In the regular weekly recital at the 
Civic Auditorium, Edwin Lemare last 
Sunday pleased an audience of about 
2500 persons with a Toccata and Fugue 
of his own, D’Evry’s “Evening Song,” 
the “Parsifal” Prelude, Chopin’s E Flat 
Nocturne, Gounod’s “Funeral March of a 
Marionette,” Dvorak’s “Carnaval,” an 
improvisation, “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “America.” 

THOMAS NUNAN. 


LYNCHBURG PLAYERS IN DEBUT 








Sweet Briar College Orchestra Wel- 
comed—Randolph-Macon College 
Recital 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 22.—The or- 
chestra of Sweet Briar College, under 


the direction of Charlotte Kendall Hull, 
instructor in violin, made its first ap- 
pearance before a Lynchburg audience 
last night at the High School audito- 
rium, when the members of this organ- 
ization gave an orchestral concert for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. <A thor- 
oughly artistic program was given be- 
fore a representative audience of music- 
lovers. 

The personnel of the orchestra follows: 

Jeanne Alexander, Irvine Guy, Julia Stone, 
Frances Parker, Helen Mahood, Beatrice 
Henry, Eleanor McCormick, Winston Wil- 
kinson, Lucia Allen, Grace Millner, Eleanor 
Wingfield, Constance Pringle, Charles Pringle 
and Meade Wilkinson, Ethel Gardner, Kather- 
ine Phlegar, Miss Taylor, John Weinel, Dr. 
W. E. Walker, Ruby Walker, C. E. Harris, 
Dorothy Neal, Claudine Hutter and Charlotte 
Kendall Hull. 


The annual concert and recital by the 
music department of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College was given May 19 in 
the college chapel before a large audi- 
ence and the event proved to be one of 
the most pleasing of the entire season. 
The graduates in music this year were 
Grace Sheffey, Lynchburg; Helen Hardy 
Bedford and Betsy Brown, Buena Vista 
The chorus of fifty voices scored a dis- 
tinct success. ~~ a a 





New Albany Children Give Patriotic 
Program on Memorial Day 


NEw ALBANY, IND., May 31.—A novel 
and beautiful effect was produced at the 
Memorial Day ceremonies at the Na- 
tional Cemetery by a chorus of 500 school 
children. The choral work was under 
the leadership of Music Supervisor An- 
ton Embs,.and the voices were supported 
by Dryer’s Military Band. The children 
sang with remarkable unanimity and fine 
attack. The first number was an ar- 
rangement by Mr. Embs of fifteen Amer 
ican songs of patriotism, the second a 
medley of National airs, closing with the 
American anthem. In the evening, at 
the High School, the three orchestras of 
the Grammar schools were combined in 
a body of players numbering seventy, 
which gave a concert before a large and 
well pleased audience, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Embs. The smaller in- 
dividual orchestras are led by Ruth 
Shrader, Grace Hartley and Esther 
Browne. H. P. 





Estelle Hutchinson Sings at Lecture on 
Poland 


Estelle Hutchinson, soprano, was an 
admired soloist.at the recent lecture on 
“Poland,” by Capt. E. J. Hart, at 138 
East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Mr. and Mme. Paderewski were the pa- 
trons and at the conclusion the wife of 
the great pianist bestowed compliments 
on Miss Hutchinson. - Other soloists were 
Hans Barth and Joseph Phillips. Miss 
Hutchinson has been teaching in New 
York in addition to her concert engage- 
ments and has many pupils prominent in 
church work, 























Dr. Wilham C. Carl 


announces the re-opening 


of the 
Guilmant 


Organ School 
October 8th, 1917 


With increased facilities in 
each department 


(Dr. Carl Personally Instructs All Students in the 
Art of Organ Playing) 





Six free Scholarships 





25 Students now holding New York positions 





Send for new illustrated Catalogue 


44 West |2th Street 
New York 
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CREATING MUSICIANS IN LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 
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How Los Angeles Is Making Executants and Intelligent Lovers of Music by Her Splendid System of Public School Instruction. These Happy Youngsters Are Only 


a Fraction of the Orchestral Players in the 100 Civic Orchestras. 


Left: 


The Junior Combination Orchestra, Ages Six to Twelve 


OS ANGELES, CAL., June 6.—More 
concentrated and practical effort 
has been made in this country in the last 
few years to inculcate musical apprecia- 
tion and to create musicians among the 
growing generation than ever before. 
What is being attempted and accom- 
plished in this direction through our 
public schools is especially worthy of 
note, not only because the schools com- 
prise a medium in behalf of musical 
education that is far-reaching, but also 
because they constitute a concrete reflec- 
tion of the general public’s interest in 
the matter. What is being done in mu- 
sical training in the public schools of 
Los Angeles is perhaps being attained 
on a somewhat similar scale all over the 
country. However, as an illustrative ex- 
ample, this city possesses a record that 
may be cited as illuminating. 

For instance, of the total of 206 pub- 
lic schools in Los Angeles 153 are known 
as elementary schools, the pupils in 
which range in ages from six to about 
fifteen years, and in these elementary 
schools alone there are over one hun- 
dred separate and duly organized orches- 


tras, with a combined membership of, 


more than 1400 pupils. And not in- 


cluded in these organized orchestras are 
several hundred other boys and girls in 
these same schools who are studying 
music in some other way. Some of them 
are devoting their time to the piano or 
some other instrument exclusively, and 
do not care for the orchestral work. 
Then, too, there are the several inter- 
mediate and high schools, in which music 
is also given considerable attention. 
However, in the latter two branches, 
each school, so far as music is concerned, 
is treated as an independent unit, and 
hence there is less opportunity for the 
forming of orchestras. 


Under Central Direction 


‘The music departments of all the ele- 
mentary schools in the city are organ- 
ized under one. supervising department, 
which is directed by Jennie L. Jones, 
with Alma L. Stickel and Mary B. Lud- 
low as assistants. This arrangement 
naturally enables greater co-operation 
among the various schools, and not only 
does it facilitate the forming of inde- 
pendent orchestras, but is also taken ad- 
vantage of to create large combination 
orchestras. These combination orches- 
tras, of which there are at present two, 
are brought together for concert work 
from time to time, and are composed of 
pupils picked, because of the progress 








group of songs highly effective. 
cerity of purpose.”—Elmira Telegram. 


ELIZABETH 


DICKSON 


CONTRALTO 


“Miss Elizabeth Dickson did significant singing in the ‘Persian Garden’ cycle. 
Her dignity and repose in expression, her coloring and finely contrasted tonal tints, 
her adjustment of dynamics and excellent diction made her interpretations of her 
She is an artist of splendid intelligence and sin- 
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made, from the different schools. The 
Junior Combination this year has a mem- 
bership of eighty-five, from six to twelve 
years in age, and the Seventh and 
Eighth Grade Combination is composed 
of eighty members, ranging from twelve 
to about fifteen years. 

The entertainments given by these 
combination orchestras are well staged 
affairs, largely attended by the public 
and genuinely entertaining. They do 
much to encourage the embryo musicians 
to take added interest and also, through 
the practice they receive preceding the 
concerts, are of much practical benefit in 
an instructive way. During a _ recent 
visit of Walter Damrosch the Juniors 
enjoyed the distinction of being “direct- 
ed” in one of their pieces by the noted 
conductor, who complimented them very 
highly and, incidentally, filled them with 
lasting enthusiasm. 


Spurs Private Lessons 


The children in their school music 
work, of course, receive instruction only 
in classes, there being no time for indi- 
vidual attention, but one of the impor- 
tant things accomplished by the teaching 
of music in the public schools is that 
those pupils actually interested in music 
will find the means and the time to take 
private lessons at home. The school as- 
sociation creates a sort of competitive 
enthusiasm and also succeeds in starting 
many a youngster upon a musical career 
who otherwise perhaps would be started 
off in some other less agreeable direction. 
Many of the children, for instance, come 
from poor parents and yet they, as well 
as better situated ones, may possess a 
natural musical inclination. While the 
schools make no provision for supplying 
the instruments, the teachers are often 
able to assist those pupils too poor to buy 
in the matter of borrowing the necessary 
money and then, too, many of the chil- 
dren, by virtue of their school associa- 
tion, are led to purchase cheap instru- 
ments in partnership with others. 

In fact, in the Los Angeles schools this 
joint ownership of instruments is quite 
common. Moreover, the boys entering 
into such arrangements usually raise the 
necessary amount of money by selling 


Seventh and Eighth Grade Combination Orchestra, Ages Fourteen to Fifteen. Right: 


newspapers or by some other work of 
their own, proving beyond question that 
their interest in music is genuine. In 
one instance, for illustration, three little 
boys, the oldest not over eleven years, 
are the co-owners of a three-dollar vio- 
lin, which they purchased with their own 
money, each being compelled to take his 
turn in the use of it. 


Encouraging Their Progress 


While orchestral work perhaps offers 
the more spectacular phase, particularly 
in the elementary schools of the city, it 
nevertheless represents but a small por- 
tion of what is actually being done in the 
public schools, not only in this city, but 
throughout the country, to encourage and 
facilitate musical education. Approx- 
imately 225 pianos, for instance, are ac- 
tually owned by the Los Angeles city 
schools—that is, in the three subdivi- 
sions, known as elementary, intermediate 
and high schools. They also own several 
talking-machines, as well as a circulat- 
ing library of records for the latter. 
These machines are used solely for the 
purpose of inculcating a general appre- 
ciation of music, and the records are 


‘carefully selected to create a love for 


the best compositions. The pupils are 
also encouraged to attend recitals and, 
by their being divided into groups, each 
group is given the opportunity some 
time during the year to attend as guest 
some one of the ten or twelve public con- 
certs given by the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 


New York Chamber Music Society Gives 
Musicale in Greenwich, Conn. 


GREENWICH, CONN., June 1.—The first 
in a series of matinée musicales by mem- 
bers of the New York Chamber Music 
Society for the summer colony here was 
given to-day at the home of Mrs. Clif- 
ford B. Harmon. Caroline Beebe, who 
is directing the concerts, was heard in 
piano solos. The ensemble numbers were 
provided by a quartet made up of André 
Tourret, first violin; Herbert Corduan, 
second violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola, 
and Engelbert Roentgen, ’cello. 








KEMP STILLINGS 


VIOLINIST 


Personal Direction 
EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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STAND BEHIND THE MEN 
BEHIND THE GUNS 


Buy a 


LIBERTY LOAN BOND 


and 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


Interest 3;%—lssued by the United States Government 
Denominations: $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $50,000, and $100,000 


First Payment as Low as One Dollar 


You Have Until August 30, 1917, to Pay in Full for Your Bonds 


Ask Any Banker, Postmaster, Express Company or Merchant for an 


Official Application Blank and— 


APPLY FOR YOUR LIBERTY LOAN BOND TODAY 
A Tribute to the Flag 


and 


The Safest Investment in the World 


“Wars cannot be conducted without money. It is the first thing to be provided. In this war 
it is the most immediate help—the most effective help that we can give. We must not be content witha 
subscription of two billion dollars—we must oversubscribe this loan as an indication that America is 
stirred to the depths and aroused to the summit of her greatness in the cause of freedom. Let us not 
endanger success by complacent optimism. Let us not satisfy ourselves with the reflection that some 
one else will subscribe the required amount. Let every man and woman in the land make it his or 
her business to subscribe to the Liberty Loan immediately, and if they cannot subscribe themselves, let 
them induce somebody else to subscribe. Provide the Government with the funds indispensably 
needed for the conduct of the war and give notice to the enemies of the United States that we have 
billions to sacrifice in the cause of Liberty. 


“Buy a Liberty Bond today; do not put it off until tomorrow. Every dollar provided quickly and 
expended wisely will shorten the war and save human life.’’— 


SECRETARY W. G. McADOO. 
May 14, 1917. 


A LIBERTY LOAN BOND IS UNCLE SAM’S PROMISE TO PAY, AND HE 
IS WORTH $225,000,000,000 
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Frieda Hempel To Spend Her 
First Summer in America 








a 


ERVANTS and shoes are two dis- 

tinctly every-day problems, but they 
beset the prima donna just as they do 
the ordinary human being, and Frieda 
Hempel, the charming soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is per- 
fectly free to admit that she has had her 
troubles in these matters this season. 

“When it comes to American-made 
shoes,” said Miss Hempel to the MUSICAL 
AMERICA interviewer a few evenings ago, 
“T must say that I have had difficulties. 
The trouble is to get a shoe which will 
fit and give service, and most important 
of all, comfort. How can a singer do 
herself justice on the concert or operatic 
stage when her shoes pinch? The trou- 
ble, I think, is that the lasts are made too 
pointed. There are a great many things 
which are done better here in America 
than in Europe, but give me European- 
made shoes for comfort—possibly not for 
style. 

“As to servants, I am not sure that I 
am exactly in favor of labor unions, as 
a general thing, but I do think that there 
should be a housewives’ association. I 
have a cook and a chambermaid who 
have been with me ten years, but now that 
I am taking a large house for the sum- 
mer, I need additional help and it surely 
is a difficult problem. I need a maid who 
can speak both English and German. I 
also need a chauffeur who can speak both 
languages. The difficulty is to get com- 
petent help who have the special qualifi- 
cations needed in my case.” 


May Live Here Permanently 


Miss Hempel is looking forward to her 
first summer in America. Although she 
does not say so, it is very probable that 
she will make her home here, if not per- 
manently, at least for several years. 
She has been re-engaged for the Metro- 
politan for two seasons, and the extent 
to which she has been booked in concert 
and recital already for next season indi- 
cates that the demand for her services 
in this department of music is increasing 
to such an extent that it is probably only 
a question of time when she will become 
a permanent fixture in the musical life 
of this country. 

“In times like these,” continued Miss 
Hempel, “the question of giving for 
charity is uppermost in the minds of all. 
There is one form of charitable work 
which appeals to me with special force, 
and that is, the care of poor children. I 
think if every well-to-do family would 
take into their homes one child whose 
parents are unable to give it proper care, 
a great deal could be done to relieve suf- 
-fering. In cases where it might not be 
possible actually to take a child into the 
home to live, it would be easily possible 
to give a child one or more meals each 


day. In the average large family of 
well-to-do people, enough is’ thrown 


away each day to feed one or more chil- 
Care of this kind would, no doubt, 


dren. 


ly know what to do with the room, al- 
though I shall entertain a number of 
friends during the season.” 


Collector of Antiques 


Miss Hempel has taken a long lease 
of a beautiful apartment overlooking 
Central Park and has been giving much 
attention during spare moments the past 
season to the furnishing and decorating 
of this home. There are still some things 
to be added to the furnishings, and she 
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Frieda Hempel, Who Is To Spend Her First Summer in This Country 


do much toward preventing the spread 
of infantile paralysis, which was such 
an awful scourge last season in this part 
of the country. 

“When I lived in Germany I did this 
for several children for whom I was god- 
mother. I think I shall take at least 
one child into my house this summer. I 
have such a large house that I will hard- 
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Ghe David Dannes Dusir Shoal 


154 EAST SEVENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


Mme. Y vette Guilbert 


will give “A Course of Ten Class Lessons” in | 
Lyric and Dramatic Interpretation and Diction | 
in conjunction with practical exercises 

on ten consecutive Saturdays at Eleven A. M., 
beginning Saturday, October 2oth. 
Subscriptions for ten lessons $25.00. 


The number of Subscribers for each course is limited. | 


Applications should be addressed to the School. 
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is at present searching for some hand- 
some pieces of Flemish tapestry. Miss 
Hempel has made a rather exhaustive 
study of antique sculpture, and is an au- 
thority on the subject. At one time when 
she was spending a number of weeks in 
Florence, Italy, she came across a hand- 
some marble bust, which she at once de- 
cided was a valuable piece and which 
later was found to be by Rosselino, a 
prominent sculptor of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Miss Hempel bought the bust for 
200 francs and it was later valued at over 
80,000 francs. In her home in Germany 
are many art objects of great value. 
Some of these she plans to bring later 
to this country. 

Miss Hempel will give her third annual 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall in 
February. Her concert season will open 
in October in Oklahoma, and in March 
and April, 1918, she will visit the Pacific 
Coast. She will be at the opera from 
the opening in November until the mid- 
dle of February. D. L. L. 


All Saints’ Choir of Albany, N. Y., in 
Annual Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 23.—The annual 
concert of the choir of All Saints’ Cathe- 
dral was given last night at the Guild 
House, under the direction of Harry 
Alan Russell, choirmaster. The princi- 
pal number was “Morning Dew,” by 
Rheinberger. Two unaccompanied choral 
numbers, the Tschaikowsky “Song of the 
Nightingale,” with an incidental tenor 
solo by Richard Reece, and “Spinning 
Top,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, brought de- 
served praise to Director Russell and the 
singers. Helen Jeffrey, violinist, played 
effectively, accompanied by Margaret 
Hart. Mr. Russell accompanied the 
choir numbers. 


DENVER PRIZE-WINNERS 
GIVE SERIES OF CONCERTS 


Alice Forsyth and Chauncey Parsons 
Give State Opportunity to Hear 
Singing Contestants 


DENVER, COL., May 21.—Alice Forsyth, 
lyric soprano, and Chauncey Parsons, 
lyric tenor, winners of the Colorado 
State singing contest held here by the 
News-Times and Columbia Graphophone 
Company last spring, are filling a series 
of concert engagements throughout the 
State, assisted by Marguerite von Fritsch 
Hughes, violinist, and Caroline Holme 
Walker, accompanist. The Forsyth- 
Parsons Company began its tour with a 
concert in Denver for the benefit of a 
popular local charity and attracted an 
audience of nearly 2000 people. Part 
songs were effectively sung in this con- 
cert by the Wilcox Women’s Choral Club 
and the Wilcox Concert Choir of mixed 
voices. In several other cities where they 
have appeared the young Denver singers 
have duplicated their success here. 

Mr. Parsons remained in New York 
during the past winter for study there, 
while Miss Forsyth returned to Denver 
immediately after making the record of 
her voice and resumed her studies here. 
In the Denver concert each of the talent- 
ed young singers showed the results of 
intelligent study since the time of the 
contest. Miss Forsyth’s voice has grown 
in power and richness and is now an or- 
gan of great loveliness. Mr. Parsons’ 
voice is of unusual range and most ap- 
pealing quality, and he has gained both 
in poise and authority of utterance. 

G F. 








FESTIVAL IN PARKERSBURG 


Initial Local Event of Its Kind Proves 
a Success—Mme. Rio as Soloist 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., May 22.—The 
first annual spring music festival to be 
held in Parkersburg took place yester- 
day afternoon and evening. The fea- 
tures were the work of Anita Rio, the 
soprano; the choral society of the 
Women’s Club and the Central Sym- 
phony Orchestra. By no means to be 
forgotten, however, was the work of the 
chorus of 300 school children, directed by 
Supervisor George W. Eckert. 

Mme. Rio endeared herself to her hear- 
ers with her refined delivery of numbers 
by Verdi, Burleigh, Tosti, Lie and others. 
The orchestra, under N. Strong Gilbert, 
played Beethoven and Wagner works 
commendably; the choral society sang a 
cycle by Denza with good expression and 
volume, and the school children’s chorus 
sang simple songs surprisingly well. 
Marie Boette was an artistic accompan- 
ist for Mme. Rio and the school chil- 
dren. Lucy Davis acted in a similar ca- 
pacity and with good results for the 
women’s chorus. 





HAMMERSTEIN OUT OF DEBT 


Impresario Gets Discharge from Bank- 
ruptcy for $280,249 


Oscar Hammerstein has been dis- 
charged from bankruptcy by Federal 
Judge Mayer. The impresario is now 
rid of debts amounting to $280,249. 

Judge Mayer confirmed a report re- 
cently rendered by Referee Stanley W. 
Dexter, in which Mr. Hammerstein’s 
methods of keeping his accounts were 
thoroughly vindicated. This had been 
made by certain creditors a ground for 
opposing his discharge. Several prom- 
inent opera singers had unpaid claims 
against Mr. Hammerstein. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s assets, consisting 
mostly of patents on cigar-making de- 
vices, which he valued at $500,000, have 
been turned over to his trustee. 





Marie Louise Wagner Prominent at the 
Chicago Convention 


Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, to- 
gether with Mme. Marie Rappold, Lor- 
etta del Valle, Irene Jonani, May Mar- 
shall Cobb and Ottaker Cadek, took part 
in the National Music Show in Chicago 
last week. Miss Wagner appeared in 
joint recital with Margarite Volavy, pi- 
anist, on the opening day, the proceeds 
of which were given to the Red Cross 
Fund. On Monday the assisting artist 
with her was James Whittaker, pianist, 
the music critic. 
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Anecdotes of Edouard de ReszKe 
Recalled by Oscar Seagle 














HE news of the death of Edouard de 
Reszke in Poland brought much 
grief to the many here who had long 
admired the man as an artist, but to 
those who knew him well there was an 
added sense of the loss to the world of a 
great and noble nature. To Oscar 
Seagle, whose relations in Paris with 
both de Reszkes were so intimate, it was 
indeed a personal grief, for he attributes 
the greatest part of his mastery of song 
to the instruction and advice of the two 
brothers. 

The latest news Mr. Seagle had regard- 
ing Edouard de Reszke was in a letter 
written from Paris in February by Jean. 
In it Jean said that Edouard and his 
two daughters were in Poland and in 
the greatest need; that they, together 


with their fellow countrymen, had suf- 
fered severely from the ravages of war, 
lacking even sufficient food. He added, 
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however, that news from his brother was 
scarce; 
frequently and those that did come were 
meagre in their information because of 
the strict censorship. All that Jean 
could do was to trust in Providence, hop- 
ihg that the fate of his brother might 
be as gentle as possible. How the daugh- 
ters were—those who knew them will 
remember how sweet and charming they 
are—he was unable to state. 

“Edouard,” said Mr. Seagle, “was ever 
the jollier of the two. He was the hu- 
morous one of the family, always play- 
ing jokes upon his more dignified brother, 
carrying them even to the operatic stage. 
Again and again when the two would 
reminisce they would tell us younger 
artists of the tricks played upon the 
elder by the younger brother. I have 
often thought of writing down the vari- 
ous stories they told, for they would 
make gnveedinaty amusing reading for 
all. 

“Though Edouard remained on the 
stage for some time after his brother de- 
voted himself exclusively to teaching, he 
also came to Paris when .I was a stu- 
dent. For a while he worked with Jean 
in his studio, but later on he opened a 
separate studio for his own _ pupils. 
Toward the end of my friendship with 
him he suffered much from asthma, be- 
cause of which his physician ordered a 
strict diet. All who knew Edouard will 
realize what this meant, for he was the 
heartiest eater I have ever known and 
the necessity of limiting himself to a 
strict diet caused him considerable in- 
convenience. Yet his unfailing good na- 
ture made him treat the matter in the 
lightest way possible. We all used to 
have many a good laugh at the gestures 
and humorous quips with which he ac- 
companied the necessity for restriction 
of his natural appetite. 

“Underneath, , ohana this light vein 
was a nature, refined, delicate and ex- 
ceedingly sensitive. The war, with its 
attendant sufferings—particularly those 
borne by his beloved country—depressed 
him exceedingly. In proportion to the 
sensitiveness of his nature, he must have 
suffered deeply. I have always regretted 
that he had to be in Poland during the 
past three years and witness in person 
the many trials his countrymen have 
had to undergo, for I know that, as 
others suffered, he did.” 





School Children Conceive and Produce 
Pageant in Fairmont, Minn. 


FAIRMONT, MINN., May 23. — The 
public school children gave an ambitious 
entertainment last Wednesday, when 
they produced the “Pageant of Fair- 
mont,” at Sylvania Park. The pageant 
sketched the history of Fairmont, and 
was wholly a home-made product. The 
English classes contributed the manu- 


that letters came, but very in-, 


script; domestic science students, the 
costumes, and a class in music was re- 
sponsible for the orchestration. Some 
300 grade and high school pupils par- 
ticipated. The pageant mistress was 
Helen Currier, supervisor of music in 
the public schools. In one scene the 
squaws crooned the “Hawk Song” from 
“Natoma.” An Indian singer (Karl 
Lindstaedt) intoned the “Red Man’s 
Melody.” The pageant ended with a 
chorus, “The West,” and with a final 
bugle call from the lake, a spotlight dis- 
closed the American flag far out on the 
water. Then all joined in “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 





Iowa Professor Invents Instrument for 
Indicating True Pitch in Singing 


CHARLES CITy, IowA, May 22.—Prof. 
lL. E. Dodd, assistant in physics at the 
State University of Iowa, has recently 
invented a simple and portable instru- 
ment which he calls the tonodeik, for 
indicating true tone pitch in singing. It 
was demonstrated publicly for the first 
time at the meeting of the Iowa Academy 
of Science held at Des Moines. It is de- 
clared that the instrument will be in- 
valuable for use with children to obtain 
correct first impressions of the intervals 
of the musical scale. It will also be use- 
ful to students of singing and profes- 
sional singers. Professor Dodd has very 
recently received a letter from Cape 
Town, Africa, inquiring about the tono- 
deik. B. C. 





Copeland Participates in Benefit Recital 
at Westfield, Mass. 


WESTFIELD, MAss., May 24.—One of 
the best concerts heard here was the 
joint recital given last evening by George 
Copeland, pianist, and Mrs. Ernestine G. 
Reed, mezzo-contralto. The __ recital, 
which took place in the Strand Theater, 
was for the benefit of the war orphans. 
Particularly arresting was Mr. Cope- 
land’s playing of Debussy, whom he in- 
terprets masterfully. Pieces by Albeniz, 
Grovlez, Rachmaninoff, Chopin and 
Strauss were also splendidly performed. 
Mrs. Reed’s beautiful voice was heard in 
numbers by Bizet, Wolf, Thomas and 
others. Alicia C. Brown accompanied 
her competently. W. E. C 





Bertha Barnes, Boston Contralto, to Stir 
Patriotism with Our Music 


A “patriotic propaganda in behalf of 
American music and composers” has 
been launched by Bertha Barnes, mezzo- 
contralto of Boston. Miss Barnes is pre- 
senting these native songs: 


“Skyblue Water,” ‘“‘The Moon Drops Low,” 
“In Paradise,’ Charles Wakefield Cadman ; 
“A lLover’s Litany,” <A. Walter Kramer; 
“Flower Rain,’ John A. Loud; “Sweetest 
Flower That Blows,’ Stephen S. Townsend; 
“My Dear Ones All Are Sleeping,’ Richard 
Platt; “War,” James H. Rogers; ‘Deep 
River,” arranged by William Arms Fisher ; 
“Little Red Lark,” William Arms Fisher; 
“Sweetheart, Sigh No More!” Charles Fon- 
teyn Manney; “The Heart’s Country,’ John 
A. Carpenter; “There sits a bird on every 
tree,’’ Arthur Foote; “Summer-Time,’” Ward- 
Stephens; “Sweet Wind that Blows,” George 





MAX PILZER, VIOLINIST 


Will Tour America, Season 1917-18 


Under the management of DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 
NEW YORK PRESS:—‘Violinist shows himself master of his music at A2olian Hall recital.” 








A NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD 


FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF FINGER TECHNIC 


INVENTED BY 


CARL-FREDERICK STECKELBERG 


Head of Violin Department, University School of Music 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


W. Chadwick; ‘“‘Merry Maiden Spring,”’ 
Edward Pin MacDowell; “My Shadow,”’ 
Henry K. Hadley; “Butterflies,” Bainbridge 
Crist; ‘*’Tis Springtime on the Eastern Hills,” 


Benjamin Whelpley; “Song of the Chimes,” 
Lola Carrier Worrell ; “Spinning-Wheel 
Song,” Fay Foster; “A Cradle Song of the 
War,’ Margaret Ruthven Lang; “Serenity,” 
Mary Turner Salter. 





Mme. Frijsh and Salzédo Give Recital 
in Tuxedo 


TuxEpDO, N. Y., May 29.—Music-lovers 
here were regaled by an unusually de- 
lightful program at the home of Mrs. J. 
Insley Blair, May 26, when Mme. Povla 
Frijsh and Carlos Salzédo appeared to- 
gether in recital. Mr. Salzédo chose the 
occasion to introduce two exceptionally 
interesting Preludes from a work which 
he has written, called “Pentarhythmie.” 
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Don’t Forget to 
Remember 


That 


Maud Powell is booked on 
the Pacific Coast during 
January and February and 
that now is the time to 
make an effort to catch her 
either going or coming; 
thus reaping the benefit of 
my ‘“‘en route” terms. 


Mgr. H. GODFREY TURNER, 
149) Broadway, New York 




















Have You 
Musicianship? 


Make your vacation more valuable 
and come to Chicago, IIl., 
Summer School last three 
bene in July, 1917, and have it im- 
veben by the study of the following 
en subjects: 
hythm and Rhythmic Dictation. 

ri Oomposition and Melodic Dictation. 

Keyboard and Written Harmony— 
Improvising. 

Sight Singing and Reading by 
Harmony (not do re mi). 

— Building—Infallible Memor- 
izin 

95,220 Harmonic 
Dictation and how to write these modu- 
lations from one given tone. 

Analysis and Chord Sentences, or 
combining the foundation chords of a 
piece and making them into a chord 
sentence. 

Are you a pedagogue? How do 
you know when you are presenting a sub- 
ject correctly? Come and learn how to 
teach the above subjects by the pedagogy 
of inner feeling, reasoning and drills. 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

218 South Wabash eee 
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15,000 SING IN YONKERS 
ON DECORATION DAY 


Five Thousand School Children 
Lead Civic Chorus Dem- 
onstration 


YONKERS, N. Y., May 31.—Memorial 
Day provided an opportunity in Yonkers 
to demonstrate the value of community 
singing. More than 5000 school children 
led an audience of another 10,000 people 
in singing patriotic songs around the 
Soldiers and Sailors Monument in Manor 
House Square. It was a truly remark- 
able demonstration. George Oscar 
Bowen, the director of music in the 
Yonkers public schools, led this great 
mass of singers and, assisted only by a 
trumpeter, kept the singers in unison. 

In the afternoon at Glen Park an- 
other crowd of similar numbers gathered 
together for a field day. The program 
of the afternoon was opened by another 
demonstration of patriotic songs. A\l- 
though the people were spread over a 
much wider area, with the assistance of a 
band Mr. Bowen was again able to raise 
the singing to a high plane. 

Again in the evening at the annual en- 
tertainment for the surviving members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, Mr. 
Bowen directed a chorus of 225 gram- 
mar school children in singing a number 
of four-part songs. 





Penelope Davies Sings at Initial Con- 
cert of New York Club 


The Choral Club, Frank P. McNulty, 
conductor, gave its first concert at Holy- 
rood Parish Hall, Washington Heights, 
New York, May 24, assisted by Penelope 
Davies, mezzo-contralto, and Johan Van 
Bommel, baritone. Under Mr. McNulty’s - 
baton the chorus of mixed voices sang 
part-songs by Rheinberger, Elgar, Fan- 
ning, Bridge and devoted the second 
half of the program to Mark Andrews’s 
cantata, “The Highwayman.” In this 
work Miss Davies sang the solo part ef- 
fectively, and also scored a real success 
in a group of songs with piano accom- 
paniment, including Christopher O’Hare’s 
old Irish arrangement, “Erin,” Florence 
Parr Gere’s “I Am the Wind,” Brans- 
combe’s “Krishna” and La Forge’s “Ta 
a Messenger.” Mr. Van Bommel, a bari- 
tone from the Royal Opera at The 
Hague, was well received in Franck’s 
“Panis Angelicus” and the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci.” 














Salt Lake Civic Singers Electrify 
15,000 With “Creation” on Capitol Steps 
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Salt Lake City’s Thrilling “Creation” Given on the Steps and Lawn of the State Capitol Before 15,000 Persons by the Ora- 
torio Society, Conducted by Prof. Squire Coop 


ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, May 16.— 
Another step toward community 
chorus singing was achieved when the 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society, with a mem- 
bership of 400, under the directorship of 


Prof. Squire Coop, gave a worthy pro- 
duction of Haydn’s “Creation.” The 
event took place last Sunday afternoon 
on the steps of the State Capitol, which 
commands an_ awe-inspiring panorama 
view of the valley, which is picturesquely 














Successes Mark Resumption 
of Gunster’s Concert Career 


























After the Christine Miller-Frederick Gunster Recital at the Recent Shreveport 


(La.) Festival. Left to Right: 
R. Flood, President of the Festival; 
and Frederick Gunster, Tenor 


FTER an absence of several years 
from the concert platform, due to 

his engaging in business at Birmingham, 
Ala., Frederick Gunster, the American 


tenor, resumed his musical career re- 
cently, scoring marked successes at the 


Christine Miller, the Contralto; Mrs. E. H. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Accompanist, 


Shreveport Festival (in joint recital 
with Christine Miller) and at the Bi- 
ennial Convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs at Birmingham, 
where he appeared in a home-coming 
concert, together with Carrie Bridewell. 

During a trip through the Grand Can- 


yon, Arizona, three years ago, Mr. Gun- 
ster, when stopping at the Hotel El 
Tovar, wrote his “impression” of the 
wonders of the canyon in the guest book 
provided for that purpose. His words, 
characteristic of a musical and artistic 
nature, were: “The setting of an opera, 
the music for which will never be writ- 
ten.” 

The other day the tenor received a let 
ter with a copy of the menu of the Hotel 
El Tovar enclosed. Quoted at the bot- 
tom was the Gunster “impression” above 
his signature. The letter accompanying 
it explained how an acquaintance return- 
ing from the Biennial Convention at Bir- 
mingham had stopped en route at the 
Grand Canyon and had made the dis- 
covery that Frederick Gunster figured 
not only on programs, but on menus also. 


WAUKON’S FIRST FESTIVAL 


Iowa Town of 3000 Population Unites 
Local Forces for Event 


WAUKON, Iowa, May 20.—Waukon, a 
town of 3000, held its first May Festival 
May 16, when the recently organized 
Choral Club, under the direction of Franz 
Otto of Dubuque, presented Gaul’s “Joan 
of Arc,” in a splendid manner. The 
chorus was assisted by Dora Eaton, so- 
prano, of Waukon, and E. M. Walker, 
tenor, of Dubuque, and an orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Philipps, teacher and 
director of the Waukon Band. Esther 
Opfer accompanied on the piano in an 
able manner. The afternoon program 
was devoted to a band concert; Glee Club 
numbers by the high school chorus, under 
May Tench, supervisor of music and a 
graduate of the Otto School of Singing 
at Dubuque; a May Pole dance and other 
folk dances. The soloists for the after- 
noon were Harold Stringer, boy violin- 
ist of St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, and 
Kk. M. Walker, tenor; Franz Otto, bari- 
tone. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Mrs. J. H. Hager, 
president; W. H. Niehaus, vice-president; 
L. H. Howe, treasurer, and Mr. Brokaw, 
secretary. The chorus has reason to be 
proud of its first effort. Praise is due 
the committee, May Tench, Mrs. Hager 
and Mr. Brokaw, for the success of the 
first festival. ym F. GO. 


surrounded by snow-capped mountains. 

On the esplanade surrounding the steps 
and on the grounds nearby were gathered 
some 15,000 persons to witness the great 
musical event. Unstinted praise should 
be awarded Prof. Coop for the finished 
and artistic reading of the Haydn music. 
An orchestra of fifty-five men lent able 
support and did much toward making the 
community production a success. The 
solo parts were sung by Mrs. Marjorie 
Warner, soprano; John W. Summerhays, 
tenor, and Fred E. Smith, basso, all of 
whom acquitted themselves with distin- 
guished honor. 

The members of the Oratorio Society 
chorus, together with those who came in 
from other organizations to assist in this 
community production, evidenced § an 
earnest desire to de their part in the 
presentation of music that makes for the 
community uplift. Z. A. S. 


Mexican Troops Receive Instruction in 
Singing as Part of Training 


Mexico City, May 26.—Henceforth 
singing will form part of the instruction 
given the Mexican army. The soldiers 
will be taught marching songs and also 
will be given instruction in chorus sing- 
ing. The enthusiasm aroused by the 
singing of some of the soldiers during 
the reviews in connection with the cele- 
bration of General Carranza’s inaugura- 
tion and the celebration of the national 
holiday on May 5 was responsible for 
this decision by the Department of War. 


Pittsburgh Chorus in Festival 


PITTSBURGH, May 28.—The Teutonia 
Male Chorus gave its annual May fes- 
tival in the North Side Carnegie Music 
Hall last week. An orchestra, conducted 
by Charles H. Martin of Johnstown, with 
Theodore Rentz as .concertmaster, gave 
support. The program was a highly 
creditable one. Gabriel L. Hines pre- 
sented his students in recital last week 
at the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
the music being original compositions by 
students of the class. E. C. S. 


Wallingford Riegger Leaves Berlin for 
America, to Conduct Orchestra Here 


Wallingford Riegger, the American 
conductor, who has been conducting the 
Bliithner Orchestra of Berlin for the 
past two years, expects to leave Europe 
early in June and arrive in an American 
port about two weeks later. Mr. Riegger 
will in future confine his activities to 
conducting an American orchestra. 
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The Mistake of Taxing Music 








[From an Editorial in The Cincinnati En- 
quirer] 

The Senate is showing a disposition to 
eliminate from the House Bill provisions 
prejudicial to general prosperity. Special 
taxes on the output of automobile and 
musical instrument manufacturers have 
been rejected by the Senate, and it ap- 
pears to be likely that they will not be 
restored to the bill when it goes back to 
conference. This is as it should be. 
Special taxes upon output necessarily 
must be paid by the public, and that 
public very quickly ceases to purchase 
when it learns that in addition to the 
legitimate purchase price a tax has been 
added. There should be no penalizing of 
music in any form. It is not a luxury, 
but a necessity. Nothing inspires pa- 
triotic ardor like music, and nothing con- 
tributes more to solace in sorrow and dis- 
tress than melody and harmony. Music 
is just as essential to the well-being of 
the nation as food. The mistake of tax- 


ing music was quickly seen in Europe, 
with the result that the levy was imme 
diately removed. 


ae 


[From the ‘‘Music in the Home” Page of the 
New York Evening Mail] 


There is a bill before Congress to put 
an excise tariff of 5 per cent on musical 
instruments on the theory that all luxu- 
ries, especially those which do not con- 
tribute in large measure to the welfare 
of the nation, should bear an extra bur- 
den of taxation. 

We have already expressed emphati- 
cally our opinion of this treatment of 
music. What we should like now is a 
mass of expression of opinion from our 
readers in the same connection. We are 
convinced that there are thousands of 
people who realize that music is a neces- 
sity and who will be anxious to oppose 
this bill. 





MT. PLEASANT NORMAL 
HAS TWO-DAY FESTIVAL 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
Notable So‘oists Warmly Greeted 
in Michigan City 


MouNT PLEASANT, MICH., May 26.— 
The Normai School Music Festival gave 
Mount Pleasant audiences the opportun- 
ity for enjoying the appearance of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and a 
notable group of soloists that included 
Marie Kaiser, Royal Dadmun, Jean 
Cooper, Charles Harrison, Richard Czer- 
wonky and Cornelius Van Vliet. 

The festival opened with the Wednes- 
day afternoon concert, in which Marie 
Kaiser made her second appearance in 
Mount Pleasant. Both Miss Kaiser and 
Mr. Dadmun, who sang here for the 
first time, were enthusiastically wel- 
comed. Two offerings were given by the 
Normal School Chorus, under the leader- 
ship of George E. Knapp, and the Chil- 
dren’s Chorus had the assistance of Miss 
Moore and Miss Bates in the solo parts 
of their numbers. 

On Wednesday evening “The Mikado” 
was given under the supervision of 


George Herbert of Chicago, who also 
appeared as Ko-Ko. James S. Beattie, 
Mildred L. Chase, Prof. Knapp, Robert 
Kane, Miss Cudney, Miss Zielinski and 
Miss Bates were others taking part in 
the excellent performance given. 

On Thursday afternoon and evening 
capacity audiences welcomed the appear- 
ance of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Oberhoffer’s leader- 
ship. Miss Cooper, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Czerwonky and Mr. Van Vliet were the 
soloists and their offerings as well as 
those of the orchestra won the most en- 
thusiastic appreciation. Both afternoon 
and evening performances concluded 
with the national anthem, in which the 
orchestra, soloists and audience joined. 





Utica Symphony Appears in Concert 
with Local Soloist 


Utica, N. Y., May 30.—The Utica 
Symphony Orchestra, George H. Fischer, 
conductor, with Dr. Frank P. Cavallo 
as soloist, appeared before a_ rather 
small audience at the Avon Theater Mon- 
day night under the auspices of the 
Utica Lodge of Maccabees. There were 
encores for all numbers on the program. 
Dr. Cavallo was in excellent voice and 
won high favor. M. J. H. 














TSIANINA 


appearing as soloist with children’s chorus of 500 and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Conductor, on May 17th in 
the great Festival at Spartanburg, S.'C., was greeted by 





THE LARGEST AUDIENCE 
OF THE FESTIVAL SERIES 


Besides her solo group, Tsianina 
sang the solo role in the cantata, 
‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood,’’ by 
Bessie M. Whiteley, and also recit- 
ed the spoken verses in this work. 


The Spartanburg Herald, under head- 
ing, ‘““PRINCESS DELIGHTS AU- 
DIENCE,”’ said: 


An ovation was given Tsianina. 
Her solos and recitations received 
with warm approval. 

Is possessed of no mean ability as 
an actress. 


The Charleston News said: 


Tsianina made a deep impression. 
Whether in recitation or air, she 
was charming. 

Voice is thoroughly melodious, it is 
well cultivated and Aer enunciation 
is perfect. 

Without doubt the young Creek woman 
owned the huge audience. 


TSIA NINA may be secured as soloist for ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Childhood”; for individual recitals of Indian songs, 
or with Charles Wakefield Cadman in ‘An American Indian Music- Talk.” 


Address: J. C. WILCOX, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colo. 


Eastern representatives: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Halil, New York City. 
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Complimentary Tickets to Be Taxed Under New Revenue Measure in England — Leopold Auer 
Brings Forward a New Gifted Violinist — Buenos Ayres Season in Full Swing — English 
Writer Advocates That All National Anthems Be “Scrapped” at the End of the War and 
New Ones Written —- Armand Crabbe Wins New Laurels as ‘‘Hamlet’’ in Barcelona 
Mark Hambourg in an Old-Time Mood at London Recital 
Scala’s Conductor-in-Chief — French Musical World to Celebrate Dubois’s Eightieth Birthday 


-Panizza Re-engaged as La 














HAT is going to become of the Lon- 
don concert public when even com- 
plimentary tickets are taxed, according 
to the provisions of Bonar Law’s new 
amendment to the Entertainments Tax? 
For in London even more than in New 


York have concert-givers had to depend 
upon deadheads for the requisite and 
necessary audiences, especially since the 
war came. 

It is assumed that some way will be 
found to safeguard the privileges of the 
Press—for what would be the use of giv- 
ing concerts at all in the world capitals 
if there were any expense attached to it 
for the critics, who would thus have an 
all-too-welcome excuse for staying away? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
promised to see that the tax will not be 
imposed on the free tickets given to 
soldiers and sailors. 

This is all part of his new scheme to 
raise additional revenue by increasing 
the Entertainments Tax. He recognizes 
the value of entertainment to the public 
at the present time, but he thinks that 


this field for taxation can contribute a. 


little more to the State without disad- 
vantage. 

It is pointed out by London Musical 
News that when the tax was instituted 
by Mr. McKenna last year the latter ex- 
pected a revenue from it of $25,000,000, 
whereas the actual amount raised during 
the first year was but $15,000,000—a sig- 
nificant discrepancy. It seems fairly cer- 
tain that the managers who complained 
were right and that the tax on the cheap- 
er tickets has had a serious effect upon 
the public’s attendance at the various 
places of amusement. Those who can 
afford expensive seats do not feel the 
extra bit for the tax, but for those of 
slender means the additional fee necessi- 
tates foregoing entertainment altogether, 
or to a great extent. 

Mr. Bonar Law hopes to raise another 
$7,500,000 by the new rates, so that the 
full yield for a year may possibly reach 
the sum of $27,500,000. It is not pro- 
posed to increase the tax on the cheapest 
tickets, which now amounts to one cent 
only, but the new tax schedule to be en- 
forced after July 1 will add two cents to 
the price for tickets costing from six to 
twelve cents; six cents for tickets from 
thirteen to twenty-five cents, and so on 
until $1.25 is added to tickets of the face 
value of fifteen shillings ($3.75). For 
the average top-price tickets of $2 or 
$2.50 for concerts or theaters the tax is 
to be fifty cents. 

An impost that kills rather than en- 
courages revenue stands condemned, as 
the London periodical quoted remarks. 
Whether it is worth while to cut down the 
people’s entertainment—which will be 
the inevitable result—for the sake of an 
amount that will not keep the war going 
for twenty-four hours, is a subject that 
may well arouse discussion. 

. ue SS 

EOPOLD AUER, pre-eminent among 

the violin masters of to-day, re- 
appeared on the concert stage in Moscow 
during the season now at an end by giv- 
ing a cycle of Beethoven’s sonatas for 
violin and piano with a young Russian 
princess named Irene Enery, who seems 
to be a pianist of unusual attainments 
for a princess. 

Still another uncommonly gifted young 
pupil of Auer’s, named Cecilia Hansen, 
was brought forward at one of the Kus- 
sewitzky Symphony Concerts. Her pro- 
gram number was a concerto by Carlo- 
vitch, a young Polish composer who died 
in 1909. This work, still unknown in 
this country, where our concert violinists 
follow one another around in circles as 
far as répertoire pieces are concerned, is 
said to be a composition of great beauty. 

Sergei Kussewitzky himself, the Kreis- 
ler of the double-bass, laid aside his baton 
at another of his symphony concerts long 
enough to play on his double-bass a con- 
certo Mozart wrote for the bassoon. 


Despite the limitations of his instrument 
in tonal color, he once more astounded 
and enthused his public as in his pre- 
conducting days. 

After making a unique place for him- 
self among Europe’s concert artists Kus- 
sewitzky, finding the possibilities of the 
double-bass field too limited for his 
artistic strings, set out to be a conductor, 
and as he was plentifully endowed with 
this world’s goods there was nothing to 
stop him from building up an orchestra 











only thing to do to extricate the nations 
from this musical tangle will be to scrap 
all present national anthems, find some 
composers who can do the deed, and start 
all over again.” 

* * * 


TEADILY expanding his répertoire, 
Armand Crabbé recently made one of 
the outstanding successes of his career in 
the name part of Ambroise Thomas’s 
“Hamlet,” a réle Titta Ruffo seemed for 
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be singing in the Portuguese capital. 
Speaking of his success in Naples in 
terms of the day, the Corriere dei Teatri 
says that he “revolutionized” his public 
there! 

Celestina Boninsegna, who once spent 
part of a season at the Metropolitan dur- 
ing Conried’s régime and later sang at 
the Boston Opera, has been singing Aida 
at the Politeama in Genoa. 


* * * 


OMMENTING on Mark Hambourg’s 

recent playing of the brilliant Pabst 
paraphrase of themes from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Eugene Onegin,” which work af- 
forded Mr. Hambourg “an opportunity 
for the display of his cherished legerde- 
main,” Musical Opinion notes that “the 
Russian soloist has of late to a large ex- 
tent submerged the showman and dis- 
played the artist.”” The fervent wish is 
then expressed, “May he continue thus to 
foster the more admirable factors in his 
exposition method!” 

The recital under notice was one given 
by Hambourg for tue benefit of St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel for the Blind. His program 
was drawn exclusively from Chopin and 
Tschaikowsky, the Russian comnoser be- 
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British Wounded Hear London’s Musical Favorites 
The free Electrophone Service, contributed by public spirited people of London to the hospitals in that city, includes an installation by 
which a hundred patients can listen, while lying in bed, to the performances transmitted from the stages of the leading musical comedy 


theaters and music halls in London. 


of his own and using it as his instrument 
in attaining a new position of distinction 
in the music world. 

* * x 


ear the 20th of May the Buenos 
Ayres season of opera at the Colon 
has been in full swing. It will last until 
August 3. 


. +e 


HANGES in national anthems are be- 


ginning to be as interesting as the 
estimated changes of the map of Europe 
after the war. First Germany washed 
her hands of the “God Save the King” 
tune. Then the English themselves had 
a controversy over the words of their 
national anthem. Many tinkerings have 
been tried to improve upon it, “but with 
characteristic conservatism we still stick 
to the old text,” says a writer in London 
Musical News. 

Next Russia, in throwing over her Em- 
peror, threw over also her national an- 
them, though by a curious coincidence 
one of the principals of the Revolutionary 
Government, Prince Lvov, is a descen- 
dant of the composer of it. Then, to add 
to the confusion, continues the English 
observer, “we sing the ‘Marseillaise’ with 
much gusto, despite the fact that it 
preached death to kings and the over- 
throw of our tight little island as well. 

“Tt seems as if, when peace comes, the 


a time to have appropriated as peculiarly 
his own. 

It was in Barcelona, shortly before 
sailing for the Argentine for the Buenos 
Ayres season of opera, that the young 
Belgian baritone of old Hammerstein op- 
era days in New York essayed the part 
with so much success. He had been sing- 
ing at the Royal Opera in Madrid during 
the winter after a season in Barcelona, 
and at the conclusion of his engagement 
in the capital he returned to the 
other Spanish center of opera for an ad- 
ditional series of performances at the Li- 
ceo. The “Drinking Song” was sung with 
more delicacy than is customary, accord- 
ing to the newspaper report to hand, but 
was none the less effective for that. The 
audience’s enthusiasm reached its climax 
in the third act. 

Tito Schipa, the tenor who had the 
courage to defy the Milan claque a year 
or so ago, has also been singing in Barce- 
lona. It is hard to keep this singer lo- 
cated, as after dividing his winter be- 
tween La Scala and the Monte Carlo Op- 
era he went down to the San Carlo in 
Naples, and from there he took the jour- 
ney to Barcelona and the Liceo there, re- 
jecting the Buenos Ayres director’s offer 
of an engagement at the Colon for this 
summer. While in Barcelona the director 
of the San Carlos in Lisbon opened nego- 
tiations with him, and he may even now 


The photograph shows some patients, with their mascot, enjoying a performance. 


ing represented by his Variations in F 
as well as the “Eugene Onegin” music. 


ok co cs 
OR La Scala’s next season Ettore 
Panizza, this year’s conductor-in- 


chief, has been re-engaged for the post 
adorned by Arturo Toscanini before Mr. 
Gatti brought that brilliant maestro to 
the Metropolitan. Panizza is the man 
who assisted Cleofonte Campanini at Co- 
vent Garden during the ten years of the 
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present Chicago Opera director’s tenure 
of office as principal conductor of Lon- 
don’s “grand seasons” of opera in the 
spring and summer. Already Panizza 
has been engaged also for the 1918 sea- 
son of opera at the Colon in Buenos 
Ayres, where Gina Marinuzzi is this 
year’s chef d’orchestre. 

* ok cK 


NE of the most active of musical war 


workers in London is Marguerite 
Nielka, a young soprano who made her 
début in that city last year fresh from 
the studio of Jean de Reszké. At the be- 
ginning of the war she organized the Red 
Cross detachment at Lambeth, and a 
month ago she opened her own hospital, 
known as the Nielka Hospital, which con- 
tains fifty beds for Tommies. She her- 
self is acting as Commandant-Superin- 


tendent of the hospital, and as she is just 
in her early twenties she is the youngest 
person in such a position in England. 

At the same time this singer does not 
neglect her musical work. She recently 
contributed her services to both the con- 
cert given by the Balalaika Orchestra at 
the Russian Exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries and the concert held in aid of 
the Scottish Women’s Hospitals Fund. 
Besides being one of the most promising 
of the younger singers she is also a vio- 
linist. ae 

* 


USICAL circles in France will hold 


special celebrations in August when 
Théodore Dubois reaches his eightieth 
birthday. This composer’s works com- 
mand a wide public in his homeland, al- 
though here, as in England, very few of 
them, apart from his popular organ 
pieces and the “Seven Last Words,” are 
ever given. oe. in Be 





ROXAS SUMMER CLASS 


New Songs by Well-Known Italian 
Teacher Being Sung by Martinelli 





Maestro Emilio Amico Roxas, the 
Italian teacher and operatic coach, will 
have a summer class at Whitestone, L. I., 
this year and will also continue teaching 
three days a week in his New York 
studios on West Seventy-first Street. 

His songs, “Pallide sogne” and “O Ben 
Tornato Amore,” have been accepted by 
G. Schirmer and are now being pub- 
lished. Giuseppe Martinelli has sung “O 
Ben Tornato Amore” in all his spring 
concerts this year and has won conspicu- 
ous success in it. Maestro Roxas has 
been his accompanist in these concerts 
and will play for him again in his ap- 
pearances in concert in the fall. 

On Thursday evening, May 24, Maes- 
tro Roxas gave a musicale at his New 
York studio before invited guests. Della 
Bryant, mezzo-soprano, sang most effec- 
tively the Page’s aria from “Huguenots” 
and Durante’s “Danza, danza”; Willeby 
Simmons, soprano, an aria from “Son- 
nambula,” Alvin Eley, tenor, an aria 
from Thomas’s “Mignon” and Ruth 
Heckman, soprano, the aria, “Pace, 
Pace, Mio Dio” from Verdi’s “La Forza” 
and songs by Hué and Kramer. Maestro 
Roxas presided at the piano. 

His pupil, Clay Inman, a gifted bari- 
tone, gave a recital in his home city, 
Lorain, Ohio, on May 15 with gratify- 
ing results, singing a program of arias 
and songs. He has been working with 
Maestro Roxas during the winter just 
passed. 





Margaret Abbott and John Barnes Wells 
Soloists with Montclair Club 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., June 1.—The Mont- 
clair Glee Club, under the leadership of 
Mark Andrews, gave its final private con- 
cert last evening in the Montclair The- 
ater before a capacity audience, with the 
assistance of John Barnes Wells, the 
gifted young American tenor and com- 


poser, and Margaret Abbott, mezzo- 
soprano. 

The chief item of interest on the pro- 
gram was the setting to Bryant’s 


“Thanatopsis” by Mosenthal. It was 
superbly performed by the chorus with 
incidental bass solos by Howard J. Gee, 
whose fine rich voice gave much*added 
enjoyment. By her rich, mellifluous 
mezzo-soprano voice and dramatic inter- 
pretations, Miss Abbott proclaimed her- 
self a vocalist of the first rank, and her 
sweet personality immediately won the 
hearts of her listeners. John Barnes 
Wells’ musical talent and sympathetic 
voice contributed materially to the ex- 
cellence of the program. Miss Abbott 
was effectively accompanied by Miss A. 
F. Mathews, while Mr. Wells was sup- 
ported at the piano by Mr. Andrews. 
Winifred Young served as accompanist 
to the chorus. 





DUBUQUE COMMENCEMENT 


Class of Ten Graduated at Academy of 
Music in Iowa City 


DUBUQUE, IowA, May 24.—The Du- 
buque Academy of: Music yesterday grad- 
uated a class of ten, the students dis- 
playing musical abilities of a high order. 
On Wednesday Mary Blake, Faith 
Keenan and Joseph Brinkmann were 
presented in recital as post-graduates, 
with Mrs. McIlroy Fritz, violinist, as 
assisting artist. Ada Campbell, one of 
the teachers, played her accompaniments, 
while the ensemble class, composed of 
the Misses Glasson, Lightcap, McCaf- 
frey and Weidlich, offered numbers. 

On Friday evening, at the Congrega- 
tional Church, Martha Zehetner and Ada 
Campbell* gave a two-piano recital, as- 
sisted by Clara Sass, contralto, and 
Frank Sass, accompanist. Dubuque Col- 
lege Vested Choir: gave a concert at the 
Grand Theater, under the direction of 
the Rev. Father Dress. R. F. O. 








Margaret Wilson Sings for Red Cross 
in Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 2.—A _ nota- 
ble concert of the week was the gather- 
ing at the Murat Theater on Sunday 
afternoon, May 27, when Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, soprano, daughter of 


’ the President, was heard in a program 
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for the benefit of the Red Cross. Miss 
Wilson, most stately in her appearance, 
has a beautiful stage deportment and 
pleases all by her gracious ways. In the 
choice of her program, which was very 
catholic in variety and style, and in the 
rendition of the same, she reflected an 
artistic intelligence in interpretation. 
Her numbers were enhanced by the ex- 
uisite accompaniments played by Mrs. 
oss David, who played a group of solo 
numbers, “Warum” (Schumann), “Poeme 
Erotique” (Grieg) and “Danse Orien- 
tale’ (Saint-Saéns), receiving enthusi- 
astic recognition from the audience. 
Miss Wilson gave several extra numbers, 
repeating “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
which she sang very effectively, and 
brought the program to a close singing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” request- 
ing the audience to join her. rs @ 





JACOBS HAS THREE SOLOISTS 





Misses Starr, Hofheimer and Mr. D’Ar- 
nalle Appear at Orchestral “Pop” 


The Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs, 
conductor, gave its third Sunday “pop” 
on the evening of June 3. The young 
conductor aroused the usual interest and 
gave a praiseworthy reading of the 
“Freischiitz” Overture, MacDowell’s In- 
dian Suite, “Lohengrin” Prelude and 
other offerings. Evelyn Starr achieved 
considerable success as a soloist, present- 
ing the Mendelssohn Concerto, with the 
orchestra, in a spirited and intelligent 
manner. Grace Hofheimer, a talented 
young pianist, .played ‘MacDowell’s 
“‘Witches’ Dances,” “Le Coucou,” Daquin, 
and the Chopin B Minor Scherzo, with 
considerable facility. Vernon D’Arnalle, 
baritone, sang the “Trovatore” aria and 
added a couple of encores, accompanying 
himself on the piano for the latter. He 
also found a ready welcome. 

Inasmuch as the concerts are intended 
to be educational in scope, it might be 
well for the management to provide pro- 
gram “notes” for the benefit of the un- 
tutored. 
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GREAT AUDIENCES 
FOR NAHAN FRANKO 


Willow Grove Park Crowds En- 
thusiastic Over Popular 
Conductor’s Concert 


Nahan Franko, the _ distinguished 
violinist and conductor of New York, 
is now on a tour with his orches- 
tra that promises to eclipse his former 
artistic successes. Reports from Willow 
Grove Park, Pa., where Mr. Franko has 
been engaged for several days, tell of 


the overwhelming success of the Franko 
organization. The park has broken all 
the attendance records since it opened, 
twenty-two years ago. The crowds are 
larger by forty per cent, owing to the 
intense popularity of Nahan Franko’s 
orchestra, it is stated. On Decoration 
Day there were 135,000 persons at Mr 
Franko’s two concerts. 

The fact that Mr. Franko dispenses 
with all scores at performances makes his 
solos and orchestral readings doubly in- 
teresting. His programs are all of a 
high standard, containing the favorite 
classics and some lighter but excellent 
fare for the multitude. This will be 
Conductor Franko’s continued policy, it 
is announced. American compositions by 
MacDowell, Nevin, Herbert, Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley and others are prominent on 
the programs. Mr. Franko’s next en- 
gagement is in Cincinnati, opening 
June 10. 





Elizabeth Dickson, contralto, sang re- 
cently at a concert in Scranton in Liza 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” Her artis- 


tic work in that and in a group com- 
prising songs by Carpenter, Rummell, 
Georges and Artcoboucheff elicited un- 
stinted praise from both public 
press. 


and 
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LONDON FLOCKS TO HEAR RETURN 
OF BEN DAVIES AS OPERA STAR 





After Many Years of Fame in Concert, Popular Singer Proves a 
Rollicking Hero in “Maritana’” with Carl Rosa Forces—-Mary 
Anderson a Radiant ‘‘America” in Pageant of Fair Women Ar- 
ranged by Clara Butt—‘‘A Lady Gone Mad’’ Expressed Music- 
ally in New Sextet—Collection of ‘‘Performing Fees’’ Handicaps 
Pianist in Choice of Program—’Bus Strike Fails to Diminish 


Pachmann’s Throng 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W., May 14, 1917. 


ARGE audiences continue to fill the 

Garrick Theater and, besides giving 
most deserved welcomes to the perform- 
ances of the Carl Rosa Company, they in- 
dicate most surely and plainly that Lon- 
doners have fully awakened to the value of 
opera-in-English. This week “The Magic 
Flute” has been given with great success, 
Frederick Clindon making a most excel- 
lent Papageno and Dorothy Taylor a 
truly captivating Papagena. Dorothy 
Robson sang well as Pamina and Dor- 
othy Moulton again proved herself a 
valuable and versatile artist as the 
Queen of the Night, while Arthur Wink- 


worth was an excellent and most im- 
pressive Sarastro. Of the performances 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci” the highest praise must be given. 
Charles Nevelle’s pure and clear tenor 
voice was heard to great advantage as 
Turiddu and Santuzza and Lola were 
most dramatically played respectively by 
Ida Carton and Dorothy Fuyiec. In 
“Pagliacci” Hugh Macklin carried off the 
honors as Canio and no better has been 
heard here, while Beatrice Miranda was 
a telling Nedda and Hebden Foster a 
fresh and breezy Clown. 

A much looked for revival was that of 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” Charles Vic- 
tor undertook the title réle with entire 
success; Arthur Winkworth made the 
Count a trifle too un-gay, and Frederick 
Clindon was an excellent Dr. Bartolo. 
Clara Simons, who distinguished herself 
greatly as Madama Butterfly and Mar- 
guerite, acted and sang charmingly as 
Susanna and Ida Carton may have the 
same praise for her Cherubino. 

A busy and excellent week was brought 
to a close by the performance of “Mari- 
tana,” with Ben Davies in his old réle 
of Don Caesar de Bazan, in which he 
had a great reception and in “Let Me 
Like a Soldier Fall” and “The Flower 
That Bloometh” brought down the house. 
Since the days of “Ivanhoe” and “La 
Basoche” Mr. Davies has confined him- 
self almost entirely to the concert plat- 
form, yet no one who saw him on Sat- 
urday evening would think it was a quar- 
ter of a century since he trod the operatic 
boards and gave us as swaggering and 
rollicking a Don Caesar as ever, and this 
popes hero in a popular opera filled the 

ouse. 


Beecham Season Approaches 


After a phenomenally successful season 
of five weeks in Manchester, the 
Beecham Opera Company is moving upon 
Birmingham to-day for a return visit of 
two weeks before opening at Drury 
Lane. At last “The Fair Maid of 
Perth” is launched and after two per- 
formances is pronounced an entire suc- 
cess, well cast and excellently mounted. 

So successful was the Pageant of Fair 
Women, organized by Mme. Clara Butt 
in the Queen’s Hall, that it had to be 
given a second time. The pageant was 
a spectacle of rare allegorical beauty 
and changing colors skilfully managed 
by Louis N. Parker, who also wrote the 
beautiful lines. Every country was rep- 
resented by the beauties and shining 
lights of the stage and society, with 
Mme. Butt as Britannia and her sisters, 
the Misses Hook, as her Ladies of Honor. 


- There was also a fine musical program, 


both solo and choral, and good orches- 
tral work under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Clara Butt sang ““Have You News of My 
Boy Jack?” Kirkby Lunn a Scotch ballad, 
Mme. D’Alvarez the “Marseillaise,”’ Mlle. 
Nielka a Russian folk-song and Agnes 

















Popular Figures in London’s Music: No. 1, 
Myra Hess, English Pianist; No. 2, Valerie 
Valensen, Belgian ‘cellist; No. 3, Irene Fos- 
ter Salmond, Canadian soprano. 


the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The 
changing and regrouping of the figures 
and banners comes to a fitting climax 
when they part and reveal America, who 
cries: “What was all your firmament 
without my stars?” Mary Anderson made 
a radiantly beautiful America. 
On Saturday afternoon in the A®olian 
Hall the London String Quartet gave its 
fiftieth “pop” and thereby secured the 
highest artistic triumph that has fallen 


to the lot of the establishers of chamber 
concerts for many years. They are a 
product of the early days of the war and 
now so firmly are they fixed in the mu- 
sical world that they have the almost 
unique pleasure (?) of turning away 
more every Saturday. At this concert 
they proved how they had won their 
spurs by a beautiful performance of 
Mozart’s Quartet for Strings in E Flat, 
Debussy’s Quartet for Strings in G 
Minor and the first performance of a 
new Sextet by Georges Dorlay called 
“Musical Impressions,” a clever and 
curious picture of the emotions of a lady 
who has gone mad, expressed by the flute 
and piano. The fourth item was 
Vaughan-Williams’s song cycle, “On 
Wenlock Edge,” for tenor voice, string 
quartet and piano, very beautifully 
played, and excellently sung by Gervase 
Elwes for the fourth time at these con- 
certs. 

The London Trio gave a very excellent 
concert and a perfectly rehearsed per- 


formance of Tschaikowsky’s_ elegiac 
Grand Trio in A Minor. Later Mr. 
Whitehouse played Bantock’s’ Celtic 


Poem, Louis Pecskai Parry’s Partita in 
D Minor, and Miss A. van Staveren sang 
delightfully. 

Before me I have the most excellent 
program of a concert we enjoyed in the 
Queen’s Hall, the annual West End ef- 
fort of the Oxford House Musical and 
Dramatic Association, under the conduc- 
torship of Cuthbert Kelly, and with such 
artists as Gervase Elwes and Sybil 
Eaton as soloists. This is the nineteenth 
season and, although the artistic prop- 
aganda of Oxford House in the East End 
has been much hindered by the war, the 
male ranks of both choir and orchestra 
having been much thinned, yet the flag 
has been kept flying and most excellent 
performances were secured of Bach’s 
arias of “The Passion According to St. 
Matthew,” Three Bavarian Dances by 
Sir Edward Elgar and some English 
folk-songs by the Oxford House Choral 
Society. Two old English songs were 
much appreciated as sung by the Ex- 
celsior Boy Scouts’ Choir and for his 
second solo Gervase Elwes sang Sir C. 
Villiers Stanford’s “A Carol of Bells.” 
Sybil Eaton played the Saint-Saéns 
Rondo Capriccio for violin and orches- 
tra with all her usual facility and mu- 
sical feeling. 


Concerts of the Week 


The piano recital of the week was 
that of Myra Hess, who, though some- 
what handicapped in her choice of a pro- 
gram by the new trouble of “performing 
rights” of modern works, gave one which 
showed her exceptional gifts to their 
best advantage. Schumann’s ‘Symphonic 
Studies” were superbly p:ayed and equal 
power and temperament pervaded the 
performance of Mozart’s Sonata in A 
Minor, three of Bach’s Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Figures and some all too rare- 
ly heard Mazurkas of Chopin. Miss Hess 
is a pupil of Tobias Matthay. 

A new and very gifted violinist has 
made his début, Francisco Vigliani, who 
at his recital gave most excellent per- 
formances of a Sonata by Michael Chris- 
tian Festing, Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, a delightful Chaconne by Vitali 
and some lesser pieces by Chopin-Auer, 
Kreisler and Lalo. He was most ably 
and attractively assisted by Hilda Mul- 
ligan, who sang with great dramatic 
effect Verdi’s “Ritorna Vincitor” and 
Mascagni’s “Mother, You Know the 
Story” (“Cavalleria Rusticana’’). 

In the pretty hall of the Ritz Hotel 
Whitney Mockridge gave another of his 
delightful matinées in aid of the Star 
and Garter Hostel at Richmond, with at- 
tractions to suit all tastes and all of the 
best, not the least popular being the 
tenor-concert-giver’s singing of a Rus- 
sian air, “The Cossack’s Lullaby” and 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk.” Flora 
Woodman (the maid of the mountain) 
sang delightfully “One Morning, Oh So 
Early” and an old English pastoral. 
Leslie Henson contributed freely from 
his répertoire, Thelma Bentwich gave 
charming ’cello solos and a capable trio 
appeared in “Time Is Money,” a playlet 
made popular by Charles Hawtrey. 


Valerie Valensen, the Belgian ’cellist, 
gave a most excellent recital in Wigmore 
Hall and proved herself to possess a 
fluent technique, full rich tone and great 
musical feeling. In all her numbers her 
gifts were displayed to the full, but in 
none more than Granville Bantock’s Cel- 
tic Poem, “The Land of the Ever 
Young.” She is an artist of sterling ac- 
complishments and one of David Pop- 
per’s best pupils, who gained the first 
prize at the Brussels Conservatoire with 
the highest distinction when only fifteen 
years of age. 


Give Zimbalist Piece 


The Russian Exhibition in the Grafton 
Galleries still proves most attractive and 
one of the best concerts of this week was 
given there by Daisy Kennedy and Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, when they played a So- 
nata in D Minor by Akimento, three 
pieces by Palmgren, Melartin’s Berceuse, 
Zimbalist’s Russian Dance and some Pre- 
ludes by Rachmaninoff, in all of which 
these artists were in their best form. 

Even on a hot midsummer afternoon, 
and with a ’bus strike in progress, Pach- 
mann filled the enormous auditorium of 
the Royal Albert Hall, his most robust 
and enthusiastic admirers having stood 
for hours to get a near seat, in order to 
be able to enjoy his popular asides. He 
played his usual program of dainty Cho- 
pin pieces, taking special pleasure in two 
Etudes which he explained were “very 
agreeable” and he truly revelled in them. 
He had recall after recall and was com- 
pelled to give encores. We wonder if he 
will ever show his audiences the wonder- 
ful uncut precious stones he always car- 
ries in his pockets—jewels worth thou- 
sands—but mascots and playthings to 
him. HELEN THIMM. 





A Plea for the “Battle Hymn” as Our 
National Anthem 


A plea for the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” as our national anthem is 
made by a writer to the New York 
Times. ‘‘Why is not the ‘Battle Hymn 
of the Republic’ our national hymn?” 
says the writer. “It is easily sung, to 
a good and distinctive tune. It expresses 
fitly our deepest feelings; it recognizes 
our dependence on the divine source of 
life. It seems the most foolish and im- 
possible thing to obtain a national hymn 
written to order. Why not use this one 
that we have?” The correspondent re- 
fers to an article in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, in which a Russian lady, upon be- 
ing asked her first thoughts upon hear- 
ing about the Russian revolution, says, 
“IT thought first of all of that line in 
your hymn, ‘Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord.’ ” 


Boston Hears Interesting Programs by 
Pupils of Richard Platt 


Boston, MAss., May 26.—The pupils 
of Richard Platt, a well-known teacher 
and solo pianist of this city, were heard 
in recital last evening in Steinert Hall. 
In his performance of the Chopin F 
Sharp Major Impromptu and the B 
Minor Scherzo, George Smith, a young 
lad of twelve years, revealed extraor- 
dinary talent and promise. Marion Car- 
ley, with Mr. Platt at the second piano, 
gave a highly finished delivery of two 
movements of MacDowell’s D Minor 
Concerto. Seven other pupils were heard 
in miscellaneous numbers and gave good 
account of themselves in their several 
capacities. W. iH. L. 


Evelyn Scotney Heard in Benefit Per- 
formance at Worcester 


WORCESTER, MAss., May 30.—A _ con- 
cert for the benefit of Children of the 
Allies, given in Tuckerman Hall of the 
Worcester Woman’s Club house last 
night, was enjoyed by fully 400 lovers 
of music. The program was presented 
by Mme. Evelyn Scotney, coloratura so- 
prano; Howard White, basso, and Her- 
bert Seiler, pianist and accompanist. 
The numbers consisted of operatic selec- 
tions and lieder and proved of excep- 
tional appeal to the a. re. 
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“The stirring close brought from the 
large and unmistakably friendly audience 
a veritable ovation for the orchestra and 
its conductor, which the presentation of 
a huge wreath to the latter did nothing 


to still.’—-New York Globe. 
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HAYWOOD PUPILS IMPRESS IN RECITAL 





Vocal Students of the New York 
Teacher Appear in Unique 
Demonstration 


REDERICK H. HAYWOOD, the 
prominent New York vocal teacher, 
gave a demonstration recital at his stu- 
dio on the afternoon of May 26. Four 
students were selected from the first 
year class and a list of five songs was 
assigned to them for study. On Satur- 
day the students presented the songs 
with dramatic action and, to the extreme 
pleasure and approval of an audience of 
pedagogues and artists, interpreted the 
program in a manner that would do 
credit to students of mature experience. 


Last season Mr. Haywood adopted the 
plan of teaching the elementary prin- 
ciples of voice culture in class form. The 
plan resulted in the publication of his 
comprehensive work, “Universal Song,” 
which is the material used in his class 
lessons. In the dramatic interpretation 
of songs with action Mr. Haywood 
draws out the personality of each stu- 
dent and develops the culture of voice, 
mind and self. 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Haywood are to remain 
in the city during the summer. During 
the month of June a class of students 
from Asheville, N. C., will be here with 
their teacher, Adelaide Porter, a former 
pupil of Mr. Haywood. On July 1 stu- 
dents will come from Wichita Falls, Tex., 
all of whom have been working with J. 
Uly Woodside, baritone, a pupil of Mr. 
Haywood. Mr. Woodside was to have 





Frederick H. Haywood, the New York 
Vocal Teacher 


come also, but decided to join the Officers 
Reserve in Texas. 

The pupils participating in the pro- 
gram on Saturday were Rose Backer, 
Fannie Aborn, Alice Fraissinet and 
Evelyn New. 





BECKER PUPILS IN RECITAL 





Youthful Pianists Earn Approbation of 
Chickering Hall Audience 


A recital by pupils of the American 
Progressive Piano School, Gustav L. 
Becker, director, took place in Chicker- 
ing Hall on Thursday afternoon, May 31, 
before a fair sized audience. The pro- 
gram was comprehensive in scope, but 
not too “heavy.” It opened with Bach’s 
Concerto in F, for two pianos, commend- 
ably performed by Alice Levy and Millie 
Barnum. Lillian Goldman followed with 
Handel’s Sonata in C and a “Plainte 
D’Amour” by Scarmolin, both played in 
worthy fashion. Dorothy Fickermann 
earned applause with Schubert’s Allegro 
Scherzando, Op. 142, after which came a 
vocal offering, the “Non la Sospiri” aria 
from “Tosca,” interpreted by the assist- 
ing artist, Lena Conkling, soprano. Miss 
Conkling was effusively applauded and 
gave “The Fairy Pipers” as an encore. 
She is a pupil of J. Henry McKinley; 
5-7 McKinley accompanied with great 
skill. 

Dorothy Lake played Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 7, delivering this exhausting 


work with technical facility and display- 
ing a grasp of its architecture. Miss 
Levy interpreted three favorite Brahms 
pieces and an Etude by Arensky, winning 
cordial approbation. The rest of the pro- 
gram was composed of Chopin, Weber, 
Beethoven and Liszt pieces, played by 
Millie Barnum, Gertrude Silverman, 
IXsther Ross, Charlotte Jaeckle and Ruth 
ID. Sexton. There was also a pleasing 
song group by Ronald Watts and Wood- 
man, given by Miss Conkling. 





Pupils and Orchestras of Baltimore 
Music School Settlement Appear 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 26.—The open 
air concert given at Roland Park yester- 
day afternoon by pupils and orchestras 
of the Music School Settlement marks 
an achievement for this worthy organiza- 
tion, and was listened to with rapt at- 
tention by a large and sympathetic au- 
dience. The Senior Orchestra played 
Bornschein’s “Flower Ballet” and “Gold- 
en Youth,” Waldteufel’s “Dolores” and 
Burgmein’s “Wedding March” with 
spirit. The Junior Orchestra presented 
two Bach Chorals and Schubert’s Spring 
Song with admirable tone quality. In- 
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MAX GEGNA 


The Russian ’Cellist 








His tone is warm, his intonation true, his style 
polished. Mr. Gegna is an artist whose further ap- 
pearances may be looked forward to with pleasure 
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dividual numbers were given by John 
Cohen, a violinist of six, and Michel 
Weiner, an older chap, who also showed 
violin talent of much promise. A cornet 
solo by Leo McConville served to display 
this lad’s ability. Graceful English folk- 
dances, given by a class of girls under the 
direction of Esther Gottlieb, closed the 
afternoon’s program. Franz C. Born- 
schein conducted the orchestras. Lily 
Bartholomay, superintendent of the set- 
tlement, deserves much credit for the 
fine showing made by her small i. a 
F.C. B. 


New Officers to Conduct Year’s Work 
of Zanesville Club 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 26.—New offi- 
cers were recently elected by the Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club. Mrs. Charles 
V. Paul is president, succeeding Mrs. 
Louise Mylius Pfister, who has served 
two years. Other officers are: Vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Xema Dorsey Holliday 
and Mrs. Judith Griffith Culver; secre- 
tary, Ethel Grace; treasurer, Vera 
Clossman. The club closed the season 
with a concert to the patrons of the con- 
cert course. Among those appearing on 
the program were Cora Jean Geis, so- 
prano soloist, who is just home from a 
winter’s study in New York, and Mrs. 
Ora Delpha Lane, violinist. 

H. W. J. 








Boston Audience Hears Josephine 
Knight’s Students in Pleasing Recital 


Boston, MAss., May 19.—Josephine 
Knight, soprano and teacher of this city, 
presented some of her pupils in recital at 
Steinert Hall last Thursday evening. 
An expert accompanist as well, Miss 
Knight played accompaniments for all the 
singers, who were the following: Con- 
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America. 


‘‘Miss Ware should have been 
success of her ‘UNDINE’ and it 


to say at this first deliverance 
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Mendelssohn. 
and is full of rich polyphony.” 


At the April 12, 1917, productio 
Harriet Ware's exquisite wor 


It is an inspired work and will 
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Harriet Ware's : 


Winning Unprecedented 


toga Springs, Alton, Ill., Los Angeles and Rome, Ga. 


It has been given with piano and organ or with piano 
alone by The Chaminade Club of Brooklyn; Harrisburg, 


New York City; The Musical Art Society of Long 
Island, and many other important societies throughout 


Philadelphia Public Ledger said: 


is one of the most pleasurably bearable things written since 
It has sustained inspiration, spontaneous melody 


“The culmination of the evening was the presentation of 


delights in the hearing and lingers in the memory. 


traltos—Lusinn Barakian, Mabel Ander- 
son, Anna Devlin, Carolyn Foster; so- 
pranos—Grace Hatch, Clara Oakman, 
Margaret Dowsley, Gladys Mackay, Mar 
jorie Boomer, Mrs. Charles Nelson, Mrs. 
James Fallen, Gladys Mackay, Marjorie 
Boomer, Mrs. Charles Nelson, Mrs. 
James Fallen, Gladys Turney, Evelyn 
Light and Ruth Howe. The work of 
these students presented a_ gratifying 
showing of the intelligent and authorita- 
tive training they had received. A large 
audience of friends applauded the singers 
and their teacher-accompanist. 
B. L. 


Kansas Organists Hear Skilton’s New 
Sonata in Topeka 


TOPEKA, KAN., May 28.—Members of 
Kansas Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, gave a recital at Grace Cathe- 
dral, May 21. The soloists were Horace 
Whitehouse of Topeka, Daniel A. Hirsch- 
ler, Emporia, and Charles S. Skilton, 
Lawrence, assisted by the Vested Choir 
of Grace Cathedral, Herman Springer, 
director, with Mrs. J. A. Campbell, or- 
ganist. Prominent on the program was 
the Sonata in D Minor, composed by 
Charles S. Skilton of Lawrence and 
played for the first time by the com- 
poser himself. The work made a pro- 
found impression. 





Harold Haefner, Tenor, to Join the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Quartet 


Harold Haefner will join the Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet next month to 
fill the place of Teles Longtin, tenor, 
who has been connected with the ensem- 
ble for three years. The organization 
is composed of Linnie Love, soprano; 
Harold Haefner, tenor; Lorna Lea, con- 
tralto; Harry Donaghy, bass, and Flor- 
ence Fenning, pianist. 
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‘UNDINE” | 


Success 


It has been given with 
Chorus and Symphony Or- 
chestra in Philadelphia, 
Newark, Orange, Jersey 
City, Indianapolis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., St. Louis, Sara- 


nton, O.; Rubinstein Club of 


present to witness the electrifying 
s fine performance. It is not rash 
that this work by Harriet Ware 


nin Alton: 
k, ‘UNDINE.’ It is music that 


live as a classic.” 
—Alton Evening Telegraph. 
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Nashville Hlears Choral Society In “Rose Maiden”’ 














ASHVILLE, TENN., May 15.—One 

of the notable successes scored by 

the Ward-Belmont Choral Society took 
place on May 8, when the society ap- 
peared in Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” under 
the skilful leadership of Browne Martin. 
Those who heard the two previous 
public presentations by the society, when 


“Martha” and “The Bohemian Girl” 
were given, were prepared to listen to 
a performance having the earmarks of 


seer 
“ ee 


professional artistry. That they were 
again privileged to witness a similar de- 
gree of excellence was evidenced by the 
enthusiastic response of the large au- 
dience. 

Mr. Martin has succeeded in moulding 
a body of young singers into an organ- 
ization which can present choral works 
with notable distinction. In attack, pre- 
cision, tone shading and all the beau- 
tiful effects which one expects from a 


‘body of trained singers, the society rose 


to an unexpected degree of perfection. 





The fresh young voices of the girls, with 
the robust voices of the Vanderbilt Glee 
Club, thrilled the audience again and 
again. 

The quartet of soloists created a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression. Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Forrest, singing the part of 
Roseblossom, displayed her clear lyric 
voice of great sweetness and beauty. She 
was given an ovation for her beautiful 
work. Particularly effective was her 
solo, “Bloom On, My Roses.” Mme. 
Graziani, who sang the role of The 





Members of the Ward-Belmont Choral Society of Nashville, Tenn., and Their Conductor, Browne Martin, Taken During a Performance of the “Rose Maiden” 


Gardener’s Daughter, was in excellent 
voice. Her deep, powerful mezzo-so- 
prano was heard to excellent advantage 
in the scene, “Ask of yon ruined castle,” 
and aria “Yet chime they so sadly.” 
Douglas Wright, who substituted for 
Charles C. Washburn, won his way into 
the hearts of all his hearers. In Frank 
A. Watkins, tenor, of Buffalo, Nashville 
heard an excellent singer. 

The support given the chorus and 
principals by F. Arthur Henkel, organ- 
ist, was all that could be desired. 





NEW ALBANY CHORUS HEARD 


Treble Clef Club Gives Annual Concert 
—High School Program 


New ALBANY, IND., May 29.—The an- 
nual spring concert of the Treble Clef 
Club was given at Music Hall May 24. 
The conductors were Mrs. Henry Ter- 
stegge and Elizabeth Hedden. Especially 
delightful was the group of Russian 
songs, directed by Miss Hedden. 

The assisting artists were Mme. Cara 
Sapin, the New York contralto, and a 
string quartet, comprised of Ruth 
Shrader and Messrs. Kirk, Earl and Will 
Hedden. Mme. Sapin, whose home was 
formerly in Louisville and who is well 
known Rad sang with great wealth of 
tone and artistic finish the contralto aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and a group 
of songs. Her reception was tumultuous 
and she responded to many encores. 

Miss Shrader, the violinist, another 
local favorite, gave solos with great 
beauty of tone and, with the other mem- 
bers of the String Quartet, gave the Al- 
legro from Haydn’s Quartet I and the 
Chopin Etude in C Minor. Ruth Brown, 
accompanist for the club, gave fine sup- 
port, while Mrs. Terstegge accompanied 
Mme. Sapin. 

The annual concert of the High School 
Orchestra was given under the direction 
of Music Supervisor Anton Embs, who 
deserves the greatest praise for the fine 
efficiency his players have attained. 
When it is considered that the orches- 
tra is very largely made up of new ma- 
terial each year, the smoothness of the 
work is unusual. The soloists were 
Naomi Klerner, soprano; Martha Hege- 





wald and Annelle Barrett, violinists; , 


Lorraine Brod, pianist, and C. N. Hick- 
man, clarinetist. These soloists were 
from the classes of the school and ac- 
quitted themselves in a highly creditable 
manner. 

At the commencement exercises, held 
at the same place on the previous eve- 
ning, the High School Chorus and Or- 
chestra presented a number of works 
in good style, and Ray Rudy, a member 
of the class and the piano soloist of the 
evening, played the Chopin Ballade in G 
Minor with excellent taste. BB. P. 
Municipal Concerts in San Diego Largely 

Attended 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., May 21.—Great en- 
thusiasm is being shown in the weekly 
Sunday afternoon concerts given by the 
city. They have become so popular that 
thousands are attending regularly and 
eagerly looking ahead from week to week. 
Last week Florencio Constantino, tenor, 
and three of his pupils gave the pro- 
gram. Pupils who took part were Lucy 
Merz, coloratura soprano; Aida Borella, 
soprano, and Lew Halsett, baritone. A. 
Rosen and Dr. H. J. Stewart were accom- 
panists. Mr. Halsett won a tremendous 
ovation and deserved his many encores. 
Mr. Cloudman to Serve in Hospital Unit 

Abroad 


William H. Cloudman, who for the 
past nine years has been associated with 
musical interests in this country as an 
assistant to M. H. Hanson, the New 
York musical manager, has joined the 
Flower Hospital Unit and will sail soon 
for Europe, where he will engage in ac- 
tive service. 


MATZENAUER WINS NEWARK 


Jacob Rittenband Pupils Heard—Steele 
Class in Recital 


NEWARK, N. J., May 23.—Margaret 
Matzenauer appeared as soloist with the 
Arion Singing Society Wednesday eve- 
ning at Kruger Auditorium. The great 
contralto was enthusiastically received. 
Catherine Eyman, the pianist, was her 
accompanist. Johannes Werschinger con 
ducted. A recital was given by Jacob 
Rittenband, violinist, and his pupils, as- 
sisted by Marion Lifland, pianist, in 
Wallace Hall last night. Mr. Rittenband 
played his numbers with technical and 
interpretative ability. Miss__ Lifland 
played the accompaniments skilfully. 

Pupils of Cecile Castegnier Steele re- 
cently gave a piano recital in East 
Orange. Participating were Alicia 
Helmer, Wathryn Ohlsen, Barbara Sis- 
bower, Irma Tillman, Mayetta Newman, 
Anna Lewis, Marjorie Halliday, Estelle 
Barnes, Dorothy Beard, Ransom Steele, 
Dean Steele and Gordon on ., m 

. 1. 


St. Louis Symphony Makes Its Début 
in Omaha, Neb. 


OMAHA, NEB., May 19.—The local con- 
cert season closed with the appearance of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the 
first appearance of that organization in 
this city. Max Zach, conductor, was 
scholarly in his readings of a splendid 
program, which held much of Wagner. 
His forces were well balanced and clean 
in their work. Lillia Snelling, contralto, 
was heard in the familiar aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” with “Deep 
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River” as an encore, and displayed a 
voice of great richness and warmth. 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, the other soloist, 
furnished a grand surprise by his artis- 
tic interpretations of Lohengrin’s Narra- 
tive and two encores. His is an exqui- 
site voice, used with fidelity to each song 
and its message. E. L. W. 


OHIO TEACHERS TO MEET 


Prominent Speakers and Artists Prom- 
ised for Cleveland Convention 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 2.—The Ohio 
State Music Teachers’ Association is 
taking a new lease of life. Since the an- 
nouncement of the annual meeting to 
take place in Cleveland for the first time 
in fifteen years, fifty new names have 
been added to the list of members and 
new ones are coming in daily. The con- 
vention, which will be held in the ball- 
room of the Hollenden Hotel on June 26, 
27 and 28, will have as its important 
speakers Dr. G. W. Andrews and Dr. 
Edward Dickinson of Oberlin, Carl 
Grimm and W. H. Aiken of Cincinnati, 
John H. Francis and Mrs. Ella May 
Smith of Columbus, Wilson G. Smith, 
Mrs. Felix Hughes and Mrs. F. B. San- 
ders of Cleveland. 

Two concerts have been planned for 
each day, among the performers in which 
will be the Philharmonic String Quartet, 
the Logan Trio, the Metropolitan Male 
Quartet, the Oberlin Quartet (piano and 
strings) and several solo representatives 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, Dr. Fery 
Lulek, Walter Gilewicz, Louis Victor 
Saar, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner. A 
piano recital will be given by William 
A. Becker of Cleveland. A recital of 
American piano music by Ernest R. 
Kroeger of St. Louis will be a feature of 
interest. Wilson G. Smith is president 
of the association, Claude H. Selby sec- 
retary. ALICE BRADLEY. 





Neira Riegger Appears at the Final 
“Globe” Concert 


Neira Riegger appeared at the final 
weekly gathering of the Globe Music 
Club, conducted by the New York Globe. 
Mrs. Riegger sang three groups of songs 

old English and Irish, French and 
modern English—and while every one 
of her numbers was splendidly executed, 
she was unquestionably at her best in 
the French group. 





Florence Austin, Wilmot Goodwin and 
Samuel Quincy in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 31.—Under the 
auspices of the Prospect Avenue Chap- 
ter of King’s Daughters, Wilmot Good- 
win, baritone; Florence Austin, violin- 
ist, and Samuel Quincy, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at Unity Hall, May 28 
and 29. There were small but appre- 
ciative audiences. % av 
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CRITERION 
QUARTET 


JOHN YOUNG, Tenor 
HORATIO RENCH, Tenor 
GEORGE REARDON, Baritone 
DONALD CHALMERS, Bass 


will appear on the following 


Redpath Chautauquas in 
New York and New 
England 
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HE usual summer exodus of opera 

singers, concert artists, conductors 
and others in the musical profession re- 
mains undimmed by the war. Of course, 
few will go abroad, but most of the 
artists have already made plans that 
will take them to seashore and moun- 
tain, far from New York’s sun-baked 


pavements. 

Lucien Muratore, of the Chicago Opera 
Company, and his wife, Lina Cavalieri, 
both of whom were recently ill with ap- 
pendicitis, are preparing to spend the 
summer at a country place which they 
have engaged near Waterville, Conn. 


tinelli’s 


drawing power. 


GIOVANNI 


MARTINELLI 


Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co., N.Y. 


HE rapidity with which Mar- 
available dates are 


Season in October, May and during 


ENGAGEMENTS for the 1917-18 
the opera season may still be booked. 


MANAGEMENT | 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


John McCormack is at Noroton, on the 
Sound. Mischa Elman has taken a house 
at Great Neck, L. I. 

Mme. Johanna Gadski, the German 
prima donna, who is leaving the Metro- 
politan this year, has rented a cottage 
for the season at Pine Grove Springs, 
Spofford Lake, N. H., in the Sunapee 
Lake region. Mme. Frieda Hempel, re- 
engaged at the Metropolitan, will go 
early in June to spend at least two 
months in the White Mountains, where 
she will play golf and tennis, before be- 
ginning work on her concert repertory 
in the early fall. 

Artur Bodanzky, the opera conductor, 
with his family and their friend, Alex- 


being filled thruout the United 


States is a criterion of his universal 








JOIN THE RED CROSS 


Aeolian Hall, New York 























NEW YORK TIMES: 

“The singer has unusual command 
over a voice of such weight and is 
evidently an artist of experience and 
knowledge. She knows very well 
what she wishes to do and does it; 
what effects she wishes, and produces 
them. . She sings with au- 
thority, with intelligence, with skill. 
She phrases musically, has a clear 
and intelligible diction. She has a 
direct and unaffected style, and there 
is artistic value in her singing.” 


ROSALIE 
WIRTHLIN 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: FLORENCE L. PEASE 


1 West 34th Street, New York 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 

“The notes that poured forth were 
resonant and thrilling ones indeed, 
and the audience waited hopefully 
and expectantly from climax to 
climax. She has fully developed her 
capacious throat and chest, she uses 
them efficiently, and many and varied 
are the beauties of her tones in the 
extent of her range.” 








ander Lambert, is on the way to the 
Pacific Coast on a holiday tour to in- 
clude both the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
and the Yellowstone National Park. Mr. 
Paderewski, the Polish pianist, will go 
for the summer to his own estate at 
Paso Robles, in California. 

Giovanni Martinelli and his family, 
which includes the one-year-old Bene- 
detti, have taken a house and garden in 
Orange County. Pasquale Amato and 
his family have not as yet decided. Mr. 
Amato likes his cool apartments on upper 
Broadway, but there is no doubt that as 
soon as the weather becomes a bit 
warmer he will go house hunting. 

Anna Case, the soprano, has taken an 
estate on the Sound, at Shippen Point. 
Stamford, Conn., is the railroad station. 
She has her own private bathing beach 
and pavilion. Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Coppi- 
cus have also taken an estate on this 
point. It is most complete in its ap- 
pointments, with vegetable garden, ten- 
nis court and flower gardens. 

Mme. Marie Rappold will spend her 
summer in Sullivan County. She has 
purchased a large farm and will go in 
for varied agriculture. Her brother will 
have active charge of the farming. 


A Tenor Fisherman 


Johannes Sembach is already at Far 
Rockaway. Fishing continues to be 
his principal avocation. Thomas Chal- 
mers, the young Metropolitan baritone, 
will spend the summer in a place on the 
Hudson. 

Margaret Matzenauer left New York 
last week for Pine Hill, in picturesque 
Ulster County, New York, where she 
has taken a beautiful home located upon 
a hilltop some 2000 feet above the sea 
level. Accompanied by her little daugh- 
ter Adrienne, and her parents, she is 
planning an interesting summer devoted 
to gardening. The famous Metropolitan 
prima donna is to have a _ vegetable 
garden, and is going to try her hand at 
raising the once lowly but now highly 
aristocratic potato. 

Christine Miller, the contralto, will be 
kept occupied with concert engagements 
until the end of June. Immediately after 
the popular contralto will betake herself 
to Magnolia, Mass., the Newport of New 
England, where she will swim, motor and 
ride horseback. 





[Continued on page 23] 


OS LULEK 
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PARIS—Le Figaro—Great success, 
Tuesday, at the Salle Aeolian, for the cele- 
brated Austrian baritone, Dr. Fery Lulek. 
His beautiful voice, rich and sonor- 
ous, captivated the fashionable and artistic 
audience that completely filled the Salle. The 
programme, which was entirely consecrated to 
Schubert, comprised a dozen numbers, the inter- 
pretation of which was most remarkable. Dr. 
Lulek’s style, ever adequate to the work inter- 
preted, together with the incomparable 
eharm of his diction, places him in the 
very front rank of great German 
Lieder singers. 





For Lessons, Address Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, Cincinnati. 

For Concert Engagements, 
Smith, 60 Jefferson Ave., 


Address Ella May 
Columbus, O. 
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Paul Althouse, tenor, and his wife, 
Zabetta Brenska, mezzo-soprano, have 
taken a camp for the summer months 
at Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Mr. 
Althouse’s reply to the query of how he 
was planning to spend most of his time 
came in a quick and decisive manner: 
“Loaf,” was the answer! 


An Ardent Musicolonist 


Arthur Middleton is an enthusiastic 
Musicolonist. For the past two summers 
thé Metropolitan Opera baritone has en- 
joyed the delights of this charming 
colony of musicians and artists—and is 
now the owner of an attractive bunga- 
low. With Mrs. Middleton and_ the 
“young ’uns,” as he calls his son and 
daughter, he will partake in all of the 
summer sports that the place offers, de- 
voting a good part of his time to his 
prime favorite—fishing. 

Claudia Muzio will have her residence 
at Flushing, L. I., for the entire sum- 
mer. With her parents, her secretary 
and her piano she is anticipating a sum- 
mer of work and play harmoniously 
mixed. 

Leopold Godowsky and his family are 
already domiciled at Hadley Cottage, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. Here throughout the 
summer they will extend the customary 
Godowskian hospitality to their many 
friends, who invariably make _ the 
Godowsky abode the mecca of a summer 
pilgrimage. 


To Go Whaling 


One of the most unique vacations 
planned by any artist for the coming 
summer is that which Lada, the dancer, 
has mapped out for herself and her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Schupp. 
In July Lada will give some open air 
performances in the outdoor theater at 
Woodstock, N. Y. Then in August, after 
making brief stops at Banff, Lake Louise, 
Glacier and other points in the Canadian 
Rockies, Lada and her party will sail 
from Vancouver on a whaling expedi- 
tion which will take her as far as Brit- 
ish Columbian and Alaskan ports on the 
Northern Pacific. 

Hunting will be the principal recrea- 
tion of John Powell, the composer-pian- 
ist, during the summer months. Not 
that Mr. Powell is in an especially blood- 
thirsty frame of mind at this time, for 
theme-hunting is the form of sport in 
which he intends to indulge. He will 
pursue it first during July in Richmond, 
Va., and then in August will continue it 
in Vermont. 

July will find Emma Roberts, the con- 
tralto, occupying a bungalow on the 
Jersey coast. August and part of Sep- 
tember Miss Roberts will spend in the 
Adirondacks, at a camp where she spent 
a similar period of time last summer. 
The male sex will be conspicuous be- 
cause of its entire absence, as the camp- 
ers are limited entirely to the fair sex. 
Dancing, gymnastics, swimming and 
rowing are some of the things which 
Miss Roberts intends to do, and which 
she hopes will put her in the best of 


trim for the busy season that awaits her. 

Willem Willeke, the ’cellist, will spend 
his summer as usual at Blue Hill, Maine, 
where, with the other members of the 
Kneisel Quartet, he was wont to gather 
for practice and recreation each summer. 
This year, since this gifted ’cellist is to 
return to the concert and recital field, 
his summer will be a busy one working 
over his own personal répertoire. How- 
ever, he hopes to find time for football, 
carpentering and work on his farm, and 
between times there will be visits with 
and from the nearby artist colonies at 
Seal Harbor and North East. 

Dora Gibson, the English dramatic so- 
prano, will spend July coaching some ad- 
ditional operatic réles in New York and 
in August will go to Swampscott, Mass., 
where she was a summer visitor last 
year also. Several Red Cross and war 
benefit performances now being planned 
at different New England resorts will 
claim Miss Gibson’s services. 

Mme. Gertrude Auld will go first to 
Stockbridge, Mass., for July and to Bar 
Harbor in August. As has been the case 
during the past two summers spent at 
the Berkshires resort, Mme. Auld will 
combine profession and pleasure and al- 
ready she has been engaged for private 
musicales by several prominent hostesses 
in Lenox and Stockbridge. She will also 
contribute to the musical season at Bar 
Harbor. 


Will Make Translations 


George Harris, Jr., will spend the 
summer with his parents at Bar Harbor, 
Me., where the Harris family has had 
a summer home for over thirty years. 
Mr. Harris as usual will be active in 
the summer musical colony, but will also 
give considerable time to a book of fifty 
Russian songs about to be published, for 
which he has been asked to furnish the 
English translations. 

Gaston and Edouard Dethier and their 
families likewise will be summer so- 
journers in Maine, spending from June 
until September in the Blue Hill region, 
as has been their custom for several 
years. In August they will go to Stock- 
bridge to give a short series of private 
sonata recitals. Tennis and swimming, 
interspersed with practice, will constitute 
their Blue Hill program. 

Marie Louise Wagner is one singer 
who is not averse to remaining in New 
York City during the summer months. 
One reason for this decision is that Miss 
Wagner wishes to coach with Herbert 
Witherspoon just as long as he remains 
in the city, and, furthermore, she has 
contracts for record making with the 
Ampico company which will keep her 
pretty fully occupied until September. 

Carolyn Cone, the pianist, whose first 
New York recital is set for next fall, 


‘will rusticate in the Wisconsin Lake re- 


gion until it is time to think of concert 
giving again. Miss Cone likewise is 
busily engaged in making records and 
will not be able to start West until July. 

July and August will find Edgar Scho- 
field, the baritone, released from his 
duties at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York. Therefore he and Mrs. Schofield 
(Mme. Enrichetta Onelli) will hie them- 


selves to the Adirondack region for the 
first month and will spend the second at 
different resorts on Cape Cod. “Those 
are our plans providing that I do not 
ree before September,” said Mr. Scho- 
field. 


To Make Orchestrations 


Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, will take 
his family to the White Mountains for 
the summer months. There he will oc- 
cupy himself with several orchestrations 
which he has in mind, among them num- 
bers from John Powell’s “At the Fair” 
suite, from which “The Banjo Picker” 
was taken. In July Mr. Altschuler will 
interrupt his vacation for a week, when 
the orchestra goes to Chautauqua, N. Y., 


to be the principal attraction of Music 


Week. 

Marcella Craft, the soprano, will spend 
the summer at Innermost Camp, Merrill 
County, N. Y. Leo Ornstein, the pianist, 


will be at Sylvester’s Cove, Deer Isle, 
Maine, during the hot months. 

Vera Barstow, the young violinist, will 
be at Beverly, Mass., during the first 
part of the summer and in Canada dur- 
ing the latter. Lydia Locke will spend 
the summer at her farm in Connecticut. 
Vivian Gosnell, the baritone, will be at 
Narragansett, R. I. 

George Sheffield will be at Greenfield, 
Ill.; Gertrude Karl in New Jersey; Frida 
Bennéche in Maine; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
at Hillsboro, N. H., and Winnifred Bam- 
brick in Ottawa, Canada. 


Seal Harbor Popular 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer, 
the pianists, will be at Seal Harbor, 
Maine, as usual. Eddy Brown, the vio- 
linist, will spend the summer at Long 
Branch, N. J. 

Guimar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
will probably spend his vacation at Sara- 
nac, N. Y. The Flonzaleys are nego- 
tiating for a place in Virginia. Helen 
Stanley, the soprano, will be at Stam- 
ford. Joseph Bonnet, the noted French 
organist, will likely have a place some- 
where in the Adirondacks. 

Julia Claussen will spend her first 
summer in the East, being in New York 
in August, Caroline Hudson Alexander 
will be in Maine. 








MILDRED GRAHAM, 
SOPRANO, HEADS A 
RED CROSS BRANCH 














Mildred Graham, American Soprano, in 
Her Red Cross Garb 


Mildred Graham, soprano soloist at the 
St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, New 
York, has charge of one of the largest 
auxiliary workrooms of the American 
Red Cross, at Calvary M. E. Church 
Parish House. 

Miss Graham is the manager of the 
branch and is responsible for each gar- 
ment turned out. Raw materials for the 
making of bandages and other hospital 
supplies are bought in wholesale quan- 
tities and sold at cost. Wile 

As soloist with the New Britain Ora- 
torio Society, June 1. where she sang 

















Address: 


’Phone 3411 Circle 


ARABEL 


MERRIFIEL 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


Stanley Faye in Chicago News, Oct. 3rd, 1916:— 


Miss Merrifield’s singing made one patriotically 
glad that she can be claimed as an American. 


makes effective use now of two great gifts—perfect 
poise and the formation of tone by a perfectly con- 
trolled expulsion of breath. 
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Carl Busch’s “King Olaf,” she closed 
one of the busiest seasons of her career. 

Her voice was most effective in the 
work, with its rich quality and wide 
range, together with her poise and mu- 
sicianship, which was at all times evi- 
dent. Miss Graham will go to Ocean 
Grove, N. J., this summer for a rest and 
while there will work on her next sea- 
son’s program. 





GREET MARTUCCI PUPILS 





Pianists Give Recital in New York 
Studio—Open Summer Term 


Paolo Martucci, the Italian pianist, 
gave a pupils’ recital at his studio in 
West Eighty-sixth Street, New York, 
May 26. Four of his artist-pupils were 
heard. Mrs. Ernull Block played two 
Chopin numbers, Fantasie Impromptu 
and Valse and Debussy’s “Arabesque.” 
“Pastorale,” Scarlatti; Polonaise in A 
Flat and Etude in C Major, by Chopin, 
were contributed by Olga _ Barabini. 
Mabel Alexander played the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Concerto in C Minor, 
No. 3, and “Sentimental Episode,” by D. 


Savino. Olga Zerilli’s offerings were 
a I 4 L4 _ 

“Gondoliera,” Reinecke, and Etude de 

Concert, Giuseppe Martucci. Simone 


Micheau, a Canadian violinist, who has 
been in New York but a short time, was 
heard in “Priere 4 Marie,” by Sasserno, 
and Drdla’s “Serenade.” 

Mr. Martucci began his summer classes 
on June 1 with the largest enrollment he 
has ever had for these courses. 


Charlotte Peegé and Harrison Hollander 
Married in Boston 


Charlotte Peegé, the gifted contralto, 
was married to Harrison Hollander in 
Boston on May 30, according to an- 
nouncements sent out by the bride’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Julius Peegé, 
last week. Mr. Hollander is a young 
American musician, formerly of Mil- 
waukee, where he was prominent in the 
musical world, both in a professional and 
managerial way, and is now connected 
with the Boston Music Company. Miss 
Peegé has sung in concert in recent sea- 
sons with success. 





Ralph Kinder Composes New Setting 
for “Battle Hymn” 


Ralph Kinder, the organist and com- 
poser, prominent in Philadelphia mu- 
sical circles, has composed a new musical 
setting of Julia Ward Howe’s stirring 
poem, “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” Mr. Kinder has published it 
himself, in an arrangement for chorus 
of mixed voices. The piece is said to 
have won the indorsement already of 
many authorities and will be sung at 
patriotic celebrations this year. 





Choir of Albany Church in Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 24.—The annual 
spring concert of the Trinity Episcopal 
Choir was given Thursday evening in 
Trinity hall, under Kenneth W. Rice, 
organist and choirmaster. Numbers 
were given by the Choir Girls’ Toy Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Frank Russell, 
tenor; Mrs. George C. DuBois, soprano; 
Maud A. Newell, contralto; Arthur Van 
Patten, tenor; Bernard V. Sinclair, vic- 
linist; Robert Kayne, baritone; Mrs. A. 
G. Newell, soprano, and Mrs. E. P. Rice, 
contralto. H. 
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NEW ORLEANS, La., David B. 
Fischer, 1122 Jackson Avenue. 

OMAHA, Neb., Edith L. Wag- 
oner, 22245 Park Ave. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., E. C. Sykes, 
“‘Chronicle Telegraph.”’ 

PORTLAND, Me., Alfred Brink- 
ler, 104 Park St. 
PORTLAND, Ore., Helena 
Clarke, 474 Broadway 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Allan Pot- 
ter, 53 Haskins St. 

RICHMOND, Va., Wm. G. Ow- 
ens, care of ‘‘News Leader’’ 

ROANOKE, Va., Mrs. Mercer 
Hartman, 708 Terry Bldg. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Mrs. Mary 
Ertz Will, 163 Saratoga St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, Zora 
A. Shaw, 12 Eagle Gate Apts. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Mrs. W. H. 
Teasdale, 537 Maupas St. 

SAN DIEGO, Cal., W. F. Reyer, 
Carnegie Apts. 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Mrs. 
Clara D. Madison, 116 W. El- 
mira St. 

SEATTLE, Wash., Mrs. W. W. 
Griggs, 1522 25th Ave. 

SPOKANE, Wash., Margaret 
Serruys, E. 1630 8th Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., T. H. 
Parker, care of ‘‘The Union”’ 

ST. LOUIS, Herbert W. Cost, 
Third National Bank Bldg. 

ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, 
117 Mackubin St., St. Paul. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Laura Van 
Kuran, 615 James St. 

TACOMA, Wash., Aimee W. 
Ray, 427 S. 59th St. 

TOLEDO, O., Edward E. Olds, 
2030 Vermont Ave. 

TORONTO, Can., Sada M. 
MacNab, Macdonnell Ave. 

UTICA, N. Y., M. Joseph Hahn, 
c-o ‘‘Utica Observer.’’ 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Willard 
Howe, 1230 Quincy Street, 
Brookland, D. C. 

WICHITA, Kan., Kathrina El- 
liott, 514 Winn Building. 

WILMINGTON, Del., Thomas 
C. Hill, c-o ‘‘Every Evening’’ 
WORCESTER, Mass., Tyra C. 
Lundberg, c-o ‘‘Telegram’”’ 


HAVANA, CUBA 
E. F. O’Brien, Malecon y Blanco 
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Mrs. Leonora Raines 
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LONDON 
Helen Thimm 
12 Nottingham Pl., London, W. 
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A LEAGUE FOR COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Last week New York City played host to a conference 
of delegates representing one of the two most vital fac- 
tors in America’s musical advancement to-day. These 
factors are the music in the public schools and commu- 
nity music. Our public school music has for some time 


been receiving careful attention from its own national 
body which met in the recent Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference at Grand Rapids, but not until the delegates 
assembled in New York last Thursday had this country 
witnessed a Conference on Community Music. 


While public schoo] music has an advantage over the 
community variety in that it lays hold upon the younger 
generation and creates the music makers and appre- 
ciators of to-morrow, community music also has its par- 
ticular field of service. It takes persons who have gone 
beyond the age of public school music’s influence—per- 
sons, indeed, who have had no interest in good music— 
and makes them musical enthusiasts, and sometimes 
musical executants. As Arthur Farwell said at the 
opening session of the conference, about three per cent 
of our population attends the conventional musical per- 
formances in this country, and it is community music’s 
province to work upon the other ninety-seven per cent. 

Community music, moreover, and especially com- 
munity singing, goes further than that. Whereas the 
public can get the full esthetic enjoyment out of music 
as an art without ever emerging from its shell of sel- 
fishness, it is impossible for any human to feel the 
exaltation of community singing without having a 
warmer sympathy for his fellows. In other words, as 
John C. Freund pointed out at the dinner to Harry 
Barnhart last Saturday night, community music is 
doing its share toward bringing about “the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God.” 

Toward the carrying out of these ideals last week’s 
conference was extremely valuable, not only in the in- 
terchange of thought between the delegates, but es- 
pecially in the steps taken to form a National League 
for Community Music. The most heartfelt good wishes 
of MUSICAL AMERICA go out to this enterprise. May 
the personnel of its administrative board be truly repre- 
sentative of the splendid community work being done 
(as the convention showed) not only in New York, 
which brought about the conference, but throughout the 
country—in Chicago, in Kansas, Wisconsin and on the 
Pacific Coast. While there may be an ideal way of 
carrying on community music, there is by no means 
only one way, for each town must adjust the method to 
suit its local conditions. Thus, the newly formed league 
will be of the greatest help to community music if it 
enlists the interest and practical co-operation of every 
pioneer who is contributing worthy service to the cause. 





EDOUARD DE RESZKE 


If Edouard de Reszke never quite commanded the ado- 
ration that went out to his brother Jean it was because 
no bass or baritone can ever hope to compete in popu- 
larity with a tenor, all things being equal. The fact 
that Edouard was as universally loved and admired as 
proved the case speaks greatly for the splendor of his 
art. And splendid it unquestionably was. The de 
Reszkes are not too far removed from the present gen- 
eration of American operagoers to be mere shadowy 
memories. Jean still figures in the musical cosmogony 
by his activities as a teacher, even though he is notably 
less successful in this province than he was as an 
interpreter of operatic heroes. And one need not be old 
or even middle-aged to recall his Romeo or Tristan. 
Great as was Jean in these antipodal parts Edouard was 
no less perfect as Leporello on the one hand or as Ha- 
gen on the other. And the news of the basso’s pitiable 
end amidst the ruins of his erstwhile magnificent Polish 
estate calls up, coincidentally, the bitter reflection that 
in these, as well as other réles, he has never been truly 
succeeded. 

Distinction was the hallmark of Edouard’s art even as 
it was of his brother’s—a distinction arising from large 
intellectual and artistic capacity, from aristocracy of 
temperament and bearing, from breadth and loftiness of 
artistic aim. There was nothing small about him and 
he labored unremittingly to maintain himself at his 
greatest heights. He would criticize Jean mercilessly 
when the latter did not sing his best, and it is related 
that he would on such occasions enter the tenor’s dress- 
ing room with a reproachful “Jean, you sang like a pig 
to-night.” Jean, on his part, returned the compliment 
whenever he thought it deserved. 

We hear to-day no bassos so gifted and so many-sided. 
Edouard proved, like Jean, that the Wagnerian parts 
show at their greatest only when treated as true bel 
canto roles. And like Jean he was versatile enough to 
be as great in German as in Italian or French opera. 
Since his day New York has heard no Leporello in 
“Don Giovanni” comparable to his. And who can forget 
his marvelous, barbaric Hagen, pouring out a veritable 
ocean of voice in his wild call to the Gibichung clans in 
“Gotterddmmerung”? Who has approached his Saras- 
tro, his King Mark, his Mephisto—save, perhaps, Pol 
Plangon? A _ great, noble and genial artist was 
Edouard de Reszke; an artist who, through the years, 
must continue to occupy a niche of his own in tie affec- 
tions of all American opera lovers old enough to have 
heard him. 





CALIFORNIA AND MUSICAL INTOLERANCE 

Chauvinism is being injected into art, the spirit of na- 
tionalistic bigotry is being instilled into school children 
on the Pacific Coast if we are correctly informed. Hap- 
pily. musicians are not responsible for the ruling of the 





California Board of Education which has just command 
ed that pupils shall not sing “German songs or songs of 
German origin in the public schools.” 

Songs of a purely German national flavor like “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” should be barred legitimately for the 
time being, but to deprive the California children “of all 
songs of German origin” is a narrow, provincial and 
un-American action unworthy of a great commonwealth. 

Let us take a lesson in liberality and artistic fairness 
from England, France and Italy, none of which has out- 
lawed music of German origin. 
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Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the celebrated con- 
tralto, having fully recovered from the effects of the re- 
cent accident in St. Louis, is now regaining her health 


at her summer home in California. The new photo- 
graph of the popular artist, showing her with her 
granddaughter, Charlotte Guy, gives telling evidence 
that she has lost none of the genial, radiating good 
eg that has endeared her so to American music- 
overs. 


Rothwell — Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor and 
composer, and Mme. Rothwell-Wolff have taken a coun- 
try place at Lyme, Conn., for the summer. Mme. Roth- 
well-Wolff will continue work with her voice students 
there, and Mr. Rothwell’s special summer classes in 
res maa and conducting will be held at their town 
studio. 


Ornstein—Leo Ornstein is doing his share of solving 
the food problem by giving one hour a day to raising 
vegetables at his summer home at Deer Isle. He has 
decided to christen his radishes and cabbages the “Wild 
Men” of the species. Incidentally, Mr. Ornstein has 
coupes several new compositions which will be in 
the hands of his publishers early this summer. 


Zimbalist—Efrem Zimbalist believes that ultra-mod- 
ern composition has its uses, but, at the same time, 
that much of it is “trick writing” and will not stand the 
test of time. Recently to a Montreal Star representa- 
tive, the violinist voiced his idea of one particular 
trend in composition. He said: “You can say a piece 
is about, well—say a bottle of champagne, a box of 
cigars and a pile of matches. You put that in your 
title and immediately when you play the music people 
think of those things of course! The old composers did 
not have to do this; when they wrote a lovely melody it 
did not need to describe something.” 


Muratore—Lucien Muratore, premier tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and his wife, Lina Cavalieri, 
who were both stricken at the same time with appen- 
dicitis, have recovered and returned to their apartments 
at the Hotel Netherlands, New York. Mr. Muratore 
was taken ill first, and went to a sanitarium, his wife 
accompanying him in order to give him her personal 
attention during his illness. The next day she was at- 
tacked by the same ailment, more severely than he, 
and it became necessary to operate upon her. Mr. Mura- 
tore recovered rapidly without an operation. The noted 
artists will spend the summer at a country place which 
they have engaged near Waterville, Conn. 
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EADING musicians in New York 
(according to E. L. Bernays) have 
passed a set of resolutions commiserat- 
ing with the deadheads, who will be 
forced to pay a ten cent war tax every 
time they enter a concert hall or opera 
house, and in order to alleviate their 
anguish, have agreed to— 

1. Supply Ernest Henkel of the Metro- 
politan and other business managers with 
a cash register to ring up fares and ex- 
pedite business. 

2. Supply coupon books of twelve for 
one dollar to wigmakers, program pub- 
lishers, judges, railroad agents, brothers- 
in-law of reporters, fathers of virtuosi, 
pretty stenographers and others entitled 
to such privileges. 

3. Supply young concert artists with 
the funds wherewith to fill their halls. 

4. And, finally, to issue and sell season 
subscription books, which will entitle the 
holders to admission at all the halls and 
houses. 

* * * 

Now that we are to practise war 
economy, Howard E. Potter believes that 
one item which “never will be missed”’ is 
the long-distance telephoning in the mu- 
sical business. For instance, says he, 
there should be no more tolls such as 
those that were paid when Nijinski 
called up Henkel from Grand Forks, 
S. D., to complain about the hotel service, 
or when Diaghileff phoned from Detroit 
to Otto H. Kahn in Palm Beach to ask 
him about some detail with regard to the 
scenery of the ballet. 

Probably the record in phone tolls was 
that rolled up when Charles L. Wagner 
called from New York to Josiah Zuro in 
San Francisco and informed him (twen- 
ty-five minutes’ worth) that Destinn 
could not sing in the open air “Aida” 
out there. ; 

Why not eliminate the money spent in 
maintaining the claque at the Metropol- 
itan? We would hardly call it one of 
the necessities of life. 

* >a * 
Not to Mention “de Rigueur” 


[From an account of a French Benefit “Some- 
where in New Jersey.’ ] 
The delightful evening closed with dancing 
on the floor of the Gymnasium, and alto- 
gether it was ‘‘comme il faut.”’ 


* * * 


Local “Color” from Ireland 


From a program at Marietta, Ohio: 


Aria—‘Ave Marie’’—From O’Tello. 
—Verdi. 
*K * * 

David Griffin post-cards us a cutting 
from M. A. headed “Shot Halts Violin 
Lesson. Teacher Murdered in Home 
While Instructing.” Says he: 

“T wondered in reading this clipping 
from your excellent journal whether an 
adjustment had ever been made for the 
time lost. It does seem impossible for 
teachers to guard thoroughly against in- 
terruptions.” si a 


In Some Cases the Fine Should Be 
Larger 


Headline on a concert notice 
Waterbury American: 
Watertown Choral Club Scores a Hit. 
Second Annual Concert Proves a Great 
Success. Two Before a Justice. Each 
Offender Fined $1 and Costs. 
* * * 


The pupils had reached that stage in 
their music lessons where it was neces- 
sary for the teacher to instruct them as 
to the various signs used to designate ex- 
pression. : 

After a short lecture on the subject 
she said: 

“Now, you all understand that p means 
‘softly’ and that it stands for piano.” 

“Yes, teacher,” the pupils replied in 
concert. 

“And now, what does f stand for?” 

The smallest boy in the class quickly 


in the 


replied: 
“Fiddle.” 
—Judge. 
* * * 
A cartoon by Webster in the New York 
Globe: ; 
Mother (finding the youngsters, im 


their pajamas, erect upon the bed) —“It’s 


ten o'clock! Why aren’t you in bed and 
asleep?” 

The Children—“Th’ lady in th’ ’part- 
ment upstairs jest started playin’ th’ 
Star-Spangled Banner an’ we had _ to 


stand up.” 
*k * x 


“T never get a chance to stand when 
the National Anthem is being played.” 

“Why not?” 

“Too busy picking up things. My wife 
drops a glove or a handkerchief every 
time she rises.”—Kansas City Journal. 

i. a 


J. Elsworth Sliker, the basso, is with 
the Thirty-fourth Infantry at El] Paso. 
Wherefore: 

There was a bass singer named Sliker, 

To prove that he wasn’t a piker, 

Went down to Fort Slocum 


And ate beans and hocum 
And now he’s an infantry hiker. 


* * * 

Editor—“Our society reporter was sick 
last night so we sent our war correspon- 
dent to cover the social side of the opera 
opening.” 

Assistant—“How did he do?” 

Editor—‘Not very well. In describ- 
ing how Mrs. Barely was dressed he said, 
‘There was nothing of importance on her 
Eastern front.’ ”’—Puck. 


* * * 


“I'd like to exchange that piano you 
sold me for my daughter,” said the man 
in the music store. 

“Anything wrong with it?’ asked the 
salesman. 

“Yes; it is defective.” 

“How so?” 

“It has only one soft pedal. I'd like 
to exchange it for a piano with two soft 
pedals."°—Yonkers “Statesman.” 


* * * 














Portrait of the Composer of the great 
American National Anthem which is _ sing- 
able, musical, and acclaimed by all. 

* £ 


“The prima donna’s going to quit!” 
exclaimed the musical director. 

“I know it,” replied the manager cold- 
ly. “She demanded more salary and I 
told her I’d give it if she’d use the dif- 
ference to take singing lessons.”—Wash- 
ington “Star.” 








SINGING SOLDIERS DEVELOPED 
AT PLATTSBURG BARRACKS 




















Photo by Paul Thompson 


A “Close Harmony” Session at the Officers’ Training Camp at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


NCLE SAM’S $s student officers at 

Plattsburg are gleefully follow- 
ing General Bell’s injunction delivered 
to them at the opening of their camp to 
the effect that they should make the 
most of singing as a stimulus to efficiency 
and esprit de corps among the troops. In 
the above picture we see a “close har- 
mony” session at Plattsburg, with the 
Second New England Company’s own 
glee club and improvised orchestra. In 
the latter we see the banjo, the ukulele 
and—if we mistake not—the mellow oc- 
carina. 


Perhaps the favorite among the camp 
songs at Plattsburg is the ditty sung by 
the English Tommies in the trenches. 
“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile.” The 
refrain runs: 

Pack'up your troubles in your old kit bag 

And smile, smile, smile. 

While you've a lucifer to light your fag, 

Smile, boys, that’s the style. 

What’s the use of worrying? 

It never was worth while; 

So pack up your troubles in your old 
kit bag 

And smile, smile, smile. 


[Permission of Chappell & Co.] 





WELCOME BOSTON ARTISTS 


Grace Bonner Williams and Raymond 
Havens Appear in Pittsfield 


Boston, May 28.—Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, soprano, and Raymond Havens, 
pianist, gave the final in this season’s 
series of joint recitals recently in the 
High School Auditorium, Pittsfield, 
Mass. Mrs. Williams was heard in the 
“Ave Maria” from Bruch’s “Cross of 
‘ire’ and songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Strauss, Bachelet, Hué, Dalecroze and 
Whelpley. She gave a convincing de- 
livery of all her numbers with vocal 
beauty, rare charm of manner and com- 
pelling interpretative ability. Mr. 
Ilavens played the E Flat Major So- 
tata of Beethoven and other pieces. He 
played the sonata with requisite clearness 
und breadth and was wholly at home 
with the music of Liszt and Chopin. He 
is a pianist of marked individual attain- 
ments and expert musicianship. Both 
artists weve rewarded with incessant ap- 
plause and were obliged to add extras. 

WwW. B. L. 


, 














David Hochstein to Tour 
The South Next Autumn 














AVID HOCHSTEIN is one of the 

growing list of artists who are proud 
to annex their names to the word “Amer- 
ican.” Born in Rochester, N. Y., twenty- 
five years ago, Hochstein began his career 
amid trying circumstances. His parents 
were poor, so young David had to pro- 
vide for his own musical training. Like 
all artists who have to tussle for their 
living, the youthful violinist made the 
most of his opportunities, so it was no 
great surprise when he won a free schol- 
arship at the Vienna Meisterschule and 
walked away with the first prize of 1000 


crowns and the State diploma. Then he 
won additional successes in recitals over 
the Continent. 

Four seasons ago the Music League 
of America made its “discovery” of the 
American virtuoso. He has since made 
a unique reputation as a recital artist 
of solid worth and undebatable promise. 
He has shown some gifts in composition 
and will probably be heard from also 


in this connection. Hochstein was an 
American pupil of Leopold Auer, but he 
credits this country with inspiring his 
artistic success. He will make a tour 
of the South this fall, beginning in Sep- 
tember, and will probably be _ soloist 
again with Pasquale Amato. 


Works of Frederick Stevenson Given in 
Service at New York Church 


At the afternoon service of the West 


Ind Collegiate Church, New York, on 
Sunday, May 20, all the works sung by 
the choir were from the pen of the Los 
Angeles composer, Frederick Stevenson. 
His anthems, “The Lord Is King” and 
“Hearken Unto Me,” were heard, as also 
his “Far from My Heavenly Home,” for 
tenor solo and quartet. The singers were 
Olive Kline, Adah Campbell Hussey, Paul 
Althouse and Arthur Middleton and the 
organist and choirmaster Henry Hall 
Duncklee, who also played organ compo- 
sitions by Johnston, Matthews, Kinder 
and Strang. 


CONCERTS IN MEXICO CITY 


National Symphony Orchestra and 
Police Band in Splendid Programs 


Mexico City, MEx., May 23.—Two con- 
certs were lately given in honor of the 
Spanish poet, Francisco Villaespesa. 
The National Symphony Orchestra, Jesus 
Acuna, director, presented the first pro- 
gram, in the auditorium of the National 
Preparatory School. Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony opened _ this 
splendid program, which included also 
Siegmund’s Love Song from “Die 
Walkiire,” the First “Peer Gynt” Suite 
of Grieg, the Larghetto from Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet, the Intermezzo from 
Granados’ “Goyescas,” and the Berlioz 
Hungarian March from “Damnation of 


Faust.” The soloists were Alfonso 
Ortiz, tenor, and Andrés’ Santoyo, 


clarinetist. 

The second concert took place at the 
Alameda, being given by the Police Band. 
A program of exceptional quality, includ- 
ing Beethoven’s First Symphony and the 
“Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns, was 
brilliantly performed. A “Rapsodia 
Mexicana” by Ponce concluded the con- 
cert. 

The Conservatory of Music, Eduardo 
Gariel, director, is arranging an im- 
portant concert in honor of President 
Carranza. 


Omaha Critic Writes Prize-Winning 
Playlet Based on Musical Idea 


OMAHA, NEB., May 30.—Henrietta 
Rees, the music critic of the Omaha Bee, 
proved her marked versatility by carry- 
ing off second prize in the playlet com- 
petition instituted some time ago by 
the Omaha Woman’s Press Club. This, 
her first play, is entitled, “A Record 
Romance” and deals with a lost Victrola 
record, the voice of which wins the heart 
of a young man. The latter eventually 
meets the original, who is the possessor 
of a superb contralto voice. Several lead- 
ing) local musicians were in the cast, 
including: Hazel Smith Eldridge, con- 
tralto, and Madge West, violinist. Not 
the least interesting feature of the pro- 
duction was the actual making of a rec- 
ord. The first prize play, “The Upper 
Crust,” a clever piece by Mrs. Martin 
Ilarris, was given on the same evening. 
The evening concluded with a group of 
piano pieces by Edith Wagoner and num 
bers for string quartet by the Misses 
West and Louise S. Zabriskie. 

E. L. W. 
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CAMPANINI ENGAGES FOUR 
MORE AMERICAN SINGERS 


Jeska Swartz, Margery Maxwell, Diana Bonnar and Marie Purzan 
Added to Roster of Chicago Opera Association—Brahms Requiem 
Sung Effectively under William Boeppeler—Students Win Vocal 
Honors 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 2, 1917. 


OLLOWING his announced intention 
of giving American singers a larger 
chance in the Chicago Opera Association 
during the coming season, Cieofonte Cam- 
panini, director general of the association, 
announces that he has just added four 
new names to the roster of his forces. 
The American girls added to the com- 
pany are Margery Maxwell, soprano; 
Diana Bonnar, soprano; Marie Purzan, 
soprano, and Jeska Swartz, contralto. 
Miss Maxwell was born at Del Rapids, 
S. D., and studied in the University of 
Montana at Missoula. She received a 
scholarship in music from the Kappa 
Alpha Theta sorority, and afterwards 
came to Chicago to study. She has ap- 
peared in concerts extensively with the 
Chicago Opera Company Quartet. Her 
voice is a lyric soprano of large range, 
and her repertory includes Micaela and 


I'rasquita in “Carmen,” Musetta and 
Mimi in “La Bohéme,” Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” and Nedda in “I Pagliacci.” 

Diana Bonnar was left an orphan when 
a baby and was taken from the orphan 
asylum and adopted by a circus manager, 
who made her a ring performer. She at- 
tracted the attention of a philanthropic 
scientist, who freed her from her circus 
life and put her into a Sister’s school 
near Chicago. She studied singing 1n the 
Chicago Musical College and won two 
diamond medals in 1910-1911. She made 
her operatic début the next year, singing 
in “Aida” with a company at the Strand 
Theater, Chicago. In 1913 she turned 
down several offers and went to Paris, 
where she studied for two years with 
Jean De Reszke. 

Marie Purzan was born in Kansas City 


and studied the violin when she was a 
tiny girl. Her husband, Dr. George Hal- 
perin, a Russian, instructed her in the 
languages, several of which she speaks 


fluently, and she devoted several years to 
studying voice with Adolf Muhlmann. 
Her voice has a large range and is adapt- 
ed to lyrical as well as the dramatic 
roles. She sings Senta, Elsa and Eliza- 
beth in the Wagnerian operas; Leonora, 
Nedda and Santuzza in the Italian works, 
and Micaela and Marguerite in the 
French operas. In concert work she has 
specialized in lieder singing. 

Jeska Swartz has been a member of 
the Boston Opera Company. She is a 
native of Albany, N. Y. She studied 
music at the New England Conservatory 
at Boston and obtained a five-year con- 
tract with the Boston Opera Company. 
She has sung Hdnsel, Siebel, Stephano, 
Maddalena, Suzuki and Lola with that 
company. She sang Suzuki in ““Madama 
Butterfly” at Covent Garden in May, 
1911, at the request of Emmy Destinn, 
who sang the title réle. She went to 
Paris the same year and studied the 
leading role in Auber’s “Forét Bleu” 
with the composer. She created this part 
in America. 


Brahms’ Requiem Sung 


Brahms’ German Requiem was sung at 
a charity “Erholungsingverein” in the 
Auditorium Theater Sunday night by the 
Chicago Singverein under the direction 
of William Boeppler. The work was ser1- 
ously undertaken and sung with under- 
standing and dignity, the ensemble being 
pleasing despite the small proportion of 
male voices. The tone quality and feel- 
ing in the chorus, “Denn alles. Fleisch 
es ist wie Gras,” was especially fine. 
Touis Kreidler sang the baritone solo, 
“Herr Lehre Doch Mich,” giving an au- 
thoritative reading of it with smooth, 
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round tone and even beauty throughout 
its range. Mable Corlew Smidt, soprano, 
sang “Ihr Habt Nun Traurigkeit” satis- 
fyingly. 

Ottokar Cadek, violinist, made an ex 
cellent impression at his Chicago début 
in Central Music Hall Sunday. His tone 
was solid and vibrant, his intonation ad- 
mirable, his technique clean and his man- 
ner of playing dignified. 

Last Friday the annual May festival 
of the Cook County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation brought together a chorus of 
1,000 young women from the Sunday 
schools of this county in a concert in the 
Auditorium Theater. The program was 
largely patriotic. H. W. Fairbank di- 
rected. The soloists were Louis Kreidler, 
baritone; Amy Emerson Neill, violinist; 
Marion Chase Schaeffer, reader; Esther 
H, Anderson, soprano, and Francis S. 
Moore, organist. 

Give Converse and Foote Works 


_ The fourth ensemble concert of the So- 
ciety of American Musicians was given 
in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, Sunday 


afternoon. A string quartet by Converse 
and a piano quartet by Foote were 
played. 


Chicago’s first Yiddish musical comedy 
was presented this week in the Strand 
Theater by Ellis Glickman, impresario 
of the Yiddish Theater Company. Boris 
Thomashefsky was the star of the com- 
pany, and with him appeared a New 
York company of fifty. Everyone on the 
stage was Jewish, the chorus men, chorus 
girls, comedians and a hula hula dancer. 

John Philip Sousa has been commis- 
sioned an officer of the United States 
Navy with the provisional rank of lieu- 
tenant of the Naval Coast Defense Re- 
serve. Sousa had come to the Great 
lakes Naval Training Station at the ir- 
vitation of John Alden Carpenter, to or- 
ganize a band for the enlisted men. Capt. 
Moffett recognized precedent in appoint- 
ing him an officer, and explains that the 
march king automatically enlisted when 
he came to Lake Bluff to organize the 
band. Sousa has gone to New York to 
assemble music for the naval band, leav- 
ing Herbert Clarke in charge. The men 
are studying scales and are eager to play 
Sousa’s new tune, the “Naval Reserve 
March,” which he has dedicated to them. 
Sousa was at one time a major in the 
Naval Marine Corps. 

Edna Kellogg, student of Edoardo Sa- 
cerdote, was chosen among fifty students 
at the National Music Show in the Coli- 
seum for the honor of having her voice 
recorded on the Pathé phonograph. 

The Chicago Musical College has 
awarded the Adolf Muhlmann gold medal 
for the best singing of a Mozart aria to 
Mrs. Pearl Williams, the Mrs. O. L. Fox 
diamond medal for the best singing of 
an aria from an oratorio to Julia Keith, 
the Dr. S. Solomon diamond medal for 
the best playing of a Chopin composition 
to Anna Daze, the Edoardo Sacerdote 
diamond medal for the best singing of an 
aria from a French opera to Hannah 
Rubin, the Burton Thatcher diamond 
medal for the best singing of an Amer- 
ican song to Alberto Biewer, and the 
Karl Reckzeh gold medal for the best 
playing of a Beethoven sonata to Mar- 
tin Mortenson. 

Jennie Powell, one of Chicago’s best 
negro musicians, was heard in recital 
Thursday evening. She liked the tone 
of the violin when she was a little girl, 
and determined to master it. She studied 
the violin for twenty years and was grad- 
uated by the Chicago Musical College. 
She took up the banjo because it is an 
instrument for which her race has a pe- 
culiar fondness. She sings old-time plan- 
tation songs such as “Nellie Gray” and 
“Old Kentucky Home” to her own ac- 
companiment on the banjo. Wieniawski’s 
second mazurka and a number of Foster’s 
works were represented on her violin 
program Thursday night. Assisting her 
at the musicale were Jeannette Lee, sc- 
prano, of Indianapolis, and Prof. James 
Johnson as accompanist. Miss Powell’s 
patrons are Mrs. John L. Gordon, of New 
York, Chicago and Paris, and H. F. Per- 
kins, of Chicago. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Scores in Recitals 
at Brooklyn and Trenton 

Kathryn Platt Gunn, the popular vio- 
linist, won favor on May 17 in a concert 
at the Greene Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, where she played Sarasate’s 
Gypsy Airs, a Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic 
Dance and the Zarzycki Mazurka. She 
»ppeared recently in Trenton, N. J., at 
the concert of the Trinity Church choir 
and won much favor in pieces by Kreis- 
ler, Rehfeld and Schubert-Wilhelmj. On 
Thursday evening, May 24, she was one 
of the soloists at a musicale in aid of 
the Kings County Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union at the Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium, and in the same composi- - 
tions scored a decided hit. winning re- 
calls and being compelled to add extras. 
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JEWISH FOLK SONGS SUPERIOR TO 
RUSSIANS’, SAYS MISS GUTMAN 





Baltimore Soprano Tells of Her Researches into Slavic Lieder 
Yiddish Music More Refined, She Asserts—Singer Recognized 


as a Gifted Painter 


USSIAN music seems to form the 

keynote to the Russian character, for 
it holds the intense outpouring, the pent- 
up national yearning, the unquenchable 
thirst for freedom and the evidence of 
strong, fervent impulse, so characteris- 
tic of the Russian people, as reflected in 
the great revolution. 

When Count Ilya Tolstoy, in New York 
recently, delivered his only lecture on 
“The Russian Revolution,” he suggested 
that the event would be incomplete with- 
out the appeal of some of his native mu- 
sic. The beauty of the Russian folk and 
art songs seemed of especial significance 
on this important occasion. The selec- 
tion of an American soprano, Elizabeth 
Gutman, as an artist ideally fitted to in- 
terpret with sympathetic understanding 
the music of the Russian people, was a 
mark of distinction for the singer and a 
fine point of recognition of American 
training. 

Elizabeth Gutman, a Baltimorean of 
American parentage, has become deeply 
interested in the Russian people, she has 
studied their language, their history, and 
is in full sympathy with their struggle 
for freedom. Thus, when presenting her 
programs of Russian and Yiddish folk 
songs, she brings to her audience, 
through culture and intellect, what the 
critics have always believed could only 
be gotten through life and experience. 
In fact, one of Boston’s well-known 
critics, without troubling himself to as- 
certain Miss Gutman’s lineage, printed a 
column explaining to his readers that 


naturally her work was vivid and true, 
because as a “Russian” she felt the poig- 
nant contents of her medium. This 
critic’s unconscious tribute to the gen- 
uineness of her interpretative expression 
was a unique endorsement of the work of 
the young American singer. 


Her Painting Exhibited 


Besides her musical achievements, Miss 
Gutman has been successful as a painter, 
exhibiting under the name E. G. Katzen- 
stein. Her pictures have been accepted 
in various exhibits of American art, at 
the Peabody Institute and other art gal- 
leries. 

When visited in her suburban home, 
Miss Gutman greeted the writer cheer- 
fully, with an invitation to join her party 
in a woodland walk. Amid the bloom of. 
wild azaleas, the singer chatted about 
her work. 

“The Russian folk songs vary in char- 
acter in the different parts of Russia,” 
she began. “There is the Great Russian, 
the White Russian, and the Little Rus- 
sian folk song. The latter songs are by 
far the most beautiful and the richest in 
invention. Little Russia, or the Ukraine, 
situated in the southwestern part of the 
great country, is something like our 
Western prairies, the people are largely 
of the peasant type. Their songs have 
three characteristic styles, the tragic, 
the haunting or melancholy, and the 
boisterous. In them we see the melan- 
choly temperament of the Russian 
moujik oppressed by a cruel autocracy, 
the effect of vast distances and the depth 
of the somber and long winter nights, 
and also the emotional gaiety, the one 


relief, perhaps crude and rough, fos- 
tered no doubt by the moujik’s Sunday 
vodka. In his songs we see him as he 
was before the revolution, elemental, but 
aspiring toward something better. 

“The words of the songs are sometimes 
crude, and very often do not fit in with 
the spirit of the music; some of the most 
ordinary words have exquisite melodies. 














Elizabeth Gutman, American Soprano 
and Painter 


Harmonically, these songs are simple in 
construction, and, like true folk songs, 
seem complete when sung without an ac- 
companiment.” 

In making her collection of these ex- 
amples of Russian folk songs, Miss Gut- 
man was aided by a large contribution 
obtained from a political refugee, a for- 
mer member of the Nihilist party, who 
came to America to escape persecution 
and who now is in the Government em- 
ploy as a letter cafrier in Baltimore. Dr. 
Gittelson, of Philadelphia, made _re- 
searches in Europe and gave his collec- 
tion to Miss Gutman, and members of 
the Russian Embassy in Washington have 
also extended her folk-song material. 


Underlying Sadness 


In making her researches Miss Gutman 
has found that many of the examples are 
based upon one poetic idea, such as, for 
example, “The Birch Tree Song,” which, 
as a dance-song, appears recast to fit 
every season and festival. While the 
melodies often are made to serve dif- 
ferent texts, the variants thus tend to 
produce a feeling of harmonic sameness. 
This becomes accentuated by the fact that 
a great portion of the known examples 
are set in the minor mode. Perhaps this 
monotony is due’to the temperament of 
the modern scale, for upon examination 
of the use of the intervals of these Rus- 
sian folk songs there seems a strong evi- 
dence that points to “pitch measure- 
ments” of different dimensions, almost 
barbaric and ancient in cast. Sadness of 
mood prevails, cheerful words often have 
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tragic music, pretending humor has its 
touch of pathos, and there is always a 
rough suppression of the emotions to be 
found in these Russian songs. 

“An unknown field,” continued Miss 
Gutman, “is the realm of Yiddish songs. 
Here one finds great variety and more re- 
fined characteristics. The Jewish music 
is often passionate, is far subtler and less 
elemental than the Russian. It is more 
humorous, as we understand humor, 
kindly and quaintly humorous. There 
are numerous children’s songs which are 
delicious. While the tendency is also 
toward minor keys, the songs are modal 
rather than minor. The texts fit better, 
and altogether the songs are more human 
and show cultural influences. In brief, 
the difference in character between the 
Russian and Jewish songs are: the for- 
mer are expressions of an embryonic peo- 
ple, struggling in the darkness before the 
dawn; the latter hold the convincing sen- 
timents of a people materially oppressed, 
but in possession of an ideal.” 

In comparing the substance and struc- 
ture of the Russian and the Yiddish 
songs, one finds in the former a strong 
rhythmic appeal and a tendency toward 
the use of modes resembling the Greek 
scales, many examples in fact having 
much in common with the Dorian Mode. 
In the Yiddish songs melodic contour is 
more elaborate and shows an Oriental de- 
sign in the rhythmic figuration. These 
points hold the attention of the musician, 
while the general audience finds the vigor 
and terseness, and the elegance and or- 
namentation of both kinds of folk songs 
novel and deeply interesting. 

Through her Russian and Yiddish folk 
songs, Miss Gutman is bringing to notice 
material of art value which will produce 
a fuller understanding of the peoples of 
the near East. 

As we continued the woodland walk, 
the singer pointed to bits of landscape 
that had formed the subject for sketches. 
Her paintings have been given critical 
comment, and her Provincetown land- 
scapes are well known under her “brush- 
name.” 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


EXCELLENT MUSICALE GIVEN 
BY WILLIAM BRADY PUPILS 


Miriam Ardini and Carolina Lazzari 
Assisted in Admirable Program 
by Vera Barstow 





An engaging musicale was given on 
Monday evening, May 28, at the studios 
of William S. Brady on West Seventy- 
second Street, New York, by his artist- 
pupils, Miriam Ardini, soprano, and 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto, with Vera 
Barstow, the gifted young violinist. 

The singers opened with the duet, 
“Sous le dome epais,” from Delibes’s 
“Lakme” and closed with the familiar 
Barcarolle from Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” both of which they sang 
with much finish and charm. Miss Ar- 
dini delivered the “Bohéme” “Addio” and 
the “Manon Lescaut” “In quelle trine”’ 
arias in excellent style, with vocal pleni- 
tude and a real operatic feeling, and was 
given warm applause. Later she sang a 
group of songs by Brahms, Zandonai, 
Paladilhe and Percy Kahn with equally 
gratifying effect. 

Miss Lazzari’s singing of the “Amour 
viens aider” aria from “Samson” 
brought her spontaneous approval from 
her hearers. The richness of her voice 
and the intense emotional quality of her 
singing aroused great enthusiasm, which 
she again brought forth with her singing 
of Marion Bauer’s “Over the Hills” and 
“Only of Thee and Me” and A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Dark and Wondrous Night” 
and “‘The Last Hour,” being accompanied 
in both cases by the composers. 

Miss Barstow’s art was greatly en- 
joyed in a group of compositions by 
Luigi von Kunits, Pier Adolfo Tirindelli 
and A. Walter Kramer. Her finished 
performances of these works, which were 
well contrasted, won her an ovation. 
Josef Adler played the piano accompani- 
ments for her and for Miss Lazzari and 
Beatrice Raphael for Miss Ardini. 

A. W. K. 





Otto Hauerbach, librettist of many 
successful comic operas and collaborator 
with Rudolf Frim], has changed his name 
to Harbach. Mr. Hauerbach, or rather, 
Harbach, is a native-born American of 
Danish descent. He felt that his orig- 


inal name was too strongly Teutonic in 


flavor. - 
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LOS ANGELES CLUB 
AWARDS CASH PRIZES 


Composers’ Contest Ends—Tim- 
mer Reorganizing Ensemble— 
Greet Quintet 


Los ANGELES, June 2.—The winners of 
the cash prizes offered by the Matinée 
Musical Club are Morton F. Mason, $50 





for chamber music work; Julius Kranz, 
$25 for woman’s chorus and Hague Kin- 
sey won the prize for violin and piano 
work. This is the third prize Mr. Kinsey 


has won this year in competitions East 
and West. The prize works will be per- 
formed at a concert June 14. The judges 
were Harley Hamilton, Jaroslaw de Zie- 
linski and Edwin Schallert. 

The Saint-Saéns Quintet gave a not- 
able program recently. The ensemble, 
composed of Edwin H. Clark, Carroll 
Shirley, Carl Angeloty, Michael Eisoff 
and Will Garroway, offered as the prin- 
cipal number a piano quintet by Navratil, 
which proved unusually interesting and 
melodic. Mr. Garroway played half a 
dozen piano solos in excellent style. 

The Saint-Saéns Quintet is financed by 
William A. Clark, Jr., son of former Sen- 
ator Clark of Montana. As the latter 
had met with an accident recently, Mr. 
Clark, Jr., was visiting his father in New 
York and his place as second violin was 
taken by Mr. Shirley. Mr. Clark pays 
the salaries of the quintet and the ex- 
penses of the concerts, to which a goodly 
portion of the public is invited. 

Josef Rosenfeld, a new violinist here, 
introduced himself in a recital at Blanch- 
ard Hall last week, presenting a strong 
program in a highly creditable manner. 

Christiaan Timmer is reorganizing his 
chamber music organization with the plan 
of presenting four pairs of concerts wth 
a larger number of players than to><x 
part with him this year. He will speciai- 
ize in works rarely heard. 

A concert for stranded musicians was 
given by Mmes. Clark, Vaughn, Fiske and 
Rost and Messrs. Ellis, Strobridge, Dob- 
bings and Sessions Tuesday night. 

Theodore Lindherg has given several 
violin recitals lately in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena with decided success. He for- 
merly was the conductor of the Wichita 
Symphony Orchestra. 

May Mukle and Greta Murch gave a 
recital for the Friday Morning Club at 
its clubhouse recently. Miss Mukle played 
the Saint-Saéns concerto, accompanied by 
Grace Freebey. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, in co-oper- 
ation with his librettist, is working on his 
new opera in his Hollywood bungalow. In 
August he goes to his Colorado retreat 
for meditation and then starts his eastern 
Fall tour. W. F. G. 


Lillia Snelling Under Management of 
Daniel Mayer Next Season 
_ Boston, MaAss., June 1.—Lillia Snel- 
ling, the well-known mezzo-contralto, 
who has just completed a successful con- 
cert tour as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, will be under the 
management next season of the New 
York manager, Daniel Mayer. 
BH. 1. 
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WEST VIRGINIA’S CLUBS 


FORM STATE FEDERATION 





Co-operation the Keynote of One-Day Convention Held in Clarksburg 
—Delegates Adopt Resolutions Endorsing State Licensing of 
Music Teachers—Pledge Loyalty to Objects and Activities of 


National Federation 


LARKSBURG, W. VA., May 
West Virginia’s musical clubs, 
choral societies, orchestras and musi- 
cians in general were organized into a 
State Federation of Musical Clubs last 
Friday. Not long ago a call signed by 
Mrs. Amos Payne, State president of 
West Virginia in the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, had been sent 
out asking for organization in the cause 
of music in the State. Friday’s conven- 
tion was the result of this appeal. Al- 
though but one day was apportioned for 
the convention, much business was com- 
pressed into the several sessions. 

The delegates from the various clubs 
gathered at ten A. M. in Assembly Hall. 
Mrs. Payne called the convention to or- 
der, after which “America” was sung by 
all, and the invocation was pronounced 
by the Rev. W. B. King. Mrs. Payne re- 
quested Mrs. M. B. Sprigg of Weston 
to act as secretary. Cora M. Atchison 
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Favorite with 
Festival Audiences 


Kansas City Times, May 5, 1917.’ 
‘Merle Alcock’s contralto, to- 
gether with her vivid youth and 
dramatic feeling, were wel- 
come.” 

Spartanburg Herald, May 17, 1917. 
“Contralto again captured Spar- 
tanburg with her rich, true voice 
and charming personality. All 
Spartanburg is truly in love 
with her and more than 2000 
pairs of eyes must have told her 
so last night.” 

Charleston, S. C., 
May 17, 1917. 
“Merle Alcock star of first con- 
cert. Her superb contralto 
heard with most charming effect 
in Samson and Delila.” 

Asheville, N. C., Sunday Citizen, May 
20, 1917. 

“Merle Alcock repeated her tri- 
umph of last year.” 

Wichita, Kans., Eagle, May 11, 1917. 
“Merle Alcock sang superbly.” 
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extended a cordial welcome for the hos- 
tess club—the Marcato Music Club, of 
which she is president. The first ad- 
dress, “Benefits from Organization,” was 
delivered by G. W. Dudderar, secretary 
of the Board of Trade. Mrs. Payne fol- 


lowed with an informal talk, presenting 
forceful reasons why a State federation 
is needed, urging, among other things, 
that the membership include men as well 
as women. 

After the proposed constitution and by- 
laws had been read there was open dis- 
cussion and it was determined to organ- 
ize a State federation of musical clubs. 
This gave the gathering power and au- 
thority to carry forward the work of or- 
ganization. Mrs. Payne appointed the 
following committees: Credentials, cour- 
tesies, constitution and by-laws, nom- 
inating and resolutions. The conven- 
tion adjourned to meet at two P. M. 


Election of Officers 


The second session was opened with 
the State song, “The West Virginia 
Hills.” Reports from the several com- 
mittees were called for. The result of 
the election was as follows: President, 
Mrs. Amos Payne, Clarksburg; first 
vice-president, Mrs. L. A. Osborn, Welch; 
second vice-president, Mrs. J. B. Moran, 
Grafton; recording secretary, Mrs. M. B. 
Sprigg, Weston; corresponding secre- 
tary, Cora M. Atchison, Clarksburg; 
treasurer, Mrs. Grace Martin-Snee, Mor- 
gantown; auditor, Mrs. C. W. Waddell, 
Fairmont. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. 


Raps School Authorities 


George R. Eckert, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Parkersburg, 
gave an address on “Community Music.” 
He emphasized the fact that the public 
school house is the place to begin com- 
munity singing; that it should not be 
closed for two-thirds of the time, but 
should be used as a social center. Mr. 
Kickert severely criticized the boards of 
education for their slowness in buying 
musical instruments for the use of stu- 
dents in the free schools. He cited the 
fact that the Los Angeles schools spent 
$12,000 in purchasing musical instru- 
ments and later $8,000 more to provide 
orchestras. ‘Music is the national pas- 
time,” he declared. “There must be so 
much work, and so much play.” 

Mr. Parrish, supervisor of music of 
Clarksburg public schools, gave a short 
talk on orchestras in the schools. Cora 
M. Atchison, in discussing publicity, 
stated that newspaper-publicity was the 
best for music clubs. 


Endorse State Licenses 


Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

“That it (the federation) devote its 
most earnest efforts toward the well be- 
ing and development of the musical art 
in West Virginia. 

“That it make its influence felt in all 
the musical activities of the State, par- 
ticularly in the advancement and fuller 
appreciation of the higher forms of mu- 
sical composition; and 

“That it work toward the requirement 
of State licenses for music teachers, the 
establishment of a State examining 
board and the giving of credits in the 
public schools for all musical studies 
done outside the schools under the in- 
struction of licensed teachers. 

“Further be it resolved, that its loy- 
alty is hereby pledged to the objects and 
activities of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs and to its officers.” 

Reports from music clubs were pre- 
sented, following which Mrs. Payne gave 
valuable recommendations for clubs and 
for the new organization. After the 
singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
the delegates adjourned for an informal 
reception given in their honor by Mrs. 
Payne. 

The executive committee met at seven 
o’clock at the Waldo Hotel to outline fur- 
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ther plans for the federation. At 8.15 
o’clock a complimentary recital was ten 
dered the delegates in Assembly Hall by 
the Marcato Music Club. An attractive 
program was competently interpreted by 
Katherine Ernst, Wilma Smith, Laura 
Thompson, Ransel Romine, Bessie G. 
Byrd, W. B. Frantz, Jean Burns, Mrs. 
Homer Williams, Mary Coleman and E. 
Clyde Beckett. 





Mabel Garrison and Percy Grainger Join 
in Recital at Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, and Percy Grainger, 
pianist, were heard in a joint recital on 
May 25. Mr. Grainger was heard to 
advantage in Chopin, Grieg and Liszt 
numbers. Of his own compositions, he 
offered a group of English and Irish mel- 
odies and “Colonial Song.” Miss Gar- 
rison, in excellent voice, gave arias from 
“The Magic Flute” and “Traviata.”’ Miss 
Garrison was especially charming in the 
group of American songs, two of which 
were by George Siemonn, her husband, 
who presided at the piano. 





Peabody Conservatory of Baltimore An- 
nounces Summer Faculty 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 31.—The faculty 
of the Summer Session of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music at Baltimore is 
being announced and will include George 
F. Boyle, concert pianist, who will head 
the piano department, and Adelin Fer- 


min, who is to conduct the singing 
classes. The organ department will be 
in charge of Harold D. Phillips, and Bart 
Wirtz will take a limited number of ’cello 
pupils. The department in harmony 
and composition will be presided over 
by Gustav Strube, conductor and com- 
poser. Mr. Strube will give also special 
instruction in orchestration and conduct- 
ing. The Public School Music Course 
will be in charge of Inez Field Damon, 
supervisor of music of the public schools 
of Schenectady, N. Y. A number of 
classes in the different branches have 
been arranged and the enrollment for 
the school is now in progress. It will 
open on June 25 and will be in session 
for six weeks until Aug. 4. By a spe- 
cial arrangement with the Johns Hop- 
kins University credits in_ certain 
branches may be offered for the B. S. 
degree. 





Condensed Version of Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” Sung in Selma, Ala. 


SELMA, ALA., May 27. —Last Tuesday 
oars the Selma Choral Club, Edward 

Powell, director, presented “The Con- 
ae of St. Paul, ” a condensed version 
of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul.” 
The many difficulties of this exalted 
work were finely surmounted, Mr. Powell 
directing with authority and zeal. Dr. 
J. E. W. Lord presided at the organ, 
performing his part with uncommon 
artistry. 
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‘‘Program Tea’’ Idea Wins Recruits 
for Campaign of Peoria Club 


Psychological Appeal of This Social Innovation Proves a De- 
lectable Bait to Attract New Members—How Gatherings 
Are Used to Prepare People for Concerts of the Organization 
—Club Has Secured Music Credits in Schools 























Some of the Pioneers of the ‘‘Program Tea’”’ 
On the Left: Mrs. A. R. Mills, Federation Secretary of the Club and First Vice- 
Center: Mrs. D. C. Chaffee, President of the Amateur 
Mrs. C. E. Beckwith, Chairman of Social Com- 


Peoria. 
President of the State Federation. 
Musical Club, 1915-17. On the Right: 
mittee, 1915-16. 


Farge the various beneficial results 
of the recent Biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation at Birmingham, none 
was more practically helpful than the 
interchange of methods of club work. 
The conference on Educational Day 
brought forth one of the most illuminat- 
ing suggestions in the narration by Mrs. 
D. C. Chaffee of the “program tea” in- 
novation instituted by the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club of Peoria, Ill. Inasmuch as 
we felt that Mrs. Chaffee’s solution of 
the problem that confronted the Peoria 
club might be stimulating to clubs simi- 
larly situated, we asked Mrs. Chaffee to 
give us further details of the work. Said 
she: 

“All successful promoters must be 
good psychologists, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Musical clubs are promoters 
of the highest type. If they do not have 
the full measure of success, perhaps a 
psychological survey would suggest more 
effective plans. Such has been the ex- 
perience of the Amateur Musical Club of 
Peoria, which has resulted in its evolv- 
ing a novel form of activity known as 
a program tea. Several things were 
vitally needed, namely, an intelligent ap 
preciation of the artists presented, and 
a musical preparation for their pro- 
grams; a more intimate contact with 
the National Federation, its officers and 
its program, and a clearer vision of the 
big constructive movements in the mu- 
sical world of to-day. 

“The obstacle to be surmounted was a 
widespread sentiment against the spoken 
word on any program. This state of 
mind was caused by some unfortunate 


experience on the part of a few who 
had been subjected at some time to speak- 
ing from a poorly prepared, physically 
unqualified person, and they had leav- 
ened the whole lump. We felt that the 
state of mind must be changed—it must 
be done surreptitiously. 


Where Informality Rules 


“The manager of the Jefferson Hotel 
was interviewed; he consented to give 
the use of the Gold Room, which always 
suggests social ‘smartness.’ For the 
nominal sum of twenty-five cents paid 
by each person on entering, refresh- 
ments would be served at the close of the 
afternoon. The social committee was 
asked to take charge, to arrange decora- 
tions, to give a cordial welcome and to 
set the stamp of approval on informal 
costumes so that one might drop in on 
the way to or from a shopping expedi- 
tion and feel quite de rigueur. To the 
chairmen of this committee, Mrs. C. E. 
Beckwith, 1915-16, and Mrs. William 
Howard Miller, 1916-17, both women of 
unusual personal charm, and to their 
delightful assistants is due much of 


_ ie Sees 


Innovation of the Amateur Musical Club, 


the credit for the remarkable success of 
the program teas. 

“The first tea was to promote the Bar- 
rere Ensemble concert. One of our pop- 
ular local ministers, Dr. Arthur M. 
Little, who happens to have a doctor’s 
degree from Leipsic Conservatory as 
well, gave a truly remarkable talk on 
the wind instruments, illustrated with 
the instruments and the assistance of 
Ross Mahoney. It was a revelation, in- 
deed, to the laymen present and to 
many of the so-called musicians whose 
knowledge of wind instruments extended 
no farther than the flute and cornet. 
The interest created at the tea made the 
Barrére concert an epoch-making event 
when it otherwise might have been a dis- 
mal failure from the standpoint of the 
auditors who would not have been there, 
because they would not have known 
what those two strange looking words, 
Barrére Ensemble, meant. 

“The Federation Tea brought Wallace 
Grieves, violin contest winner, who ap 
peared at the Biennial in Los Angeles, 
and Mrs. David Allen Campbell, who 
gave an inspiring message enhanced by 
her rich, mellow voice. This personal 
contact with Mrs. Campbell gave a good 
basis for a campaign for getting sub- 
scriptions for the federation’s magazine, 


_the Musical Monitor,*launched soon after 


her visit. 
Pianist as Martyr 


“Thuel Burnham was the attraction 
for the Midwinter Tea. He was suffer- 
ing from the grip and a less considerate 
artist would have refused to appear, but 
when he realized the gravity of the situ- 
ation he generously made a martyr of 
himself and, in spite of his indisposition, 
played with his wonted dash, verve and 
dramatic effect. 

“Mrs. Ochsner, our beloved National 
President, was the guest and, of course, 
was received with genuine enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Ochsner is not only a great execu- 
tive, but she has the happy faculty of 
saying just the right thing in a fine and 
forceful way and taking such a little 
time to do it that one is both surprised 
and sorry when she stops. As if she had 
read the minds of some of us on that 
day, she talked of Peterborough and Mrs. 
MacDowell to such effect that this club 
is going to do something definite toward 
helping that genuinely altruistic move- 
ment next year. 

“Victor Lichtenstein of St. Louis was 
chosen to complete the experiment, to 
demonstrate finally that there are many 
interesting things to be said about music, 
that there are some people who can say 
those things in a most fascinating way, 
and that both the pleasure and value of 
a concert are enhanced for those that 
hear. His analysis of the program pre- 
sented by the Flonzaley Quartet, inti- 
mate and informal, abounding in happy, 
every-day comparisons, was one of the 
delightful events of the season. 

“Not only have the teas affected a com- 
plete change of heart in some of our 
members, but they have proved a de- 
lectable bait for non-members who come 
first because they like teas, then come 
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again and finally join the club because 
they have discovered they like music and 
musical people. 


Making Routine Enjoyable 


“The annual business meeting is also 
held in the Gold Room and is followed 
by a social tea, which has transformed 
it from a cut-and-dried, poorly attended 
occasion into a lively session, at which 
not only the perfunctory business is 
transacted, but a helpful discussion of 
vital policies is participated in by many 
of the truly representative audience.” 

During the season the club has made 
a special point of working for a music 
credit system in Peoria’s schools, with 
the result that beginning in September 
students in the high school will be given 
credits for outside music study, under 
certain conditions. At the recent annual 
business meeting a motion was unani- 
mously passed to send a vote of thanks 
to the school board, to Superintendent 
Beasley and the course of study commit- 
tee for their effective co-operation. 

Of interest to the Peoria public was 
the report of the educational committee, 
Mrs. Arthur G. Smith, chairman. This 
committee was created a year ago to 
pass upon applicants for active member- 
ship in the club and to handle the fund 
set aside for the development of some 
talented person in the city. The stand- 
ard of active membership has_ been 
raised, one talented young singer is hav- 
ing a merited opportunity, while six 
other musical young people have found 
assistance. 


Mrs. Chaffee’s Presidency 


With the annual meeting a number of 
the officers retired after two years’ faith- 
ful service, among them Mrs. Chaffee, 
who, as the Peoria Star remarks, “is 
deserving the highest praise for the effi- 
cient way in which she directed the 
affairs of the club during the two years 
she has held office as its chief executive.” 
Mrs. Chaffee’s successor is Mrs. Jacques 
Bloom, who is fully prepared for her 
duties by virtue of her own musical abil- 
ities and of her having served on vari- 
ous committees and having been a board 


member and an officer through two ad- 
ministrations. 

Among the other newly elected officers 
are: Mrs. Bird, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Wright Williams, second vice-pres 
ident; Mr. Lyal, corresponding secre- 
tary; Ethel Martin, press secretary. 

As federation secretary of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, Mrs. A. R. Mills will 
keep the club in close touch with the 
National Federation and through the 
Monitor, in which, as an associate edi- 
tor, she will have charge of an Illinois 
page each month, she will keep other 
organizations advised of what the Peoria 
club is doing. Mrs. Mills was State 
president of Illinois of the National Fed 
eration for several years and brought 
the number of Illinois clubs up to forty- 
seven. As first vice-president of the 
State Federation and chairman of ex- 
tension, she hopes to increase the number 
of Illinois clubs to one hundred before 
the next Biennial with the able assist 
ance of the new State organization. 

Officers of the club who continue in 
office are Mrs. David Lackey, recording 
secretary; Elizabeth Riesz, financial sec- 


retary; Mrs. Parry, treasurer; Luther 
Thurlow, auditor; Mrs. Runnels and 
Mrs. Plummer, directors. The new di- 


rectors are Mrs. F. H. Putnam, Mrs. 
Clara Avery, Juliett Dodge and Eleanor 
Greene. 

The Amateur Musical Club, which has 
just closed its ninth year, had 1224 mem- 
bers listed this season. K. S. C. 





Greet Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Chorus 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., May 26.—The an- 
nual summer concert of the Tuscaloosa 
Choral Club, Tom Garner, director, was 
given at the High School Auditorium, 


May 22. The club presented the can- 
tata by Henry Smart, “King Rene’s 
Daughter,” in a most creditable style. 


The solo parts were well sung by Ola 
Davis and Mrs. B. L. Noojin. Other 
special work was delightfully done by 
Mrs. W. F. Prouty, Katherine Farrah 
and Eliza Long. Preceding the concert 
Miss Kennedy’s Orchestra gave numbers. 
The proceeds of the concert were devoted 
to the local Red Cross society. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Denies That Russia Has Selected a New 
National Hymn 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read many comments and ad- 
vertisements regarding a new Russian 
hymn, and I have read with considerable 
interest the editorial article in your latest 
issue, “Russian Hymns, New and Old.” 

There are a few musicians here who 


have made the statement to the effect 
that the hymn composed by Gretchaninoff 
and published by Schirmer is a new Rus- 
sian national * Sang I have the au- 
thority to say that this is not the fact. 
There has not been adopted any new 
hymn instead of the “Bozhe Zaria Hrani” 
as yet in Russia. The only new hymn so 


far used in Russia in place of the old is ° 


the famous chorus of Glinka’s “A Life 
for the Czar” called “Slav’sia, Slav’sia” 
—“Glory, Glory.” This majestic hymn is 
perhaps the only suitable substitute for 
the old one. I fully agree with the Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA’S editorial that the 
Gretchaninoff hymn is comparatively a 
weakling, and besides that there are at 
least one hundred cthers now proposed as 
the new Russian hymns. I, on my part, 
will endorse the Glinka hymn, the words 
of which need changing. 

I have a cable to the effect that no new 
hymn has been adopted in Russia and 
that nearly all the great living Russian 
composers are engaged in writing a new 
Russian hymn. The hymn of Gretchani- 
noff happened to be the first one that 
reached this country. I will soon have 
hymns composed by Gliere, by Spendi- 
arov, Esposito and a dozen of others. 
They all pretend to be the new Russian 
national hyrans. Which of them will be 
adopted later when the Russian nation 
has been crystallized into a free organ- 
ized republic is the question of the future 
and will be decided upon by the com- 
mittee of the National Music Board 
which is being formed. 

It may be interesting also to American 
musicians to know that the same is the 
case with the so-called Russian new flag, 
which has been displayed here on many 
occasions. The impression here prevails 
that the new Russian flag is red. I have 
authority to say that the red socialistic- 
anarchistic flag is by no means the new 
Russian flag. The red flag was merely 
used by the revolutionists as an ensign 
of the war. The new Russian flag has 
not been yet adopted and will not be 
adopted till the National Constitutional 
Assembly meets next fall. 

IVAN NARODNY. 

New York, N. Y., June 2, 1917. 


Describes Action on Standardization 
Taken by Texas Teachers 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 
Teachers interested in the cause of 
standardization may be glad to know 
of the action taken on this matter by 
the recent ccnvention of the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association at Austin. Per- 
haps the most important and far-reach- 
ing subject that came before the con- 


vention was this much discussed topic 
of standardization. 
tive action was taken on this matter 
and the machinery set in operation for 
the carrying out of the decisions of the 
association. 

The committee which had been work- 
ing on this subject for the past year was 
composed of Sam S. Losh, Fort Worth; 
J. Emory Shaw, Paris; Julia D. Owen, 
Navasota; E. Clyde Whitlock, Fort 
Worth; Mrs. Robert L. Cox, Houston; 
Mrs. Herbert Rishell, Robstown; Charles 
W. Froh, Stephenville; Walter J. Fried, 
Dallas, and John M. Steinfeldt, San An- 
tonio. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted in full. 

The State is to be divided into dis- 
tricts, the number and size to be later 
determined, in order that a greater num- 
ber of the members, through district 
conventions, can come into touch with 
the association. A series of examina- 
tions for the issuance by the association 


of a certificate of proficiency was author- 
ized. The president was instructed to 
appoint an “examining board” for the 
giving of these examinations. At pres- 
ent action is confined to the.minimum 
requirements the association deems nec- 
essary, and more advanced requirements 
will be taken up at a later meeting. The 
committee had prepared and presented 
to the convention a complete set of ques- 
tions for piano, voice, violin and _ the- 
oretical examinations which it deemed 
sufficient and after discussion at the 
round-tables of the various departments 
these questions were left to the exam- 
ining board for further revision. It is 
the policy of the association that the 
questions be published for distribution 
to the members and that opportunity be 
given at the district and the annual con- 
ventions for the examining of candidates. 
The examinations are not obligatory. 
Yours truly, 
A. L. MANCHESTER. 
Georgetown, Tex., May 29, 1917. 





Wants American Music Given at Sym- 
phony Concerts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I was much interested in the notice 
given in your issue of May 26 of the ad- 
dress made by Carl W. Grimm at the 
Musicians’ Club at Cincinnati. As a 
resident for more than six years, I can 


state that most of the composers’ works 
mentioned in Mr. Kline Roberts’ re- 
joinder were given at the Sunday “Pops” 
and, as very few out-of-town people at- 
tend these, they have no opportunity of 
hearing them. The “Pop” programs are 
not representative of the best type of or- 
chestral works given at the other concerts. 
Since Dr. Kunwald has had charge of the 
orchestra I cannot recall the single per- 
formance of a British composer’s work; 
surely Stanford’s “Irish” Symphony or - 
one of Elgar’s works is worthy of per- 
formance, but the ultra-German view 
taken of American and British music, no 
doubt, causes their neglect. We have 
had nothing but a repetition of Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies each season, with 
plenty of Wagner, Brahms and Strauss. 
Yours truly, 
A LOVER OF COSMOPOLITAN PROGRAM. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29, 1917. 





Not Enough Attention Given to Manu- 
scripts of New Composers 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

I read your paper with much interest 
and think its tone admirable and well 
calculated to keep alive musical interest 
in the community. I also like the dis- 
cussions that occasionally arise and add 
zest to the columns both of the Forum 
and the body of the paper. 

I must say, however, that the idea ad- 


vanced by a distinguished “star” that 
the color of a singer’s gown should con- 
form to the style of the music is. cer- 
tainly a “‘reductio ad absurdum.” Taste, 
that is the main thing. Why make too 
much of a simple matter? 

What calls me to write is the more 
important question of getting manu- 
script compositions performed by an or- 
chestra. I was told that there was an 
orchestra in New York that made a spe- 
cialty of so “humiliating” itself, but, 
on writing to the leader, I got no reply 


whatever, and so it was my part to be 
humiliated. 

It seems to me there is an alarming 
hiatus here in the ladder of success. Sev- 
eral rounds appear to be missing, if you 
are ever to reach the rounds of applause. 
I imagine most orchestral leaders think 
there are quite enough good pieces print- 
ed without trying the uncertainties of 
new compositions; but it is also likely 
these same leaders will lament, in some 
article or other, the great dearth of 
American music, while a great bunch of 
manuscript from overconfident, though 
budding composers may be fairly shout- 
ing at them from a nearby closet! 

This state of affairs seems to be quite 
typical of our artistic state as a nation. 
We want a gréat art, want it badly 
(probably to back’ up and lend prestige to 
our mighty dollars), but when it comes 
to making the soil ready for this glori- 
ous plant, at once we begin to wax cool 
and turn our attention elsewhere, like 
the young man in the Bible story. 

In short, we are far too concerned 
with the superficialities both of art and 
music and have got to know of a “dig- 
ging deep.” Fundamental ideas do not 
receive enough attention and respect; 
but if a trifle is only given “polish” and 
“finish” it is at once labelled “great” and 
then we proceed to wonder why it doesn’t 
stay in the category, but persists in 
gravitating to oblivion. 

For these very good and obvious rea- 
sons it behooves some of us to put up with 
attempts, and give everything a fair 
trial, provided the manuscript is legible. 
It has. often happened that amateurs 
have written what professionals have 
been not only loath, but unable to dis- 
place. Who would be so rash as to say 
that all musical ideas are monopolized 
by the profession? Let us get out of a 
certain snobbish attitude that looks 
eternally backward and ignores the 
great possibilities of music still un- 
touched. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. BATTEY. 
Providence, R. J., May 27, 1917. 





Seeks Data of Kreisler’s Student Days 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Is it true that Fritz Kreisler, the vio- 
linist, worked for a livelihood as a lawyer 
or in a store during the period of his 
study? 

Very truly yours, 
FERDINAND KUEHN. 
Baltimore, Md., May 26, 1917. 





{To the best of our knowledge, Fritz 
Kreisler has never received a law de- 
gree. As to whether he was employed 
in a store, that might be ascertained by 
addressing the violinist personally at 
Seal Harbor, Me.—Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. | 





Need Standardized Edition of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


What about the need of an authentic 
edition of “The Star-Spangled Banner’’? 

The lack of uniformity in our Na- 
tional Anthem must be confusing to for- 
eigners who are beginning to take notice 
of things national and patriotic. I have 
before me two settings, both of which 
begin on the tonic. In our recent May 
Festival (a feast of good things) an 
arrangement by Horatio Parker was 
used, beginning on the fifth. One finds 


also that audiences are not always of 
one mind in the second strain. 

Would it not be a good idea to have it 
carefully written and suitably harmon- 
ized and adopted by all community chor- 
uses? The same setting published in our 
newspapers would be of great value in 
familiarizing our millions with the words 
and would also assist in fixing the melody. 
July 4, when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is published, would be an appro- 
priate time. While “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” may have objectionable fea- 
tures, it is being recognized as the na- 
tional anthem and should receive appro- 
priate consideration—even by the the- 
ater orchestra. 

Yours truly, 
L. J. BANGERT. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 25, 1917. 





Points to the Twenty-year-old Los An- 
geles Orchestra 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


A recent number of the tude lists 
thirty or forty symphony orchestras 
across the country, even mentioning 
small organizaticns in towns of thirty 
thousand. But the twenty-year-old or- 
chestra of Los Angeles and its solid 
and continuous work is passed by with- 
out mention. It is for Messrs. Elson and 
Schwartz to take notice! 

W. F. GATES. 

Los Angeles, June 1, 1917. 





Appreciation from Edward Potjes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just read your magnificent ar- 
ticle about my piano recital of May 24. 
I hasten to thank you most heartily. 

After such tribulations as I passed 
through in Belgium since the great war, 
it was most refreshing to me, and once 
more I thank you greatly. 

EDWARD POTJES. 

New York, June 3, 1917. 


HEAR HALPERSON IN LECTURE 








New York Critic Speaks at Lakewood 
School for Girls 


Maurice Halperson, music critic of the 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, whose lec- 
tures on opera were attended with great 
interest during the winter, gave a lec- 
ture on May 26 on “Franz Liszt and His 
Works” at the Walker School for Girls, 
Lakewood, N. J. 

The lecture was a great success and, 
as a result, Mr. Halperson has been en- 
gaged by Miss C. M. Walker for a series 
of lectures next season. Lisbet Hoff- 
mann, the well-known pianist, illustrated 
Mr. Halperson’s talk by playing works 
of various periods of Liszt’s activity. 

Mr. Halperson has begun a series of 
lectures at the Chalif Normal School of 
Dancing, New York. He will lecture 
to the dancing teachers assembled from 
all parts of the United States on the sub- 
ject, “Music in Relation to Dancing.” 
His first lecture at the Chalif school was 
given on June 6. 


Wheeling (W. Va.) School Children 
Give Worthy May Festival 


WHEELING, W. VA., May 26.—Last 
night the May music festival given by the 
younger school children was brought to a 
close. The high school auditorium held 
a capacity audience. This event was par- 
ticipated in by 1000 grade school young- 
sters, whose singing of various choruses 
was surprisingly good. One of the most 
unique numbers was a “Toy Symphony,” 
played with two children at the piano 
and directed by a diminutive “Uncle 
Sam.” The festival was under the di- 
rection of Lucy Robinson. 
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SEATTLE MUSICAL FORCES JOIN IN INDIAN OPERA 








Libretto and Music of ‘Blue 
Wing” Written by Seattle 
Newspaper Man and Com- 
poser—Production Given by 
Local Singers—Early Days of 
Seattle Form Basis of Story 
and Indian Musical Themes 
Are Employed 


EATTLE, WASH., May 23.—The all- 

absorbing musical topic here the past 
week has been the production of the 
opera, “Blue Wing,” at the Moore Thea- 
ter, under the auspices of the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, May 18 and 
19. The libretto is by Cyril Arthur 
Player, a prominent newspaper man and 
Sunday editor of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. The music is by Gerard Tonning, 
a man well versed in science as well as in 
music. 

He was born in the old Norwegian sea- 
port of Stavanger, and after receiving 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts and Phil- 
osophy at the University of Christiania, 
he entered the Conservatory of Music at 
Munich, Germany, where he _ studied 
piano under Bussmeyer and Kellermann, 


and theory and composition under Josef _ 


Rheinberger. When Mr. Tonning came 
to America he settled in Minnesota, and 
was active in musical circles in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Since coming to 


Seattle he has written various works; 
“Leif Ericson,’ the historical musical 
drama with the Norseland setting, was 
produced here seven years ago; four 
years later two smaller works, “All in a 
Garden Fair,” an operetta, and “In Old 
New England,” a musical sketch, were 
heard here. Some of his other composi- 
tions are a song cycle, “Arabian Love- 
songs,” for four solo voices; a trio for 
piano, violin and ’cello (Op. 24); “Song 
of the Captive,” and “So Blue Thine 
Eyes.” 

The opera of “Blue Wing” is called a 
comic opera, but I would hardly term it 
that, as Indian stories do not lend them- 
selves readily to mirth and triviality. 
There are really two distinct ideas run- 
ning side by side through the story, and 
Mr. Tonning has had to make his music 
fit both themes, which is the uniting of 
Eastern civilization with Western nat- 
ural beauty. 


Story of Seattle 


The scene opens with the landing of 
Captain Vancouver and his party at 
Alki, which is just across Eliott Bay 
from Seattle, where they are discovered 
by Blue Wing, daughter of the Medicine 
Man; the scenery shows the wooded hills 
as they were before the city was built. 
The second scene is the Indian encamp- 
ment at Alki. The Indian Princess has 
determined that the whites shall die, but 
here the Medicine Man interferes, de- 
livers an impressive prophecy, picturing 
the wonderful future of the West, the 
act ending with the transformation scene 
showing the city of Seattle where the 
wooded hills had been. The story skips 


























The Portraits: Left to Right—Hiram H. Tuttle, Baritone, Who Was the “Medicine Man” in the Opera, “Blue Wing”; Gerald 


Tonning, Composer and Pian'st, 
Parker, Soprano, as She Appeared 


several years and Act II is laid in a 
Seattle park, where a carnival is taking 
place. The Mayor of the city announces 
a lottery, each sailor to have a wife and 
town lot bestowed upon him. The third 
act is a mixture of carnival spirit, in- 
trigue, elopements and the lottery draw- 
ing,, the scene ending at Alki, and the 
fulfillment of the prophecy is shown. 

All the singers were local, but most of 
the principals had been members of the 
Standard Grand Opera Company. The 
part which stood out above all others in 


Who Composed the Music of the Opera; 
in the Title RGle 


the story was that of the Medicine Man, 
and Hiram H. Tuttle with his splendid 
baritone voice, commanding personality 
and finished acting was never better 
placed than in this part. Dorothy Park- 
er was charming as Blue Wing, with her 
fresh soprano voice. Alfred Owens as 
Peter Ben was an ideal lover, and Esther 
Waterman’s rich contralto voice was well 
suited to the part of the Princess. 
George Hastings as Pete Dussit, the 
politician and gambler, had an oppor- 
tunity to display his fine bass voice and 


Cyril Arthur Player, Librettist; Dorothy 


acted the part with all the requisite 
bravado. Mrs. Franklin Shuey as Mrs. 
Dussit, and Helen Matzinger as Angeline 
Dussit, were excellent. Other leading 
parts were taken by Elmer Eckert, W. J. 
Reesebarg and George Mead. There 
were more than one hundred persons in 
the cast, including the choruses of Sail- 
ors, Indian Men, Indian Maids, Wives, 
Dancing Girls and Suffragettes. The 
production was staged by George J. Mac- 
kenzie, who designed the transformation 
scene. A. M. G. 














IN PHILADELPHIA STUDIOS 














Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, June 4, 1917. 


HE Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music held its graduates’ concert 
last Tuesday evening in the New Century 
Drawing Rooms. A well chosen program 
was played by various pupils in such a 
manner as to reflect admirable credit 
upon Directors D. Hendrik Ezerman, W. 
LeRoy Fraim of the piano department; 
Ada Turner Kurtz, vocal, and Hedda van 
den Beemt, violin, 
’ The final concert and commencement 
of the same institution took place in 
Witherspoon Hall last Thursday evening. 
Teachers’ diplomas were awarded to 
pianists, Sophia Bormann, Idelle Bratton, 
Edith Davis, Grayce Horwitz, Katherine 
Fetzer and Miriam Polakof; vocalists, 
Beatrice Crossley, Jessie Lovejoy and Ella 
Olden, while Kathryn Meisle received the 
soloist diploma for voice. Other gradu- 
ates who shared in the distribution of the 
same honors were Jessie North Conklin. 
Marie Lemuth and Harold W. Stout, of 
the theory department. 





Many other pupils of promise were 
heard in pleasing numbers. The list com- 
prises Esther Cassell, Grace Ottey, Gus- 
tav Loeben, Miriam Snavely, Horace 
Entrikon, Mary Richards, Leon Zeitzew, 
Marcella North and Mabel Bock. 


* 2k ok 


Flora Bradley, a specialist in women’s 
voices, presented a number of excellent 
singers in recital last Tuesday evening 
in Estey Hall. Those who demonstrated 
their ability as gifted vocalists were 
Mary Welsh, Gean Ulivieri, Grace Mc- 
Bride, Elizabeth Lynch, Ruth Hardy, 
Rosaline Moscony, Kathryn Carmen, Vera 
Frankenfield, Mary Brown, Catherine 
Cain, Sara Canning, Teresa Cortese, Rose 
Brennan, Elvira Bellano, Bessie MacDon- 
ald and Mary Brown, Bernard Cortese, 
pianist, and Aloysius Kerwick, violinist, 
were the capable assistants. 

a * * 


Pupils of Katharine Berlin Hubbard 
were heard in an enjoyable costume re- 
cital last week. ‘A group of Russian folk 
songs splendidly sung by Rebecca Horn- 
stin and Italian folk songs by Septimia 
Salone were outstanding features of the 


program. Helen Varwig also contributed 
several well performed numbers. Mrs. 
Alexis Craven proved an efficient accom- 
panist. 

‘ * & 

John J. Joyce, the well known singer, 
who received valuable instruction from 
W. Warren Shaw, has been engaged as 
bass soloist at the Walnut Street Presby- 
terian Church. M. B. Swaas. 


Friedberg to Give One-quarter of His 
Receipts to Red Cross 


Carl Friedberg, the German pianist, 
who has played successfully throughout 
the United States the past two seasons, 
announces that he will give one-quarter 
of the receipts from his engagements 
during the season of 1917-18 to the 
American Red Cross. Mr. Friedberg 
states that aside from his desire to do 
something for this particular charity, he 
feels that it opens an opportunity for 
him to indicate in some small way, at 
least, his appreciation of the many cour- 
tesies which have been extended to him 
in this country since he came here. The 
early part of the summer Mr. Friedberg 
will be at Seal Harbor, Me., and in 
August will go to the Pacific Coast for 
a stay until the opening of his concert 
season, which takes place in October, 
when he will appear as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia. 

















WHITNEY TEW 


Master of Vocal Art 


character—full of color, timbre and power at will, other- 
wise impossible of attainment. 

The pronouncing mechanism is through this principle 
free from any interference, enabling natural, exact dic- 
tion and unhampered expression. 

Classes throughout summer of resident and out-of- 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH: 


“A singer of high quality and a musician of broad 


sympathies and wide research.’’ 


Mr. Whitney Tew teaches the art of the great era of 
singing, nature's principle of the coédrdination of the 
vocal mechanism, which gives at least three octaves of 
pure basic tone, entirely free, flexible and beautiful in 


Lectures and Literature upon application to 


D. E. WOOD, Secretary 





town pupils. 


tures. 


613 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


All pupils have the privilege of the Friday Class Lec- 


Phone, Wabash 6990 
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SHOEMAKER-SINGERS OF GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL CITY THRILL 2500 





Endicott, Johnson & Co. Community Chorus of 440 Workers Gives 
Dazzling Performance in Binghamton, N. Y.—-Idelle Patterson, 
James Stanley and W. F. Sheehan Are Cheered as Soloists— 
How Director Harold F. Albert Trained His Raw Recruits— 
John C. Freund’s Visit and Its Inspiring Results 


INGHAMTON, N. Y., May 29.—Five 
months ago the pessimist said that 
it couldn’t be done—that shoemakers 
were shoemakers, not singers, and that, 
despite the reputation which Endicott, 
Johnson & Co. has attained for doing 
things it has started out to do, here was 
an undertaking which must inevitably 
fail. But the wiseacres and their pre- 
dictions have gone sadly awry. 

The evening of Friday, May 25, saw 
the largest audience which has ever been 
assembled in the State Armory. Two 
thousand five hundred persons cheered 
and cheered again when the fall of a 
huge drop curtain disclosed a chorus of 
400 singers and an orchestra of forty. 
The singing of Gaul’s cantata, “Joan of 
Arc,” by a community chorus of shoe- 
workers, men, women and children of 
untrained voices, the brilliant work of 
three soloists, Idelle Patterson, James 
Stanley and William F. Sheehan; the 
enthusiastic applause of a record audi- 
ence—this was the predicted failure. 

In December Harry L. Johnson, as- 
sistant general manager of the big shoe 
manufacturing concern, watched Harold 
I. Albert direct a huge minstrel chorus 
in Binghamton. Mr. Albert was then 
the director of a church choir. Mr. 
Johnson caught the idea of the com- 
munity chorus in a moment. 


How It Started 


“These folks are making real music, 
they’re making real happiness and 
they’re making real Americanism,” he 
said to himself. “Why can’t we make 
the same thing possible for our shoe- 
makers. Energy and enthusiasm and 
leadership seem to be the big thing 
here. I'll wager that our shoemakers 
can sing as well as these folks.” 

A few days later Mr. Albert had been 
engaged by Endicott, Johnson & Co. to 
devote his time exclusively to the organ- 
ization of the largest community chorus 
in southern New York. Eight hundred 
persons responded to the call for sing- 
ers. The entire community of Johnson 
City, Endicott and Union became im. 
bued with the community idea. John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, be- 
came so enthusiastic over the idea that 
he spent a week in Johnson City and the 
surrounding towns, preaching the gospel 
of .American music for Americans. 
Everywhere he was received with the 
same acclaim that had greeted the an- 
nouncement of the community chorus. 
Then the pessimist began to shake a 
bit at the knees. The shoe company 
apparently meant business. It was 
throwing its power of organization into 
the scales. This was no mere amateur- 
ish undertaking. These people went at 
it in the same spirited fashion with 
which they built swimming pools for 
their people and playgrounds. <A few 
years ago George F. Johnson had bought 
a State League baseball franchise to 
make sure that his workers should en- 
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joy the sport. This looked like busi- 


ness. 
Strict Rehearsing 


And business it was, as the chorus 
soon discovered. It was business that 
meant effort and sacrifice on their part, 
business which compelled regular at- 
tendance at rehearsals. Gradually the 


folks who had come to the first rehearsal 





Harold F. Albert, Director of the Endi- 
cott, Johnson & Co. Community 
Chorus at Johnson City, N. Y. 


out of curiosity fell by the wayside. 
There survived a chorus of 400 workers. 
Kighty per cent of these attended every 
rehearsal for five months. In order to 
facilitate their attendance—Endicott and 
Johnson City are situated four miles 
apart—the chorus was divided into two 
sections, each rehearsing one night a 
week. 

Not more than twenty-five of the 400 
singers had ever received musical train- 
ing. The business of these people was 
making shoes, singing was a side line— 
but now they made the most of the side- 
line. Work on the Gaul cantata was 
begun at the first rehearsal. Three 
hundred of the chorus couldn’t read a 
note. Albert had to teach them the 
music, sometimes with a piano, some- 
times with his own violin, tucked under 
his chin, part by part, phrase by phrase 
the big chorus learned the music. Then 
came the work of putting the parts to- 
gether. The spirit and energy which 
the chorus displayed may be readily un- 
derstood when it is written that the first 
chorus number was taken up at the first 
rehearsal on Jan. 9. These people had 





. applied Endicott-Johnson methods to mu- 


sic and had mixed their music with 
I'reund enthusiasm. 


The First Concert 


No hall or auditorium in Johnson City 
or Endicott was large enough to hold 
the audience which it was anticipated 
would attend the Community Chorus’ 
first public effort. The biggest hall in 
the Southern Tier, the Sisalanston State 
Armory, which had once held 2000 people 
to hear John McCormack, was obtained. 
Endicott, Johnson & Co.’s service depart- 
ment at once set to work to build a huge 
stand, extending the entire width of the 
drill floor, to seat the chorus and orches- 
tra. A black drop curtain screened the 
chorus from the view of the audience 
until the opening of the performance. 
Despite the large expenditures which the 
production entailed, no admission was 
charged. Eighteen hundred invitations 
were extended to friends of members of 
the chorus. Then the doors were ovened 
for residents of Binghamton. Every 
inch of space in the huge auditorium was 
filled fifteen minutes before the perform- 
ance began. 

One gained these impressions from the 
singing of the Gaul cantata: 





That Director Albert had shown ex- 
cellent judgment in selecting a cantata 
of wide appeal. Combined with the mu- 
sicianly qualities of the score is a tre- 
mendous popular appeal. There was 
something for the veteran music-lover, 
something for “the man on the street.” 
The melody of Gaul’s music had irre- 
sistible appeal. The story of the can- 
tata was easily followed. 

One likewise gained the impression 
that in securing so remarkable a blend- 
ing of harmony from so large a chorus 
of untrained voices Albert had achieved 
a herculean task. However fine the 
work of the soloists, it was apparent that 
the audience found greatest appeal in 
the big, swelling choruses. Here was 
music which they could understand and 
appreciate. The joyful, exulting strains 
of the number proclaiming the coming 
of Joan, the martial swing of the battle 
number, the majestic chords of the “Ave 
Maria” that followed victory, the tragic, 
poignant notes accompanying’ the 
Maid’s death—these made the greatest 
appeal. 


Praise for Soloists 


All of which detracts in no measure 
from the praise due the soloists. Mr. 
Stanley won the heartiest applause in 
the big, ringing “Who Wouldn’t Fight 
for Freedom?” There was equally en- 
thusiastic praise for Miss Patterson’s “‘A 
Simple Ring?” Mr. Sheehan was at his 
best in “There Is No One Like Her.” All 
three soloists offered spirited numbers 
before the singing of the cantata. And 
when the last of Gaul’s music had been 
sung chorus, soloists and _ audience 
boomed out the strains of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Mention of the stellar performers 
should include credit for the spirited ac- 
companiments of A. Russ Patterson and 
Frances Thompson. 

The chorus will begin work early next 
season on a new endeavor. The organ- 
ization will not be allowed to disintegrate 
during the summer, but will meet, for 
field days and out-of-doors singing. 

And the pessimist, who said it couldn’t 
be done, is no longer even a small voice 
calling in the wilderness. 

What is the community chorus worth? 

Is the time, the labor, the energy ex- 
pended in the staging of so large an 
undertaking, which in the end will be 
heard by so comparatively small an au- 
dience, worth while? 

The answer to be found in Endicott, 
Johnson & Co.’s connection with the 
Gaul cantata is this: For the sake of 
a single performance, no. But for the 
sake of the spirit of co-operation, for 
the neighborly feeling, for the subordina- 
tion of self to the success of the whole 
undertaking, positively and absolutely, 
YES! A. H. LYon. 


Edith Moxom Gray Heard Again 


The closing musicale for the season of 
the Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York, of which Amy Fay is pres- 
ident, was given last Saturday and was 
notable for the reappearance in New 
York of Edith Moxom Gray. This young 
American artist once more proved her- 
self to be one of the most brilliantly 
equipped pianists to be heard to-day by 
her playing of the Brahms G Minor 
Rhapsody, the Liszt Polonaise in E 
Major and Etude in D Flat and compo- 
sitions by Cyril Scott, d’Albert and Al- 
beniz. In all of these numbers she dis- 
played a rare mastery of style and un- 
derstanding of the finer graces of piano 
playing, as well as an impeccable tech- 
nique and uncommon tonal resources. 
The other artist for the day was Marthe 
Bartelmey, a talented young soprano. 








Submits Proof of His Father’s Author- 
ship of “Battle Hymn” Music 


Clarence B. Bishop, the son of Thomas 
Brigham Bishop, composer of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” music (“John 
Brown’s Body’), writes to the New York 
Tribune, replying to a correspondent 
who questioned his father’s authorship 
of the song. Says Mr. Bishop, after re- 
ferring doubters to several large pub- 
lishing houses: “I never heard my 
father speak of anyone else laying claim 
to the authorship of his song. He did 
not have to defend his claim in the news- 
papers or anywhere else. I never heard 


of his authorship being questioned. Fre- 
quently, the musician who makes a band 
or orchestra arrangement of a melody 
places his name upon it, and this may 
have led to the confusion which seems to 
exist in the minds of some of your cor- 
respondents concerning the ‘John 
Brown’s Body’ music. . . . He wrote the 
‘Glory, Glory Hallelujah’ song in Port- 
land, Me., in 1857. Early in the war he 
wrote the ‘John Brown’ verses for it, and 
while the new song was at the height of 
its popularity Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
wrote her ‘Battle Hymn’ verses to fit the 
music.” 





MANY PROVIDENCE RECITALS 





Pupils’ Appearances Form Chief Musical 
Interest of Week 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 1.—Items of 
chief musical interest for the past week 
are found in the list of successful and 
well attended student recitals. In 
Churchill House on Thursday evening, 
advanced pupils from the studio of Har- 
riot Eudora Barrows gave a program 
before a large audience, the singers ac- 
quitting themselves in a manner that 
proved the thoroughness and excellence 
of their training. Another vocal recital 
which drew a large and interested audi- 
ence was given by Geneva Jefferds’s 
pupils in Froebel Hall on Friday, when 
the quality of their work was the cause 
of favorable comment. 

Among the pianists several pleasing 
recitals have been held. At the Music 
School, Anne Gilbreth Cross, director, 
the last recital in the spring term was 
given Thursday evening, the pupils per- 
forming in most praiseworthy fashion. 
In the Steinert Building on Tuesday eve- 
ning the fine showing of the pupils of 
Emma Winslow Childs pleased many and 
a large audience heard the proficient 
students of Gene Ware at their recent 
recital. Another recital of merit was 
that of the violin and piano pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Faucher at their 
hall in Butler Exchange. 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone and 
teacher in this city, sang with marked 
success in the “Creation,” given recently 
by a Westerly (R. I.) chorus. 





Chicago Pianist Enlists to Save Art of 
His Composer-Brother to the World 


CHICAGO, May 26.—To save his broth- 
er’s art from being sacrificed on the altar 
of patriotism, Maurice A. Berger, pian- 
ist, has enlisted in the United States 
Navy and gone to the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, north of Chicago. His 
brother is Isador Berger, violinist and 
futurist composer, who has set “ab- 
stractist” paintings to music and made 
symphonies of themes portraying the 
clashing together of cosmic atoms and 
the chemical union of gases. Maurice 
read in a newspaper that the first draft 
for the army would not take men from 
families where one member is already 
with the armed forces of the United 
States. Fearing that his brother might 
be forced into the army and be killed and 
his futuristic musical work thus come to 
naught, Maurice enlisted to save him and 
did not tell his brother of his plan until 
he had gone to the naval training sta- 
tion. Both brothers were born in Eu- 
rope and received their musical educa- 
tion in Belgium. Maurice, who enlisted, 
is two years younger than his brother. 





Washington Welcomes Isadora Duncan 
in Chopin Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—Isadora 
Duncan, the dancer, delighted a large 
audience with her rhythmic art on May 
24, for the benefit of the French Restora- 
tion Fund, of which Mrs. Henry Dimock 
is the Washington chairman. Chopin 
was the only composer interpreted on this 
occasion. Richard Buhlig presided at the 
piano and artistically handled his share 
in interpreting the great composer. It is 
reported that the concert netted more 
than $2,000 for the relief of France. 
The closing number stirred the audience 
to their feet, when Miss Duncan inter- 
preted the “Marseillaise.” a: os 
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PARAMOUNT IN “MAKING OF SINGERS” 











Eleanor McLellan, Prominent 
New York Vocal Instructor, 
Discusses Importance of Other 
Requisites for a Public Career 
—'‘‘One-Sixteenth Voice and 
Fifteen -Sixteenths Other 
Things,” Is Her Version of 
Ratio—Points Out Relation- 


ship Between Diction and 

Tone 

FTER a half hour’s chat with 
Eleanor McLellan you are con- 


vinced that the term “a maker of sing- 


ers” is the best possible characterization 
of her calling. Miss McLellan is not 
merely a vocal instructor, concerned 


chiefly with placing the voice, solving 
problems of technique and imparting de- 
vices for proper control of the breath, etc. 
Ilere is a vocal instructor who puts no 
faith in a hard and fast method, but who 
analyzes the individual case, and, like a 
physician, prescribes for it. 

“The prime factor in the success of a 
singer cannot be said to be any single 
element,” Miss McLellan told the writer 
in her handsome New York studio re- 
cently. 
makes upon his audience is the vital con- 
sideration in preparing a student for a 
public career. I have seen audiences im- 
pressed before the singer sang a single 
note. Singers with good voices have 
failed because of their poor stage deport- 
ment. 

“The article on clothes published in 
MUSICAL AMERICA recently brought to 
light facts that the average concert sing- 
er is apt to overlook,” said Miss Mc- 
Lellan. ‘Some artists think it sufficient 
to dress up for a recital. Between con- 
certs they look like tramps. How, then, 
can they expect to have ease of manner 
when attired for the platform. They fail 
to realize that stage deportment is ac- 


quired gradually—it does not descend 
upon one’s shoulders suddenly. 


Students Too Hurried 


“It is difficult to impress upon students 
of the voice that success in singing is 
just about one-sixteenth voice and fif- 
leen-sixteenths other things. The pre- 
vailing fault among Americans is that 
they expect to be ready for a public ca- 
reer in one year. The sincere student 
should be willing to devote at least three 
or four years to hard study. 

“Another failing that I discover con- 
stantly in singers who have studied con- 
siderably is in the matter of repertory,” 
Miss McLellan continued. “With the ex- 
ception of a few English ballads and one 
or two arias, they have absolutely no 
repertory. To make matters worse, they 


“The impression that the artist: 
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Eleanor McLellan, the Prominent New York Vocal Instructor, in Her Studio 


do not even memorize what they have 
studied. To express completely the text 
and the music of a song you must make 
it a part of yourself. As soon as pupils 
begin to grasp the essentials of technique 
they should be taught to apply this 
knowledge to some particular composi- 
Lion, so that contributions to their reper- 
tory may constantly be made. 

“In the matter of repertory, I believe 
that the foreign teachers are far ahead 
of our own. Whatever the vocal faults 
some of them may permit in their pupils 
they at least make sure that students are 
not at a loss for what to sing. 


Produce All Tones Alike 


“Another modern vocal fault is trying 
lo produce every tone in the same way,” 
continued Miss McLellan. “Students try 
to produce tones in the upper register as 
they do those in the lower. This is, of 
course, physically impossible. It is nec- 
essary to make the proper changes in 
voing from one resonance to another. 

“Many students have the erroneous im 


pression that the proper production of 


tone is a natural thing, that it is inspired. 
It is repetition that makes a habit per- 
manent, and things can be learned by 
habit only.” 

On the subject of the relation of diction 
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lu tone, Miss McLellan has very definite 
ideas. 

“Bad singers are often able to make 
their words very clearly understood 
(vaudeville performers, for example), 
and, on the other hand, many a good 
singer has been guilty of reducing the 


text of his songs to what has been de- 
scribed properly as ‘inarticulate smudges 
of sound’,” said Miss McLellan. “The 
idea of improving diction by tone or tone 
by diction seems to have been overlooked 
by the majority of vocal instructors.” 


H. B. 








MARYLAND STUDENTS IN 
EXHIBITION CONCERTS 


Graduates of Peabody Conservatory, 
College for Women and European 
Conservatory Appear 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 26.—The closing 
week at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music was crowded with events of mu- 
sical importance, each evening’s pro- 
gram of the series of exhibition concerts 
being a fine representation of the work 
of the many advanced students. who par- 
ticipated. Diplomas and teachers’ cer- 
tificates were awarded the_ successful 
candidates by Gen. Lawarson Riggs, 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Peabody Institute. Those receiving 
diplomas were: Piano, Denoe Leedy, 
Helen Stackhouse and Marie Fox; har- 
mony, Otto Ortman. The winners of the 
teachers’ certificates are as follows: 

Piano, Lubov Breit, Katherine Simmerman, 


Margaret Ingle, Emil Smith, Beatrice 
Swartz, Mary Benson, Dorothy Rich, 
Christine Richards, Bernice Cole, Katherine 
Floecker, Helen Williams, Sonia Braver- 
man, Vesta Conradi, Ruth Burr, Sara Neff, 
Alma Amoss, J. Byron Strawbridge, Mar- 
jorie Yockel, Marguerite’ Bristow, Isabel 
Ornstein, Arthur Dobbin, Edna Bader, Jean 


Bonney, Belle Katzner, and Elsie M. Palmer ; 


violin, Katherine Whitelock, Herbert Bangs, 
Louis fosenberg; organ, Charlotte Klein 
and Kathleen Rinehart; day school music, 


Mary Webb, Helen Teeple and Ida H. Caples. 
As an informal musical treat the stu- 
dents at Peabody will long remember the 
playing of Hans Kindler, the Philadel- 
phia ’cellist, who on Saturday afternoon 
in the East Hall gave the first presenta- 
tion of a new Concerto for ’cello, writ- 
ten by George F. Boyle. The work, as 
well as Mr. Kindler’s fine interpretation, 
aroused the highest interest. Elizabeth 
Pattillo, pianist, played Mr. Boyle’s 
Piano Concerto with much success. 
Diploma recitals at the Maryland Col- 
lege for Women, Lutherville, Md., were 
successfully given throughout the week 
by Edna Siekmann, Ella Carter, Mildred 
Witherspoon, Evelyn M. Cole and Ger- 


trude Lyons, pianists, with the assist- 
ance of Howard R. Thatcher, violinist. 
Mr. Thatcher is the director of the school 
of music and Beekman O. Rouse is the 
president of the college. 

The students of the European Con- 
servatory of Music, Henri Weinreich, di- 
rector, were heard in a recital at Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, Thursday eve- 
ning, May 24. An interesting program 
was presented by: 


Rose Techman, Beulah Hobbs, William 
Cheneweth, Nellie Eisinger, Melba Wilson, 
Maurice Kraemer, Pearl Rieberm, Nettie 
Williams, Klla Ree Rokos and Maude 
Schaefer. 

F. C. B. 
SS Eee] 
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cators in Competition 





Contest Instituted by “Globe’”’ 
for a New National Anthem 


‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ Falls Short of the Mark, Is Con- 
sensus of Opinion Among Prominent Musicians—Messrs. 
Parker, Farrow, Sousa and Erskine Selected as Adjudi- 

















EALIZING the shortcomings both 
poetically and musically of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” as a _ national 
anthem, the New York Globe recently in- 
stituted a contest for a new national an- 
them. The Globe points out that the 
United States went into the War of 1812 
with “Yankee Doodle” as its only patri- 
otic air, remarking that it is therefore 
not surprising that the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was an instant success. “The 
poverty of our patriotic music,” points 
out the Globe, “was as dismal as ever at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. ‘John 
Brown’s Body’ was the only addition. 
, In May, 1861, a month after 
the firing on Sumter, a committee of 
New Yorkers sought to remedy this con- 
dition by offering $500 for a _ suitable 
national anthem.” Thousands of melo- 
dies and lyrics were submitted, but noth- 
ing has survived. 
In conducting its contest the Globe 
has obtained expressions of opinion from 
noted musicians as to the genuine 


need for a new national anthem. Ex- 
cerpts from these expressions follow: 


What Musicians Think 

Dr. Frank Damrosch: “The poet, not 
the composer, is the man you seek. We 
will not have a great national anthem 
until some one first writes a great na- 
tional poem; such a one as will inspire 
American composers to give it a worthy 
vehicle. . ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ is a bad poem squeezed into a 
drinking song.” 

Albert Spalding: “The words of our 
national anthem are not wedded to the 
music, and the music is agonizing to the 
average voice. Any public attempt at 
singing it ends ludicrously. But it must 
have redeeming qualities to have secured 
the hold it has. ‘Dixie’ is the real air. 
Now that North and South are one 
again we ought to appropriate the Con- 
federacy’s song. It ranks right along 
with the ‘Marseillaise.’ Notice the in- 
stant and joyous response of any crowd 
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to it. 
‘Dixie. 

David Bispham: “I’m not quite satis- 
fied with it (the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’) 
as a national anthem because the thought 
of it isn’t quite broad enough. But I 
find no objection to the music. It is 
quite simple, and not as difficult to sing 
as it is supposed to be. It has survived 
more than a century. That evidences 
its merit, for the competition is keen. 
Every one who has put a note on paper 
has attempted a national anthem. I have 
thirty or forty around here now. One 
came yesterday. The music was bad 
and the lyrics were terrible. They 
usually are.” 

George Barrére: “It is not proper 
that I, a Frenchman, should criticize 
your national anthem, but the best one 
can say of it is that it is dignified. It 
lacks verve and inspiration. I am sure 
it must, for American audiences sing it 
in the most perfunctory manner. It is 
too much a name. Americans rise and 
pretend to sing it, much as if the min- 
ister were to say, ‘The congregation will 
rise and sing No. 87.’ The ‘Marseil- 
laise’ really is too sanguinary. It 
breathes defiance and demands blood. I 
think there should be a middle ground 
somewhere between its violence and the 
passiveness of—what is it called?—‘I 
Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.’ ” 

Dr. William C. Carl: “The theory 
that national anthems are accidents and 
cannot be written premeditatedly, as other 
music is, is a fallacy. No special rules 
govern anthems. But, like all work of 
value, a really great national anthem 
will require time, thought, and hard 
work of the composer. The reason, I 
believe, that we have not had this an- 
them before is the reason that so much 
we Americans do in all activities is of 
so fleeting value; a lack of time, thought 
and hard work. American musicians, as 
a class, are no exception to this rule. 
Their work is hurried and thoughtless. 
We are in the midst of a remarkable 
musical development in this country that 
may change that. In the meantime we 
have half a dozen composers who can 
give us this national anthem if they will 
give it the time and effort it demands. 
These are days that should stir men’s 
souls. The Globe’s action is timely. Do 
not drop your agitation until you have 
your anthem.” 

Dr. Miles Farrow: “A national an- 
them must have dignity. Spirit is es- 
sential, too, but the composer must bear 
in mind that it is a hymn and not a 
march that he is attempting. For in- 
stance, ‘Dixie’ never would do as a na- 
tional anthem. It is one of the most 
stirring melodies ever written. No one 
can resist it, and the nation that num- 
bers it among its patriotic songs is for- 
tunate. But there is a sharp distinc- 
tion between patriotic music in general 
and national anthems in particular. We 
have any number of patriotic songs. It 
might be added that ‘Dixie’ is as difficult 
to sing as the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.’ 
Our anthem should be as easy to sing as 
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‘America,’ People can and like to sing 
‘America.’ Had it not been borrowed 
from the British, I think it would be the 
anthem to-day. Certainly it is time that 
we had a national hymn entirely the cre- 
ation of Americans.” 

The judges for this contest were lately 
announced as follows: Dr. Horatio 
Parker, dean of the department of mu- 
sic at Yale University; Dr. Miles Far- 
row, organist and head of the choir 
school at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine; John Philip Sousa, the noted 
bandmaster, and Prof. John Erskine of 
the department of English at Columbia 
University. All are native-born Amer- 
icans. 

The contest will be open until June 15. 
It includes both lyrics and music. No 
prize is offered, and title to music and 
verse remains absolutely with the au- 
thors. Manuscripts must be sent to the 
Globe, addressed, “National Anthem Con- 
test.” 


Robert Agnew MacLean, Pianist, Gives 
Services for Brooklyn Benefit 


Robert Agnew MacLean, pianist, as- 
sisted by a number of artists, vocal and 
instrumental, gave a well attended con- 
cert on Friday evening, May 25, in the 
auditorium of the South United Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn. The con- 
cert was in aid of the fund for paying 
the mortgage on the church building and 
the audience was the largest ever as- 
sembled there. Mr. MacLean’s brilliant 
execution in playing, among various 
compositions, three Chopin pieces, de- 
lighted the audience, and his services, as 
well as those of the other artists, who 
also acquitted themselves with credit on 
the oceasion, were given free. 








Shriners Honor Lydia Locke 


A feature of the recent Red Cross 
entertainment given at the Casino The- 
ater, New York, by the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine of Mecca Temple, was the 
——. of a golden decoration to 

ydia Locke, the coloratura soprano, 
who was one of the stars of this 
gala concert. The insignia was pre- 


sented to the prima donna on the stage 
by the head of the New York Shrine, 
who announced that it had been sent 
to them by the Ararat Lodge of Kansas 
City, with the request that they pin the 
decoration on Miss Locke at the concert 
in honor of her father, who was one of 
the most important Shriners in the coun- 
try. Miss Locke wore during her num- 
bers a red fez as a compliment to the 
New York organization. 





Compositions of W. Francis Parsons 
Given in Studio Concert 


W. Francis Parsons gave a concert of 
his own compositions at the Criterion 
Studios in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
May 18, before an audience of well- 
known musicians. The program opened 
with a group of baritone solos by Luther 
Mott, who gave with splendid effect “The 
Call,” “Irish Folk Song,” “Good Night” 
(dedicated to Mr. Mott) and “In Nico- 
tina,” supplemented by additional offer- 
ings. Lilian Bowles, soprano, was 
equally happy in “The Lonely Gray 
Dusk,” “Come, My Lover” and “A 
Dream Fantasy.” Mr. Parsons’s charm- 
ing song cycle, “My Lady of the Year,” 
occupied the latter half of the program, 
the quartet consisting of Lillian Bowles, 
soprano; Mary Potter, contralto; James 
Boone, tenor, and W. Francis Parsons, 
baritone. 


Schofield Again Sings “Elijah” at Can- 
andaigua Festival 


Edgar Schofield sang the title part of 
“Elijah” for the second time within a 
fortnight at the May Festival in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., on May 22. The chorus, 
under Judge Robert F. Thompson, sang 
with spirit and with fine regard for 
nuance. Mr. Schofield’s Elijah was ar- 
tistically and dramatically effective and 
his reception was of the heartiest de- 
scription. In the afternoon the baritone 
sang a group of English songs. Other 
artists heard at the festival were Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano, and Corinne 
Welsh, contralto, both of whom _ sus- 
tained their excellent reputations. 
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GUILMANT ORGAN 
SCHOOL GRADUATION 


Excellent Performances by Stu- 
dents of New York Institution 
—New Scholarships Announced 


OMMENCEMENT exercises of the 

Guilmant Organ School, of which 
William C. Carl is director, were held on 
Monday evening, May 28, at the Old 
First Presbyterian Church. Fourteen 
pupils received diplomas, previous to 
which they gave exhibitions of their 
talent in a diversified and interesting 
program, performed in a way that called 
forth enthusiastic applause from the au- 
dience. The graduates were Elizabeth 


Rodgers Rhinehart, Grace Konkel, May 
Louise Yetman, - Elizabeth Leonhardt, 
Gladys Newcomb Gale and Mary Ethel 
Smith, L. French Sweet, Frederic Wesley 
Berryman, Waldo Starr Newbury, Wil- 
liam De Witt Brown, Jr., Albert Ben- 
jamin Mehnert, John Frederick Schmitt, 
Frank Wesley Reynolds and Edith May 
Pollard. : 
Artistic qualities of a very high order 
were disclosed by these young organists. 
Without exception they showed the re- 
sults of the soundest kind of training and 
won admiration not only for the fullness 
of their technical equipment and the 
solidity of their musicianship, but also 
for the seriousness and good taste with 
which they discharged their tasks. Their 
playing was distinguished among other 
things for its fine sharpness of rhythm, 





its clean preservation of outlines and the . 


excellent judgment displayed in matters 
of registration. Among those whose pro- 
ficiency gained them the warmest ap- 
plause were Albert Benjamin Mehnert, 


who gave a stirring performance of a 
Krebs fugue; Elizabeth Leonhardt, who 
played part of a sonata by Salomé; Grace 
Konkel, with a Guilmant number; Wil- 
liam De Witt Brown, with Bach’s D 
Minor Fugue, and Waldo Starr New- 
bury with Bonnet’s “Variations de Con- 
cert.” 

An inspiring address to the graduat- 
ing class was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield, who also read a letter 
from Joseph Bonnet and made announce- 


students of the school presented Mr. 
Berolzhcimer with several valuable 
manuscripts as a token of esteem and 
appreciation on the occasion of his birth- 
dey. A manuscript and portrait of Franz 
Liszt, an autographed letter and auto- 
graphed portrait of Brahms and an auto- 
graphed letter of Alexander Guilmant, 
each framed, were presented by the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield in a happy speech. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association held Tuesday afternoon the 





Photo by Sarony, N. Y. 
Graduating Class of the Guilmant Organ School. 


Reading from left to right, Bottom row: Frederic Wesley Berryman, Warren R. Hedden, Dr. 


William C. Carl, Willard Irving Nevins, Albert Benjamin Mehnert. 


Second row: Frank 


Wesley Reynolds, Miss L. French Sweet, Elizabeth Leonhardt, William De Witt Brown, 


Jr., Grace Konkel, Edith May Pollard, John Frederick Schmitt. 


Top row: Elizabeth 


Rodgers Rinehart, Gladys Newcomb Gale, Waldo Starr Newbury, Mary Ethel Smith and 


May Louise Yetman. 


ment of the presentation of a fund to the 
Guilmant Organ School by Philip Berolz- 
heimer, honorary member of the Alumni 
Association. This fund will be known 
as the Dr. William C. Carl Gold Medal 
fund and is to be used at Dr. Carl’s dis- 
cretion. The Alumni Association and 


following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Cornelius Irv- 
ing Valentine; vice-president, Edna 
Chase Tilley; second vice-president, Hu- 
bertine Elfreida Wilke; secretary, Ger- 
trude H. Hale; treasurer, Willard Irving 
Nevins. 





BINGHAMTON GREETS 
MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 





Soprano’s Art Provides Enjoyment for 
a Large Audience—Coming 
Season’s Tour 


One of the highly successful concerts 
of Mme. Minna Kaufmann’s season 
took place at Binghamton, N. Y., on May 


24. The soprano had the assistance of 
Anna Suszczynska, pianist. Mme. Kauf- 
mann’s_ pleasing : 
personality and 
fine voice won her 
instant _ favor, 
which was deep- 
ened by her sing- 
ing of an aria 
from “Traviata” 
and a_ delightful 
group of songs by 
English and Amer- 
ican composers. 
On Friday, May 
25, Mme. Kauf- 
mann assisted by 
Ruth © Emerson, 
pianist, gave a con- 
cert at the Citi- 
zens’ Opera House 
in Oxford, N. Y., 
for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. A 











—Mishkin Photo. 


capacity audience stamens tannin 
greeted her. Dele- | 
gations from Norwich, Greene and 


other towns in the vicinity attended. 
The soprano gave five groups of songs 
and arias in four languages and was 
received with enthusiasm. The day fol- 
lowing the Oxford concert several recep- 
tions were given for Mme. Kaufmann. 
On Thursday evening, May 17, she sang 
at Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, at a great 
war benefit. Her singing of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” was a feature of each 
concert. 

Mme. Kaufmann recently refused a sum- 
mer engagement from a manager in 
Pennsylvania, because the offer conflicted 


with her plans for next season, when she 
will make a tour through eastern and 
central Pennsylvania. 





TRACEY PUPILS IN RECITAL 





Crowd Cincinnati Conservatory to Hear 
Vocalists, Who Win Esteem 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 2. — The 

pupils of Minnie Tracey were heard in 
a song recital at the Conservatory on 
Saturday evening, May 12, this being 
Miss Tracey’s final recital in Cincinnati. 
The audience was very large and the 
concert was a brilliant success. The en- 
tire Conservatory faculty and a large 
number from the College of Music at- 
tended. During the concert Miss Tracey 
made a short address, thanking the Cin- 
cinnati public for its kindness to her 
during the time she has been in this 
city. She was given an ovation at the 
conclusion of her remarks. 
Among those heard were Catherine 
Irene Mason, Helen Moore, Mrs. Melanie 
Lichti, Mrs. Mary Peau, Nellie Gilbert. 
Berta Forman gave splendid interpreta- 
tions of the Page’s air from “The Hu- 
guenots”; Mrs. Norma Esberger, T'%- 
tania’s air from “Mignon”; Laura 
Strubbe, a song by Frank Bibb and a 
Rameau air. Margaret Hukill made a 
notable success in Siebel’s air from 
“Faust” and Musetta’s waltz song from 
“Ta Bohéme.” Florence Blakey sang an 
air from “The Prophet” and Leroux’s 
“Le Nil.” Mrs. Samuel Assur was heard 
in a group of Rubinstein’s Persian songs, 
a manuscript song of Paul Bliss, entitled 
“Clouds” and Tschaikowsky’s “Why?” 

The second part of the program was 
devoted to the first performance in Amer- 
ica of Massenet’s cantata, “Les Bois 
d’Amaranthe,” in which Margherita Tir- 
indelli was heard, while the poetry was 
read by Miss Tracey. Miss Tracey was 
unable to give the entire work, owing to 
the illness of the tenor who was to have 
appeared in it. The accompanists were 
Elizabeth Barbour, Elizabeth Cook, Inez 
Gill and Beatrice Lindsay. 


LOUISVILLE CLUBS END 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Hill 





Monday Musical and Crescent 
Choruses Are Heard—Carl 
Wiesemann in Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 28.—The clos- 
ing concerts of the spring season are now 
being given and one of the most interest- 
ing of these was the program given by 
the Monday Musical Club at the Y. W. 
C. A. Auditorium, Thursday, under Car] 
Shackleton. This is the second year of 
this club’s existence, and the second 
concert, which was heard by a highly 
pleased audience, was a marked improve- 
ment over the first. The chorus is made 
up of twenty-four young women singers. 
The soloists were Lucille Bretney, so- 
prano, and Edgar Hill, tenor, both of 
whom delighted their hearers. Catherine 
Sigler, the club pianist, did excellent 
work. 

The Crescent Hill Musical Club, di- 
rected by Mrs. Julia Bachus Horn, gave 
a program of part-songs and the Cole- 
ridge-Taylor “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” on Thursday. The soloist was 
Abby Speed, violinist, who contributed 
three solos in a most pleasing manner. 
Excellent accompaniments were played 
by Marguerite Dohrmann. 

Carl Wiesemann gave an interesting 
organ recital at Warren Memorial 
Church, Monday evening, presenting a 
program of French and Belgian compo- 
sitions. BH. FP. 





Hutcheson Will Tour 
Mrs. Lewis’s Direction 


Ernest Under 


After an absence of eighteen months 
from the concert platform, Ernest 
Hutcheson will make a tour of the 
United States and Canada during the 
season of 1917-1918, under the direction 
of Mrs. Herman Lewis. The memory 
of Mr. Hutcheson’s successes during his 
last tour is still fresh in the minds of 
music-lovers, and his reappearance will 
be welcomed with keen interest. 


STIRRING COMMUNITY 
‘SING’ IN BINGHAMTON 


Quotation from Mr. Freund’s 
Speech Lends Inspiring 
Touch to Program 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., May 28.—More 
than 1000 persons attended the Munic- 
ipal Concert and “Sing” held in the High 
School Auditorium yesterday afternoon. 
Director David Walsh led the assem- 
blage in the singing of a number of 
favorite songs, such as the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“Old Black Joe,” “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and 
others, including “America” in a new mu- 
sical version by James J. McCabe. Mr. 
McCabe’s air was sung with decided vim 
after the audience “caught onto” it. The 
consensus of critical opinion was that 
the new setting had many elements of 
musical worth. 

Director Walsh called the audience’s 
attention to the stirring words at the 
top of the program, a quotation from 
the address made by John C. Freund, edi- 
tor of MUSICAL AMERICA, in his address 
before an audience of 4500 in the New 
York: Hippodrome on Sunday afternoon, 
April 29. The excerpt read: 


‘“‘Awake, America! Arise! 

““*The Star-Spangled Banner!’ ‘Old Glory!’ 
that stands for justice, for liberty, for De- 
mocracy has been unfurled! Fall in! Fall in! 
Fall in! And so let us go—Singing—to the 
fight and—to Victory.’ 


Mr. Walsh described the editor’s ad- 
dress. Much applause followed and 
throughout the concert and “sing” the 
spirit of Mr. Freund’s words prevailed. 

The Musicians’ Association Band and 
Orchestra, William P. Rieg, director, and 
three soloists—Mrs. Norval S. Douglas, 
contralto; Melina Hamel, soprano, and 
Harold F. Barton, violinist—contributed 
to the program, winning generous and 
deserved applause. Emma Ely and Mr. 
Walsh acted as accompanists. 

An attempt was made to assemble the 
sopranos, tenors, contraltos and basses 
in groups, as has been done in New York 
City and other places where community 
chorus assemblages have numbered sev- 
eral thousand people. While this first at- 
tempt to do this here was not as success- 
ful as it would have been had everyone 
understood the desirability of such 
grouping, it was possible for the director 
to show something of what might be done 
with such a throng of singers, particu- 
larly grouped according to their parts. 








BANGOR HEARS NEW BAND 





High School Organization, Under 


O’Neil, in Initial Concert 
BANGOR, ME., May 24.—The Bangor 
High School Band, under Harry D. 
O’Neil, gave the initial concert before a 
large audience in the City Hall, Friday 





evening. The band, which was formed 
three months ago, did splendidly. The 
personnel of the band is as follows: 
Conductor, Harry D. O'Neil; Parry Boyd, 
Frederick Bauman, Franklin Gordon, Roland 
Levelle, Jasper Starret, William Patten, 
Theodore Chilcott, Lawrence Conner, Nathan 
Cohen, Freeman Murray, Elton Twaddel, 
Francis Casey, John Bellinan, Francis 
O’Connor, Mark Crowley, Joseph Doherty, 
James Mitchell, Donald Kames, Harold 
Greene, William Robbins, Arthur Hicks, 
Charles Hicks, Bernard Russell, Frederick 
Jacques. Francis Shaw, Hall Dearborne, 


Harold Clark, Robert McCann, Charles Bar- 
rows, Roger Small. 


The band has the distinction of being, 
so far as is known, the only High School 
band in Maine. Although there has been 
considerable agitation here concerning 
the introduction of music credits into 
the public schools of this city, very little 
has been accomplished in this line. 

Prof. Garrett W. Thompson, Ph.D., of 
the University of Maine, recently gave a 
complimentary organ recital to the fac- 
ulty and students of the university at 
All Souls’ Church. d. x. 
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VARIATIONS SUR UN - CHORAL. By 
Roger-Ducasse. (A. Durand et Fils.) 


Those persons who hold that the vari- 
ation form is boresome and tiresome are 
again confounded by this new work by 
Roger-Ducasse, for it proves to be one 
of the most engaging modérn works for 
piano solo that we have seen. 

There is a first Chorale, Lentement, 
C Major, 2/2 time, a really superb chor- 
ale melody, harmonized rather simply 
in its first eight-measure period. Nat- 
urally M. Roger-Ducasse does not remain 
so simple as he goes on and we are 
happy that he does not, for sheer sim- 
plicity would not be characteristic of 
either him or of musical modern France. 
And he is one of her men who have 
physiognomy in their music. 

The variations follow, the first in the 
same time, with the melody in the so- 
prano voice, a triplet figure in the alto 
as an accompaniment, and a cleverly con- 
trived syncopated figure in the tenor. 
The second variation is marked Décidé, 
in 3/4 time, C Minor. Here the com- 
poser springs a surprise! He gives us 
in counterpoint with his theme—and 
above it—the theme of Beethoven’s 
Thirty-two Variations in C Minor. There 
is a light Variation, No. III—Vite et 
léger—in C Major, 4/4 time, and a stun- 
ning Variation, No. IV. This is Trés 
lent, C Minor, and is worthy of Vincent 
d’Indy at his best. In fact, one might 
easily suspect the great Schola Can- 
torum master of being its author. It is 
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pure architetonics, written strictly and 
with genuine mastery. Next a virtuoso 
variation, No. V, Vite, C Major, 12/8 
time; then a polyphonic one again, No. 
VI, C Minor, 2/2 time, Trés accusé. From 
the standpoint of appealing music No. 
VII, C Major, 3/4 time, Trés lent et ex- 
pressif, a nocturne in mood, stands by 
itself in its unalloyed loveliness. Nos. 
VIII, A Flat Major, 4/4 time, Presque 
lent et tres souple, and No. IX, C Major, 


6/8 time, Vite, interest us less. But the 
final variation, No. X, C Major, 12/4 
time, Trés lent et trés soutenu, brings 


the composition to a wonderfully im- 
pressive close. 

We find in this variation that the com- 
poser has achieved his end by a certain 
monotony of rhythm, somewhat in the 
manner that Hugo Wolf has conceived 
his superb song, “Nun, bin ich dein,” in 
the volume of “Spanish Religious 
Songs.” There is an unusual harmonic 
fertility in this variation, too, and much 
imagination. In fact, the entire compo- 
sition reveals M. Roger- Ducasse in an in- 
spired mood and it is to us the most 
notable piano music we have examined 
from his pen. Here is a work that should 
be heard in America without delay; it is 
for the concert pianist who wishes to 
play modern music that has a raison 
d’étre. We will hope that it comes to the 
attention of Leo Ornstein, George Cope- 
land or some of the other pianists who 
have made us familiar with important 
contemporary music for their instru- 
ment. 

* * *& 
FOUR LYRIC PIECES. 
(R. W. Heffelfinger.) 


Here are four pleasing piano pieces 
by a California composer, pieces that will 
appeal to admirers of salon music. Mr. 
Grunn is a Los Angeles pianist, we un- 
derstand, and his pieces show a good 
knowledge of the instrument. They will 
be useful in teaching, as they are bright 
and melodious. 

The titles are “Tendre Aveu,” “Au 
Ruisseau,” “Valse Caprice” and 
“Adieu,” of which we express a prefer- 
ence for “The Brook.” The last piece 
in the set is very much @ la Ethelbert 
Nevin, and might, indeed, have been 
written by him. 


By Homer Grunn. 


* * * 


FLAG OF MY HEART. By G. Ferrari. 


(T. B. Harms.) 


One of the best patriotic songs that 
the present time has brought forth is 
this one by Mr. Ferrari, best known in 
America as accompanist for Yvette 
Guilbert and arranger of many of the 
old French songs which she sings. 

Mr. Ferrari has written a direct and 
rousing melody, into which he works bits 
of “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” 
and “We’ll Rally ’Round the Flag” as 
only a fine musician can. The range of 


the song is not too extensive and makes 
it possible for anyone to sing it. Par- 
ticularly “taking” is the refrain, “Red 


for the blood of our fathers of old,” with 
its strikingly accented martial rhythm. 
The words are by William F. Kirk. 

* * * 


“ANGEL VOICES, EVER SINGING.” By 
Edward Shippen Barnes, Op. 27. ‘‘l Was 
Glad When They Said Unto Me.” By Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes, Op. 19, No. 2. 
(G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Barnes’s standing as a composer 
of church music is enhanced with vir- 
tually every new work from his pen that 
comes to us from his publishers. In these 
two works he adds laurels to his reputa- 
tion. 

Particularly fine is the first one, ‘“‘An- 
gel Voices, Ever Singing.” He has de- 
parted here from the conventional style 
of anthem and given us a “fantasia for 
organ and chorus of mixed voices.” That 
is what he calls it and the title is well 
chosen. The work is one in which or- 
ganist and chorus have equally important 
parts, the organ part being written on 
three staves. Mr. Barnes writes splen- 
didly for the organ-—he is himself a very 
able organist—and in this work he shows 
his command of a serious organ style, 
none too common among our younger 
American players and composers. 

The theme of the piece, first sung by 
the sopranos, is somewhat in the German 
folk-style, very simple’and natural. Its 
transformation from a smoothly flowing 
4/4 movement to a Maestoso 3/4 is ef- 
fectively and cleverly managed. There 
are also solo parts for soprano, alto and 





tenor voices. It was written for the 
Philadelphia Organ Players Club and 
produced before it by the composer this 
winter. 

“IT Was Glad When They Said Unto 
Me” is an anthem along regular lines, 
well written, with an Andante non troppo 
vivo section in D major (repeated later 
in the piece in D flat) that makes a 
strong appeal. 


* 


FOLK SONGS OF THE KENTUCKY 
MOUNTAINS. Collected and Arranged by 
Josephine McGill. (Boosey & Co.) 


Had we not made the acquaintance of 
the Kentucky folk-songs in the Brock- 
way-Wyman “Lonesome Tunes” last fall 
we should have probably found more to 
admire in the present collection. Mr. 
Brockway’s highly developed and de- 
lightfully subtle accompaniments for 
these melodies struck in us a very re- 
sponsive note and we have not forgotten 
them. Josephine McGill, who has col- 
lected the songs in this collection, is un- 
questionably sincere in the work she has 
done and has set down the songs with 
simple accompaniments that support 
them ably enough. 

Unfortunately, we are among those 
persons who like harmonic keenness in 
folk-song arrangements; we like folk- 
song accompaniments in the harmonic 
idiom of the day in which the accom- 
paniments are written. Mr. Brockway 
made his that way. Miss McGill’s ac- 
companiments are Victorian—and these 
are hardly Victorian days. 

* * ok 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE 
ALLIES. (G. Schirmer.) 


Under one cover the house of 
Schirmer supplies us with the national 
anthems of the Allies, set for voice with 
piano accompaniment. The edition is 
excellent; the anthems are given in the 
following order: “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “God Save the King,” “La Mar- 
seillaise,” “La Brabanconne,”’ “Boshe 
Zaria Chrani!’—the old Russian na- 
tional anthem, now, of course, out of 
date—“Kimigayo,” “Sprska Narodna 
Himna” (Serbia), “The Garibaldi 
Hymn,” the Rumanian National Hymn 
and the Portuguese National Hymn. The 
accompaniments have been made by such 
excellent musicians as Gustave Ferrari 


and Charles Vincent. 
* * * 


FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE WORLD. 
By J. S. Zamecnik. (Sam Fox Publishing 
Co.) 


To a poem by Edmund Vance Cook 
that has inspiration Mr. Zamecnik has 
written a melody that has every chance 
of becoming very popular. The song 
opens with a strain of “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” after which the voice enters 
with a brisk march melody. The refrain 
is inspiringly set in broad march rhythm. 
Both poet and composer hail from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the city where the song is 
published. It should be sung from coast 
to coast these days, as it has practically 
all the elements that go to make a song 
popular. 


. *- 2 
A LITTLE RUSSIAN SUITE. By Cyril 
Scott. ‘“Tyrolese Evensong,” “‘Invoca- 
tion.’’ By Cyril Scott. (Elkin & Co., Lon- 


don—G. Ricordi & Co., New York.) 


A “Russian Air,” “Siberian Waltz” 
and “Dance” comprise this new suite of 
Mr. Scott’s for the piano, three small 
pieces, of which the first is an excep- 
tional bit of writing. All three are char- 
acteristic of the gifted English com- 
poser, perhaps more so than they are 
of Russia. It makes little difference, 
however, whether they are Russian in 
feeling—the “Russian Air” is—for Mr. 
Scott’s strong personality is evident in 
them and they will be liked by admirers 
of his music. 

The two songs are as widely contrast- 
ed examples of Mr. Scott’s gift as can 
be found in his list. The “Tyro!ese Even- 
song,” the words by Mrs. Hemans, is a 
light and pleasing song, less like Cyril 
Scott than anything of his that we know. 


While in his “Invocation” he has written 
one of the greatest songs of his career. 
He has had a splendid poem by Mar- 
garet Maitland Radford to work with 
and he has made a setting of it that is 
memorable in every sense of the word. 
The spiritual meaning of the poem, the 
exaltation of the mood, the intense emo- 
tional quality, an emotion of the highest 
kind, he has reflected in his music with 
the subtlety and sensitiveness that we 
have come to prize so highly in his 


music. Here is a great song for a great 
artist, a song that ranks with his “‘Retro- 
spect,” “The Unforeseen,” “Autumn’s 
Lute,” “Nocturne” and “An Old Song 


Ended.” Cyril Scott is doing for the art 
song to-day in England what Duparce and 
Chausson did for it in France. Mr. 
Scott’s lighter songs, such as “Lullaby” 
and “Blackbird’s Song,” are more widely 
sung than his greater songs mentioned 
above, but we venture to say that the 
greater Cyril Scott will in the course of 
a decade come into his own. It took 
longer than that for the Duparc songs 
to be made known. But now that they 
are known they have won an incontest- 
able place among the greatest art-songs 
of all time. We feel that Cyril Scott’s 
songs have a similar future. 
A. W. K. 


YOUNGSTOWN SYMPHONY 
IN PROGRAM OF MERIT 


Attendance Does Not Keep Pace with 
Quality of Work—Anna Case Sings 
Her Patriotic Composition 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 25.—The Mon- 
day Musical Symphony Orchestra, Harry 
Warner, conductor, gave its second con- 
cert at the South High School Auditorium 
on May 11. The orchestra is doing good 
work, and gave an interesting program, 
the performance of the Second Sym- 
phony of Haydn deserving special men- 
tion. A small audience greeted the play- 
ers, and it is to be regretted that the 
public does not show keener interest in 
such honest effort. The orchestra was 
assisted by Mary Sharman, soprano; 
red C. Noll, flautist, and Mrs. M. Harry 
Warner, accompanist. 

A beautiful voice and personal charm 
combined to make the song recital of 
Anna Case, given on Thursday evening, 
May 24, one of the most enjoyable of the 
season. After several encores, she re- 
sponded with “Our America,” words and 
music of her own composition, playing 
her own accompaniment. Great enthusi- 
asm greeted this number. The work 
of Charles Gilbert Spross, accompanist, 
was beautiful. C. D. 











HEAR TACOMA ORPHEUS 


Brilliant Concert Under Spargur’s 
Leadership Ends Season 


TACOMA, WASH., May 20.—Scoring a 
triumph shared by "chorus, conductor and 
quartet, the Orpheus Club, Tacoma’s 
male chorus, closed its fourteenth season 
with a concert given on May 16 at the 
First Christian Church. A brilliant au- 
dience completely filled the great audi- 
torium. 

This is the second concert given under 
the direction of John M. Spargur, and 
the club showed marked improvement, 
especially in ensemble work. The ar- 
plac ge nite of the program was especially 

ranging from Harling’s cantata, 
Before the Dawn,” to lighter numbers. 
The Spargur String Quartet, composed 
of Mr. Spargur, first violin; Albany 
Ritchie, second violin; Heller-Collens, 
viola, and George Kirchner, ’cellist, all of 
the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, gave 
the beautiful F Major Quartet by 
Dvorak. 

The most interesting number of the 
evening given by the chorus was the 
cantata, in which Ernest She ere 
tenor, gave the incidental solos. eorge 
Kirchner played a ’cello obbligato for 
both the solo and chorus. Robert L. 
Schofield supplied pleasing accompani- 
ments. A. W. R. 
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FTER his second marriage—Verdi 

was forty-five at that time—the mas- 
ter was wont to spend the inhospitable 
winter months (when the rough plains 
of the Po are shrouded in cold fogs) in 
Genoa. Verdi, when talking about the 
unmerci ful cli- 
mate of the Lom- 
bardian plain, 
used to call these 
fogs “the  ven- 
geance of the 
river Po.” The 
practical maestro 
had succeeded in 
checking t he 
greediness of the 
river, which flows 
only a few miles 
from Sant’ Agata, 
Verdi’s villa, to- 
ward the north, 
and had caused 
no little damage 
through its inun- 
dations. By the 





Maurice Halperson 


ingenious system 
of dikes, an undertaking that had cost 
the maestro time, money and brains, the 
unmanageable river had been forced into 
submission. 

In Genoa the maestro had a small but 
comfortable home in_ the historical 
Palazzo Doria, grey with age. This gor- 
geous building on the Piazza del Principe 
was presented to Andrea Doria by the 
Genoese in 1522 and later on decorated 
with splendid frescoes by Perino del 
Vaga. It is inconceivable how Verdi 
could have chosen just this location after 
he had striven so hard for complete quiet 
at Sant’ Agata. A noisier apartment 
could hardly be imagined. Before the old 
palace, which lies close to the old port 
of the celebrated Ligurian commercial 
emporium, the tremendous traffic of mer- 
chandise was accompanied by the cus- 
tomary noises of whistling, hammering 
and houtan of the facchini. Just be- 
hind the palazzo the railroad station was 
situated, and every train, coming in or 
leaving, had to pass behind the building, 
with thunderous noise. Still Verdi liked 
this spot, maybe as a contrast to the per- 
fect tranquillity which characterized his 
buen retiro near Busseto. Not a few of 
the great inspirations of the maestro’s 
muse were born in the Palazzo Doria. 


The Scepter of “Aida” 


In Genoa, too, Verdi avoided society 
which would so gladly have lionized him 
and very few were admitted to inspect 
the master’s imposing collection of the 
orders bestowed upon the celebrated man 
by many sovereigns and of the innu- 
merable valuable presents and souvenirs 
offered him by friends and admirers. 
Many exquisite pieces of art could be 
seen there, among them a whole collec- 
tion of batons, for Verdi was a very ef- 
fective orchestral leader, although he pre- 
ferred to have other conductors direct 
‘his operas at their first performances. 
When a boy, in 1875, I had the pleasure 
of seeing Verdi conducting his celebrated 
“Requiem” in the Viennese Court Opera 
House, when Mmes. Stolz and Waldmann 
and Messrs. Masini and Medini sang the 
solo parts. 


Besides the batons the collection con- 
tained an infinite variety of valuable 
laurel wreaths, mostly in gold and silver, 
a few of them adorned with precious 
stones, of loving cups in various precious 
metals, plaques, tabatiéres and other 
more or less artistic testimonials of the 
respect and admiration of the popular 


Signor Giacomo Spatz, the popular hotel 
keeper, a native of Nuremburg, made 
every effort to make the composer’s life 
as comfortable as possible. The modest 
habits of life of the grand old man had 
not changed with the years, and one 
good-sized, but in no way remarkable, 
room sufficed him and his wife for their 
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The Historical Palazzo Andrea Doria at Genoa, in Which Giuseppe Verdi Lived 
During the Winter for Many Years 


man’s contemporaries. The most val- 
uable piece was a baton in the form of a 
scepter, an especially gorgeous object, 
too big and heavy to be used at the con- 
ductor’s desk. It was made of a beautiful 
piece of ivory, covered with stars of dia- 
monds. On one side of the scepter one 
reads the name of “Aida” glowing in 
rubies, while on the opposite side the 
maestro’s name is inlaid in_ precious 
stones of several shades on a laurel leaf. 
This princely present had been offered 
to Verdi by the first families of Milan, 
the very evening “Aida” was first pro- 
duced at La Scala on Feb. 21, 1872, only 
six weeks after the world’s premiére of 
Verdi’s most popular opera in Cairo. 

Another object of Verdi’s collection, 
striking in its originality, was a big sil- 
ver egg. Its shell is half opened and a 
little Othello looks out with a glimpse of 
jealousy in his eyes. It was a present 
from Verdi’s friend and publisher, Giulio 
Ricordi, who chose this tactful and orig- 
inal way of reminding the composer to 
hurry up and work on “Otello.” The 
maestro was especially fond of these two 
unique pieces of art work. 

Early in the seventies of the past cen- 
tury Verdi removed his winter quarters 
from Genoa to Milan, the heart of mu- 
sical Italy, as it was the general wish of 
his intimate friends to have Verdi in the 
winter with them in the Lombardian 
capital. For nearly thirty years the 
maestro lived there through the winter 
months in the old Hotel de Milan, where 


winter residence. No one else was al- 
lowed to occupy the Verdi room while the 
master was living. When the spring 
breezes called him to Sant’ Agata, the 
room was closed and kept so until the 
first cold spell brought the welcome 
guest back to the Hotel de Milan. And 
the day of Verdi’s arrival was a real 
event in Signor Spatz’s domain. 

Even after Verdi’s death (he died in 
the Hotel de Milan in 1901) his amiable 
landlord could not make up his mind to 
discontinue his touching faithfulness for 
the maestro. He kept the room for years 
in the same state, and he provided in his 
last will that the furniture used by Verdi 
for three decades should be brought to 
the home for old and destitute musicians 
in Milan to which Verdi had left three 
millions of lire. All visitors can see there 
the “Verdi room,” which is an exact 
reproduction of the one occupied by the 
maestro in the Hotel de Milan. 


Verdi, the Business Man 


Everyone in Milan knew the unpre- 
tentious old man, carelessly, almost shab- 
bily dressed, wearing a comfortable 
slouch hat and a tie which often left it 
open to doubt whether it was originally 
black and had faded, or originally white 
and darkened by time. The spare old 
gentleman, with the physiognomy not 
handsome, yet interesting and intelligent, 


did not have engaging manners. He cer- 
tainly did not hate mankind, but he 
avoided it whenever possible. He was 
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fond of hiding his undeniable kindness 
of heart behind a mask of bearishness, 
though it must be confessed that on occa- 
sion this masquerade was absolutely true 
to nature. 

Money matters he took seriously, 
though it is not true that his acquisitive- 
ness degenerated into avarice, enough to 
begrudge his wife and himself everv little 
pleasure. On the contrary, he lived very 
comfortably. His publisher, Ricordi, 
whose firm, incidentally, owes to the 
glorious name of Giuseppe Verdi its 
greatest prosperity for many more years 
to come, as the Italian author rights run 
for eighty years, was forced to allow the 
very practical composer to dictate his 
own terms, and after the sensational 
success of “Rigoletto,” the publisher 
grew accustomed to sending the com- 
poser a blank form in whick. Verdi wrote 
the honorarium he demanded for his new 
work. The maestro never altered - his 
price; before doing so he would have 
given the work to a competitive house, but 
he never forgot, on the other hand, that a 
good business proposition has to satisfy 
both parties. This characteristic of the 
master’s may be traced to the old, coolly 
practical Parmesan trading spirit which 
has acquired millions through its piquant 
Parmesan cheese and other industrial 
products. Verdi’s introspective, sus- 
picious manner was a result of his hard 
struggle for existence. 

The maestro used to pass a few weeks 
every summer, beginning in the early 
eighties, in his beloved Montecatini, the 
celebrated watering place in Tuscany, so 
frequently called the “Italian Karlsbad.” 
The same room in the “Locanda mag- 
giore” was reserved for him, and when he 
arrived he used to greet the hotel keeper 
with the merry words: “You see, I am 
here again, although I hate Montecatini, 
the house and you. The Montecatini 
water is splendid, but the good wine has 
still better effects.” Verdi was very fond 
of a glass of good wine in good company, 
though he knew exactly when to stop. It 
was at Montecatini that the maestro 
wrote a good part of the instrumentation 
of “Otello” and “Falstaff.” As no prop- 
erly ruled paper cculd be found in Monte- 
catini, the master had to prepare his 
manuscript paper himself. 


Verdi and “Ernani” 


The inhabitants of Montecatini, as well 
as the many summer guests, were only 
too eager to pay him special honors and 
to show their admiration for the vener- 
able composer by fitting demonstrations, 
but the wish to pay tribute to his genius 
was regretfully abandoned, as all knew 
how he detested being placed on exhibi- 
tion before the multitude, as he called it. 
He showed a special dislike to the ama- 
teur photographers, who used all their 
wit to take a picture of the celebrated 
man, but when they thought the right 
moment had come, Verdi frustrated their 
efforts. With an agility simply unbe- 
lievable for an octogenarian, he turned 
around and the picture hunters had to be 
satisfied with the maestro’s back. Verdi 
could not restrain his hilarity whenever 
he succeeded in such a trick. 

A silent but firmly respected agree- 
ment had been perfected not to annoy 
the master in any way whatsoever, but it 
was unfortunately impossible to circum- 
vent every effort to speak to him on the 
part of outsiders. Some of the incidents 
mentioned here I have already told to the 
readers of MUSICAL AMERICA, a few 
years ago, but it is necessary to repeat 
myself a little in order to make my Verdi 
impressions complete. 

Tamagno, *he tenor, told me that on 
one occasion a young Englishwoman pre- 
sented the master with a bunch of roses 
and said to him: “Please accept this as 
a sign of gratitude for giving me ‘Aida,’ 


[Continued on page 38] 
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whereupon Verdi, without hiding his dis- 
pleasure, replied: “I wrote ‘Aida’ for the 
Khedive of Egy»t, and he thanked and 
paid me for it long ago.” When a rather 
mature prima donna asked Verdi to as- 
sist and recommend her and mentioned 
that a celebrated interpreter of many of 
Verdi’s characters, Emma F rezzolini, had 
been prevented only by her unexpected 
death from writing a promised letter of 
introduction, the master replied: ‘Poor 
— is dead and cannot defend her- 
self.” 

Verdi had a dislike for official intro- 
ductions that bordered on fanaticism and 
the consequence was that I saw him al- 
most daily during several summers at 
Montecatini without ever being intro- 
duced to him. Finally I had given up all 
hope of being honored by the personal ac- 
quaintance of my operatic idol, but Fate 
treated me well. I shall never forget the 
day, the seventeenth of August, 1897, 
which I consider a red-letter day for all 
my life. 


Demonstration at Trieste 


I must remark that I had told Fran- 
cesco Tamagno about the lively patriotic 
demonstration that had occurred at the 
popular Politeama Rossetti, in Trieste, a 
few weeks before, on the occasion of a 
performance of Verdi’s early opera, 
“Ernani.” Trieste, the charming city 
on the shores of the Adriatic, has always 
been the hotbed of political agitation, 
which the Austrian government called 
“revolutionary.” The friends of the an- 
nexation to Italy of the so-called “provin- 
cie irredente” (the unredeemed prov- 
inces under Austrian domination, in 
which the majority of the population 
consists of Italians) were called the “Ir- 
redenti.”” A very impulsive, enthusiastic 
and noisy crowd, indeed, who had de- 
cided to make the aforesaid performance 
of “Ernani” the scene of a great demon- 
stration. 


_ The unbounded popularity Verdi en- 
joyed among his countrymen was based 
to a great extent on the fiery and impas- 
sioned music of his first operas, which 
aroused the patriotism of the then not 
yet “United Italy” to such a high pitch 
of exaltation that Giuseppe Verdi was 
known as “the Singer of the Risorgi- 
mento” (the Italian revolution). 


The opera “Ernani” contains two spe- 
cial numbers which used to create the 
greatest patriotic enthusiasm, Elvira’s 
romance, “Ernani, Ernani, involami”’ 
and a chorus, “Si ridesti il leon di Cas- 
tiglia,” with the climax, ““Siamo tutti 
una sola famiglia” (“We are all one 
family”). This chorus had to be re- 
peated three times at the performance in 
question, but the demonstration con- 
tinued in such an excited way that the 
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police finally dispersed the audience and 
made more than 100 arrests. 

On the morning of Aug. 17, 1897, 1 
saw Verdi, accompanied by Tamagno, 
passing the Piazza Umberto Primo in 
Montecatini, when the singer waved his 
hand and called out: “What was that 
about the ‘Ernani’ demonstration in 
Trieste you told me?” I looked at the 
austere features of the great maestro, 
whose brilliant and expressive eyes rest- 
ed upon my face while I told the whole 
story over again and described the en- 
thusiasm of the Irredentists. When I 
closed with the words: “You see, the 
fire that burned in the heart of the young 
Verdi has not lost its magical influence 
upon his countrymen,” the master shook 


his head pensively and murmured: 
“Youth, oh youth! Gladly would I give 
all the glory that has been my part if 
1 could be young again.” Then he bowed 
his head toward me with a serious but 
kind expression in his face and walked 
away. I felt happy, as one of my most 
cherished desires had been fulfilled. I 
had a recollection never to be forgotten. 
Everybody knows how Verdi loved 
Italy. He left his country only when it 
was absolutely impossible to avoid it. 
His wife, Signora Giuseppina, remarked 
once when the master’s disinclination to 
travel was referred to: “Verdi could 
exist and would have no wish left, if he 
were provided with an excursion ticket, 
Busseto-Montecatini-Genoa-Milan.” 





SEATTLE HEARS SCHUBERTS 





Give Benefit for Coast Artillery—First 
Concert by Theokarle Club 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 23.—The Schu- 
bert Club gave its spring concert on 
May 16, with Mrs. Charles B. Brown, 
contralto, and Sophie Carlson, violinist, 
assisting soloists, and Milton Seymour 
conducting. The proceeds from the con- 
cert are for the benefit of the mess fund 
of Company 7, Washington Coast Artil- 
lery. The program was well presented 
and a large audience was in attendance. 

On the same evening the Theokarle 
Club, Clifford W. Kantner, director, was 
heard for the first time. The soloists 
were Ketureh Gosslee, contralto; Albert 
W. Graunstadt, tenor, and Irene Mc- 
Cready, soprano. 

Walter B. Whittlesy, organist of Beth- 
any Presbyterian Church, recently com- 
posed the music for the entire evening 
service of the church, including twelve 
numbers given by the quartet choir. 

A. M. G. 





“Redemption” Sung by Church Choir 
at Lancaster, Pa. 


LANCASTER, PA., May 20.—The choir 
of Trinity Lutheran Church, numbering 
forty-five voices under the leadership of 
Clarence N. McHose, organist and choir- 
master, sang “The Redemption” at two 
sessions, Sunday, May 13, the Pro- 
logue and Part I in the afternoon and 
Parts II and III in the evening. The 
soloists for these occasions were Edwin 
Shippen Van Leer, tenor, who is soloist 
at the Central Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Esther Wolf and 
Helen Boehler, sopranos; Mrs. Charles 
S. Koch, contralto, and Earl Grosh and 
Adam Moore, bass, and George B. 
Rodgers, organist and choirmaster at St. 
James’ Episcopal Church of that city, 
served as accompanist. 





Crenshaw Pupils Score in Recitals at 
Georgetown, Tex. 


GEORGETOWN, TEXx., May 22.—Harriet 
Mae Crenshaw, head teacher of piano in 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
has several pupils who have made suc- 
cessful appearances in recitals this 
spring. Leah Gresham gave a certificate 
recital, assisted by Caradine Hooton, 
tenor, pupil of Arthur L. Manchester, 
dean of Fine Arts Department. Bernice 
Cooke was very pleasing in her diploma 
recital on May 21, as was also Alice 
Gillespie Spivey, soprano, pupil of Ar- 
thur L. Manchester, who assisted Paul 
Munson, who is accompanist and pianist 
of Southwestern University Glee Club, 
oes a success in several of the Texas 
owns. 


Mrs. 





Lemmel’s Songs Heard on Two 
Gala Occasions in New York 


When the Jennie Hunter Alumnae met 
at their annual luncheon at the Hotel 
San Remo, New York, on Saturday, May 
19, Helen Howarth Lemmel and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin were scheduled to pre- 
sent their original work for the enter- 


tainment of the assemblage. Mrs. Lem- 
mel sang some of her own songs and told 
some of her stories, while Miss Wiggin 
read a new “Rebecca” story. Both cre- 
ative artists were welcomed by their 
hearers. At the mass meeting held at 
the Majestic Theater, Brooklyn, under 
the auspices of the Catholic Women’s 
League on Sunday, May 13, A. Russell 
Thompson, the boy soprano soloist of 
Grace Church, New York, sang Mrs. 
Lemmel’s song, “The Soldier,” with great 
effect. 





Troy Conservatory Presents Pupils in 
Recitals 


Troy, N. Y., May 25.—Pupils of the 
Emma Willard Conservatory of Music 
were presented in recital Monday eve- 
ning. The orchestral class, under Wil- 
liam T. Lawrence; the vocal pupils of 
Mrs. Jean Lyman Cooper and S&S. G. 
Nobbes and the piano pupils of William 
L. Glover, Helen J. Fancher, Mrs. Annie 
Hagen Buell and Katherine Gutchell, 
gave the program. Pauline Bayer and 
Emma D. Lotz, who are taking post- 
graduate piano work at the Troy Con- 
servatory of Music, gave a recital Mon- 
day evening, assisted by Stella Basovsky, 
who was accompanied by Ella C. Dolbeck. 
The younger piano pupils of James Mc- 
Laughlin, Jr., assisted by Julia Verch, 
violinist, gave a recital Thursday eve- 
ning. The vocal pupils of Charles B. 
Weikel also gave a recital. Those ap- 
pearing were Satie Howarth, Anna 
Bergmann, Margaret Murphy, Helen 
Ford, Mrs. J. Don Welch, E. W. Wiese 
and Alexander Bouchard. Mary E. Ross 
was accompanist. H. 





Portland, Ore., Opera Association and 
Organists Name Officers 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 21.— Officers 
elected at the last meeting of the Port- 
land Opera Association were: Presi- 
dent, Jacob Kanzler; vice-president, Mrs. 
Warren E. Thomas; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Preston C. Smith; secretary, 
Karl Herbring; treasurer, J. Ross 
Fargo; directors, Mrs. E. L. Thompson, 
Mrs. Lulu Dahl Miller, George Hotch- 
kiss Street, John Claire Monteith and 
Ivan Humason. The Oregon Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, unani- 
mously elected the following officers last 
week. Dean, Lucien E. Becker; Leonora 
Fisher Whipp, sub-dean; F. C. Fer- 
ringer, recording secretary; H. C. Fer- 
ris, treasurer, and Ralph W. Hoyt, audi- 
tor. An organ recital was given at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Haak, 
Monday evening, under the auspices of 
the Guild. H. C. 


War Will Not Check Musical Season 
Planned for Dayton 


DAYTON, OHIO, May 26.—War clouds 
fail to discourage Dayton’s musical or- 
ganizations and local impresarios in 
their plans for next season. Five or- 
chestral concerts will be given under the 
auspices of the Dayton Symphony Asso- 
ciation, the organizations engaged being 
the New York, St. Louis, Russian and 
Cincinnati orchestras, the latter for two 
appearances. At the recent annual 
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[Performance of Bach’s Passion Music] 

Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, and Lambert Murphy did the 
best singing of the soloists.—The World. 
Werrenrath, who sang with greater intelli- 
gence and made a profound impression. 
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meeting of the Symphony Association 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott was re-elected presi- 
dent. The Civic Music League prospects 
are bright, as nearly all of the 2600 seats 
have already been subscribed. These 
seats are taken on the instalment plan, 
most of the patrons paying fifty cents a 
month from late spring until the season 
opens in the fall. Mabel Garrison and 
Lambert Murphy will open the league’s 
series of concerts, followed by Guiomar 
Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, and Louis 
Graveure. Mme. Melba, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Mme. Alda and the Chicago 
Orchestra will follow in the order named. 
Charles L. Wagner, New York manager, 
represented locally by A. F. Thiele, will 
present Mme. Galli-Curci, John McCor- 
mack and Rudolf Ganz in individual re- 
citals. A. E. S. 





Mme. Rio Applauded as Soloist at 

Marietta (Ohio) Spring Festival 

MARIETTA, OHIO, May 27.—The spring 
music festival held last Tuesday, under 
the auspices of the public schools, 
brought a notable soloist to this city, in 
the person of Anita Rio, soprano. Mme. 
Rio sang the “Ave Maria” from Verdi’s 
“Otello” and numbers by Burleigh, Lie, 
Tosti and Bizet, in charming style and 
was applauded to the echo. Director 
Bird’s chorus sang several exacting 
works creditably. Two community songs 
were a feature of the program, which 
closed with “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” all participating heartily. 





Sacramento Club Gives Concert 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.,-May 26.—The Mc- 
Neill Club gave its last concert of its 
twenty-sixth season, May 22, at the Tues- 
day Club house. The club chorus, un- 
der the direction of Albert I, Elkus of 
San Francisco, did the best work in the 
history of the club. Assisting the club 
were Mrs. Benjamin Mitchell Stitch, so- 
prano; Stanislas Bem, ’cello; Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Hughes, piano, all of San Fran- 
cisco. 
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2000 WASHINGTON, D. C., 
CHILDREN HOLD FESTIVAL 


Public School Pupils Offer Novel Pro- 
gram, Under the Direction of 
Hamlin E. Coggswell 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—As a 
demonstration of what can be accom- 
plished in the graded public schools in 
choral work, a music festival was held 
on May 24 and 25 in the Auditorium of 
the Central High School, when a chorus 
of 2000 children offered a program. The 
first to the eighth grades were repre- 
sented, each grade contributing a chorus 
of 250. Each chorus sang songs that 
come within the scope of their school 
work, directed by a music teacher. The 
leaders were L. A. Brenner, Mrs. B. B. 
Thompson, Ethel Keats, Helen Burkert, 
Lucy Lynch, Julia Stromberger, Mrs. J. 
C. Torbert, Rose Sliney and Clara Bur- 
roughs. The combined chorus of 2000 
was directed by Hamlin E. Coggswell, 
director of music of the public schools. 

The songs showed the grading of the 
music course and the gradual develop- 
ment from simple action songs to three- 
part songs. It was an inspiring exhibi- 
tion of what music means to the study 
course of the public school. 

Numbers were played by an orchestra 
of sixty members of the graded schools. 
A ’cello solo was played by Mitchell 
Bliss, a violin solo by Henry Christiani 
and a — by Emily Light, Emily 
Oliver, Tillie Kravits, Anice Dworin and 
Frances Filler. Edith Athey of the mu- 
sic department of the public schools, was 
the pleasing accompanist for all of the 
graded choruses. 








HEAR SAULT STE.MARIE CHORUS. 





Y. M. C. A. Singers Give Concert of 
Pronounced Merit 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MIcH., May 26.— 
The members of the Y. M. C. A. Chorus, 
under the leadership of Mabe] Delany 
McPike, gave a delightful concert on 
Tuesday evening, May 22, in the Audi- 
torium. 

Local music-lovers have learned to ap- 
preciate the excellent work of the chorus 
and the audience was a gratifying one, 
both from point of numbers and appre- 
ciative interest. Mr. and Mrs. Burt P. 
McKinnie were the soloists and were 
warmly applauded for their artistic 
singing of a duet from “Il Trovatore.” 
The cantata, “The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus” was the feature of the chorus’ 
work, the soloists appearing being Opal 
Clark, Dorothy Sutherland, R. Malm- 
barog, C. Evans, William Bussee and F. 
Dale. Two of Burleigh’s negro spirituals 
and a humoresque that had as soloist 
Gladys Hunt, soprano, made up a pro- 
gram of exceptional worth. Mrs. Mc- 
Pike was warmly commended for her 
work in training and directing the 
chorus. 





COLUMBUS ARTISTS GREETED 





Helene Pugh Gives Two Recitals— 
Mabel Black Offers Gaines Songs 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 22.—Helene 
Pugh gave a brilliant performance of the 
C Sharp Minor Schytte Concerto last 
Saturday evening at her residence-studio, 
the orchestral part being played on a 
second piano by Mrs. Edgar Alcorn. 
Miss Pugh repeated the concerto again 
at the Mount Vernon May Festival 
Thursday evening, with the orchestral 
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Open-Air Opera Festival for St. Louis 














Rehearsals in Forest Park, St. Louis, for the Open-Air Opera Festival, 


Be LOUIS, MO., June 2.—Those in 

charge of the Festival Open-air per- 
formances here next week on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the Municipal The- 
ater in Forest Park have decided upon 
four performances of “Aida” with two 
separate casts and one monster orches- 
tral concert with large choruses and solo- 
ists, many of whom will also sing in the 
opera. The opening performance will 


take place on Tuesday night, June 5, at 
which time the entire theater will be 
turned over to the delegates to the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. The public will not 
be admitted that evening. It will be the 
only time during the entire time that 


the delegates will be together as no other 


form of official entertainment for the con- 
vention has been arranged. A number 
of the artists will arrive the first of next 
week to start rehearsals and the chorus 
and ballet are working night and day. 
Conductors Knoch and Guerrieri have the 
work in charge. The concert will also 








Which 
Beginning June 5 


take place in the open air on the evening 
of June 9. 

The Symphony Orchestra has returned 
after a most successful artistic trip 
through the South and West. In many 
cities the reception they received was 
little short of an ovation and both Mr. 
Zach and the soloists made a distinct im- 
pression wherever they appeared. From 
the financial standpoint, the tour was not 
such a success, but much of the trip was 
through virgin territory for this orches- 
tra and no doubt a return trip will bring 
forth more fruitful results. Plans for 
next season, with exception of the solo- 
ists, have not as yet been announced. 


Victor Lichtenstein’s Young People’s 
String Orchestra made its final appear- 
ance last night at the Central High 
School Auditorium, appearing in a diver- 
sified program. The orchestra reflected 
credit upon its instructor and director. 


At a recent concert the orchestra from 
the Famous-Barr Store made a signal 
success. This is composed of about fifty 
employees from the store who meet reg- 
ularly for the study of symphonic music 





accompaniment played on the pipe organ 
by Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills of Co- 
lumbus. 

Mabel De Camp Black, accompanied by 
her teacher, Samuel Richard Gaines, 
gave a delightful program of songs in 
the Ella May Smith studio, Monday. 
Miss Black has a clear, high soprano 
voice, a charming personality and a fine 
répertoire. Two of Miss Black’s num- 
bers were attractive songs written by her 
teacher, Mr. Gaines, one of which was 
dedicated to her. Miss Black is one of 
the most promising of the young singers 
of Columbus. 

Music teachers who have had recitals 
in their studios or in music halls the past 


week are Margaret Parry Grove, Mrs. 
Edith May Miller, Edna M. Wildermuth 
and Mrs. Maude Underwood. Last week 
Mrs. Margaret Manley Seidel presented 
an advanced student, Edwin A. Stain- 
brook, in a recital in the parlor of the 
Hartman Hotel. Among the schools hav- 
ing recitals are Wallace Conservatory, 
St. Joseph’s Academy and Otterbein Uni- 
versity. ELLA MAY SMITH. 





Frederick M. Ross, teacher of piano in 
Ross Conservatory of Music, Waterloo, 
Iowa, is the first teacher to pass the 
examination of the Iowa State Society 
of Music Teachers. 
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Included Four Performances of “Aida,” 


under the directorship of David Brun- 
dege. While this was not their first con- 
cert, the high character of program 
which they essayed entitles them to share 
in the fortunes of the musical life of the 
city. They are well equipped in each de- 
partment, although the war has some- 
what depleted their ranks for the time 
being. H. W. C. 


“UNIVERSAL SONG” 


Twenty lessons in Voice Culture, by 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 
“A skillful way of presenting his sub- 
ject. It should be universally read.”’’— 
Musical Leader. 


At your Music Deaiery, or from the Author, = 
831 West End Ave., . C. Price 75c Postpaid. = 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
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MacDowell Memorial Association. 
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BERLIN HEARS MUSICAL NOVELTIES 
IN MIDST OF WARTIME UNREST 


Variations of Georg Szell Reveal This Nineteen-Year-Old Hungarian 
to the German Capital as a Youth of Extraordinary Creative 
Talents—Symphony by Suter Proves Characteristic of Composer’s 
Native Switzerland——Phenomenon of Opera Singer Who Has 


Been Sleeping for Two Years 


URTHER data concerning wartime 
musical conditions in Germany have 
been brought to this country by Dr. O. P. 
Jacob, European manager of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, in addition to that recorded in 
the May 26 issue. The material was 
brought to America in the form of copies 
of Dr. Jacob’s regular correspondence 
from Berlin, which did not reach this of- 
fice, owing to various difficulties in mail 
transit. Some of the information was 
published in the May 26 issue. In one of 
the letters, that of Dec. 15, Dr. Jacob told 
of the reception of Strauss’s “Alpine” 
Symphony, as follows: 

“The répertoire of the Philharmonic 
concerts has now been enriched by the 
score of Richard Strauss’s ‘Alpensym- 
phony,’ which Nikisch included in the 
program of the last Philharmonic. A 
Nikisch concert and Strauss’s ‘Alpen- 
symphony’! Was it a wonder, there- 
fore, that the hall was full? And, 
furthermore, it was the consensus of 
opinion that Nikisch’s reading with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra revealed much 
that is meritorious in the score, which 
had escaped notice on occasion of the 
first hearing under Strauss, with the 
Dresden Court Orchestra. Without in 
the least changing our prognosis of the 
composition’s future—as reported last 
season—it must be confessed that the 
work was given a jubilant reception by 
the multitude in the Philharmonie. Both 
Nikisch and Strauss were repeatedly 
called to the platform. 


City Has Fourteen Conductors 


“A feature of Berlin’s musical field, 
quite as interesting as any other, is the 
number of prominent conductors active 
here ‘this season,’ wrote Dr. Jacob on 
Dec. 15. “Citing only those, of course, 
who are to be heard in Berlin with suffi- 
cient regularity to warrant our classi- 
fying them as component parts of the 
Berlin season, there are to be mentioned, 
first: Felix v. Weingartner, Richard 
Strauss, Arthur Nikisch, to which are to 
be added as a further group: Max Fied- 
ler, who, as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic concerts in Essen, comes to Ber- 
lin regularly to conduct a_ stipulated 
number of concerts; Prof. Ernst Wendel, 
of the Society of Music Friends; Sieg- 
mund v. Hausegger and Oscar Fried, 
though heard only rather sporadically 
thus far this season. Then as a special 
group, there are Prof. Siegfried Ochs, of 
the Philharmonic Choral Society, and 
Prof. Georg Schumann of the Sing 
Academy oratorio and choral concerts, 
and, finally, the foregoing  supple- 
mented by the conductors of popular 
concerts; Camille Hildebrand, as regular 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and Paul Scheinpflug, of the Bliithner Or- 
chestra, to which may be subjoined the 
name of our successful compatriot, Wal- 
lingford Riegger, who of late has gained 
very favorable recognition in Berlin. 
This imposing array of baton chieftains 
may then be still further augmented by 
Leo Blech, the eminent conductor of the 
Royal Opera, who is frequently heard in 


the same capacity in charity and other 
concerts, and likewise, Rudolph Krasselt, 
of the Deutsches Opernhaus of Charlot- 
tenburg. 

“Of a truth, a stately list of leaders 
for the metropolis of a country engaged 
in desperate and bitter warfare for the 
last two years and a half! 

“It was left to the historical war sea- 
son, 1916-17, to surprise us with a youth 
of an extraordinary creative talent—who, 
though still young in years, is by no 
means to be considered as a prodigy. 
This young composer, who is but nine- 
teen years of age, is Georg Szell, a young 
Hungarian, who came to Vienna to study 
at the age of seven, and who to-day 
holds the modest post of solo-correpeti- 
teur, or coach, at the Royal Opera. Sud- 
denly, unforeseen, but unmistakably, he 
blazed into prominence in the realm of 
the fourth Royal Symphony concert, 
under Richard Strauss, with variations 
on a theme of his own, an Op. 4. 

“Trrespective of the composer’s youth- 
fulness, the work represents a decidedly 
valuable tonal creation. Exquisitely in- 
genious, spirited, imbued with pulsating 
life and vigor, brilliantly orchestrated 
and exceedingly clear in form and struc- 
ture, the composition fascinates as much 
by its wealth of melodic ideas, as by its 
extraordinary gracefulness of style. The 
theme is represented by an _ archaic 
gavotte from the last notes of which the 
first motive is developed in 4/4 time in A. 
The buoyancy and interesting exhaustive 
elaboration with which young Szell then 
develops one variation after another— 
eleven in all—is nothing less than mar- 
velous in one of his years. Judging from 
this or the other turn and the utilization 
thereof, the young composer may be a 
disciple of Richard Strauss. Be that as 
it may, his variations would proclaim 
him to be one of the few God-kissed 
writers. The success of his work with 
this hyper-conservative public and in the 
realm of this atmosphere of classical dis- 
tinction was unusual. Again and again 
(five times, we counted) he was called to 
the stage, hand-in-hand with Strauss, 
and alone, to bow his acknowledgment for 
the tumultuous applause. The novelty was 
presented—still from the manuscript—by 
Richard Strauss and the Royal Orches- 
tra, with all the personal interest and 
abandonment it deserved, and which 
added much to its ultimate, extraordi- 
nary success.” 

Later, in the Jan. 2 letter, the writer 
stated: “L. von Reznicek’s opera, ‘Eros 
and Psyche,’ the interdiction of which by 
the censor had attracted considerable at- 
tention at the time, has finally been lib- 
erated by the august supervisor of 
morals, and is to have its premiére at 
the Breslau Stadt-theater the latter part 
of this month. 


A Tour in Switzerland 


“The Darmstadt opera ensemble is 
planning a guest tour to Switzerland for 
the month of March. The foremost fea- 
ture of this itinerant stagione is the per- 
formance, or performances, of Clemens 
von Frankenstein’s pantomime, ‘Die 
Biene,’ text by the well-known German 
danseuse, Grete Wiesenthal. The suc- 
cessful premiére of the work took place 
at the Darmstadt Court Opera last 
November. 

“At the last meeting of the surgical 
society in Bordeaux, Prof. Berger, of the 
medical faculty of the Bordeaux Univer- 
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sity, reported the case of an opera singer, 
thirty-one years of age, who fell asleep 
on the evening after the Battle of the 
Marne, in which he had taken part; that 
is, more than two years ago. This opera 
singer has been sleeping ever since with- 
out a moment’s interruption. Pulse and 
breathing are absolutely normal and re- 
peated examinations have failed to es- 
tablish even the slightest vestige of a 
wound on the sleeper’s body. Prof. 
Berger is convinced that the opera singer 
will awaken one of these days in full pos- 
session of all his faculties—including his 
singing voice. 

“Conspicuous in Siegmund von 
Hausegger’s second concert was the first 
performance in Germany of a Symphony 
in D, an Op. 17, of the Swiss composer, 
Hermann Suter of Basel. A work so char- 
acteristic of the composer’s mountain- 
ous fatherland that it seemed to breathe 
the atmosphere of glorious freedom and 
of imposing grandeur, but also the cos- 
mopolitan traits and tastes of the hetero- 
geneous community which goes to make 
up its people. The four movements of 
Suter’s symphony comprise: 

Nebuloso, piuttosto moderato, allegro 
Capriccio militaresco, alla marcia 
Adagio molto 

Sostenuto;: Vivace. 

“Suter is original. He leads us—and 
leads convincingly—to scenes that not 
every composer would attempt to depict 
in music. We hear the songs of his na- 
tive mountain heaths, a historical dance 
(the old Hackbrett dance) old national 
Swiss airs, and the like—all tastefully 
elaborated to fit well into the realm of a 
symphony. The serene grandeur of the 
mountain peaks could not be better typi- 
fied than in the melodiously compelling 
Adagio. The most significant ideas— 
music absolute—seemed contained in the 
first two movements. Here the funda- 
mental idea is cleverly developed and 
efficiently augmented by an extremely 
interesting orchestration. The second is 
a delightful bit of humorous musical 
writing, in which a historical episode is 
so spiritedly caricatured by a trio that 
involuntarily the face of more than one 
auditor was bound to expand into a 
smile. The novelty was so warmly and 
spontaneously welcomed that, if appear- 
ances are not deceptive, the work has 
come to Germany to stay.” 





MONTCLAIR’S FRENCH BENEFIT 





Patriotic Spirit in Concert for the Allied 
Wounded 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 26.—“Une 
Soirée Musicale Artistique” was given 
last night at the New High School Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of the Al- 
liance Frangaise, for the benefit of the 
Allied wounded soldiers in France. Asa 
concert, it was both unique and char- 
acteristic and a success financially and 
artistically. It was a French evening 
(\hroughout, the tri-color predominating. 
All the music, with two unnecessary ex- 
ceptions, was by French composers, sav- 
ing the patriotic songs of England and 
America, which were sung in connec- 
tion with “La Marseillaise.” 

Several of the artists and a large 
majority of the audience were native 
I'rench. Mark Andrews opened the pro- 
gram with two piano solos, “Sambre-et- 
Meuse” by Planquette and “Marche Lor- 
raine” by Ganne.. This was followed by 
a vocal solo, “La Vivandier” by Godard, 
sung by Renée Chollet, a dramatic so- 
prano with a beautiful voice. 

A group of four songs, “Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise,” “Le Matin Riait” 
by Leroux, “Extase” by Dupare and “Se 
Saran Rose” by Arditi, was sung by 
Marian Veryl, a New York lyric soprano. 

Margaret Anderton, pianist, gave a 
group of three pieces. M. Rene Wilden- 
stein of the Cercle Dramatique Fran- 
caise, delighted in three readings, dra- 
matic and humorous. A poem “Au 
Marechal Joffre’ was given by M. Bol- 
laert. Graceful interpretative dances 
were given by Sybil Walcott, accom- 
panied by Gladys Humbert, who, in turn, 
gave a pantomime to the tune of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” which was sung 
by Mrs. Rockwell and played by Mar- 
garet Talsom. W. F. U. 





Brooklyn Community Chorus of 
Gives Concert 


Old melodies were revived at the East- 
ern District High School, Brooklyn, May 
24, when the Community Chorus, led by 
Charles S. Yerbury, again assembled its 
200 voices. James J. McCabe, district 
superintendent of schools, who is presi- 
dent of the chorus. made an introductory 
address, setting forth the purposes of 


200 





DIETCH 





the new organization, and solos were 
given by Helen De Witt Jacobs, violin- 
ist; Arthur George, baritone, and Edna 
De Lima, soprano. The audience enthu- 
siastically joined the chorus in the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs. Among these 
Superintendent McCabe’s_ setting of 
“America” has occupied a_ prominent 
place since the chorus was first organ- 
ized. GG: &. FT. 





DALLAS HONORS DR. MUCKEY 





Banquet in His Honor Precedes Lecture 
on Tone Production 


DALLAS, TEX., May 22.—The Music 
Teachers’ Association gave a banquet last 
week at the Oriental Hotel in honor of 
Dr. Floyd S. Muckey of New York, fol- 
lowed by a lecture by Dr. Muckey on 
“Natural Tone Production.” The audi- 
ence was composed almost entirely of 
teachers and professional musicians, all 
of whom thoroughly enjoyed the lecture. 
Dr. Muckey was introduced by Walter J. 
I'ried, president of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation. Dallas musicians are indebted 
to Anna Craig Bates for the pleasure of 
Dr. Muckey’s appearance here. 

On the evening of May 11 Hans Rich- 
ard of Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Tex., 
presented his pupil, Dorothy Achenbach, 
a young Dallas girl, in a recital at the 
Seottish Rite Cathedral. She has un- 
usual poise for one so young and plays 
with brilliancy, strength and fine tech- 
nique. Her performance of the Concerto 
in E Flat Major, by Liszt, with orches- 
tral parts on a second piano played by 
Hans Richard, stands out prominently 
and elicited much applause. A _ few 
weeks before her recital here Miss 
Achenbach appeared in concert in Bon- 
ham, Tex., under the auspices of the 
Chaminade Club, and also at Sherman, 
Tex., with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. E. D. B. 





Mme. Olive Fremstad has been engaged 
for a recital at the Auditorium at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., for Aug. 4. 
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EDITH MASON is the young 
American singer who was chosen 
for the leading soprano role in “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’”’ produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 8th, and acquitted herself 
with conspicuous success. Her con- 
cert engagements are under the ex- 
clusive management of Foster & 
dt 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. 
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PILGRIMS FROM 27 STATES HEAR BACH FESTIVAL 
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Photographic Scenes at the Bach Festival. No. 1—Charles T. Tittmann, Basso. No. 2—Crowd Assembled Before the Packer Memorial Church. No. 3—Louis Kreidler, Baritone. No. 4— 
Nicholas Douty, Tenor. No. 5—Left, T. Edgar Shields, Organist of the Bach Choir. Right, William H. Humiston, Assistant Conductor of the New York Philharmonic. No. 6—A 
Few Late-comers at the Side Entrance to the Church. No. 7—Left, Marie Stoddart, Soprano. Right, Marie Morrissey, Contralto. No. 8—Left, Mrs. Grace Harden, Contralto. 


Right, Mrs. Mildred Faas, Soprano. No. 9—Left to Right, Raymond Walters, Registrar of Lehigh University, Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, President of Lehigh, and A. N. Cleaver 








of the Bach Executive Committee 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 


ETHLEHEM, PA., June 4.—There 

rests upon the Bach festivals of 
Bethiehem a spirit, as it were, of conse- 
eration which no one not wholly dead of 
soul can fail to apprehend and respond 
to in kind. It is something apart from 
and, indeed, above the spirit which ani- 
mates any other of the nation’s music 
festivals. Through the years it has 
wrought its issue in a fervent uplifting 
joy, in an enthusiasm vital, communica- 
tive, stimulating. This latest — the 
twelfth—which occurred on Friday and 
Saturday of last week, resembled those 
that have gone before and again did not. 
In the actual facts of performance few 
disparities could be traced between what 
this and other seasons brought to pass. 
The measure of executive virtuosity re- 
mained substantially the same. But the 
mood was intangibly otherwise. No less 
searching, no less decisively up-reaching, 
it manifested itself in a tranquil solem- 
nity, in a kind of chastening sobriety that 
made of the 1917 session a rite as quietly 
yet as deeply affecting as preceding ones 
have been positive and forceful. And 


what wonder that Bethlehem, microcosm 
of pulsing forges of the implements of 
war, should react to the signs of the 
times—that beauty, however supernal, 
should there voice itself with a gravity 
rooted in poignance? 


Once again the festival drew its 
throng of devotees. Statistics showed 
that twenty-seven states were repre- 


sented in the multitude that crowded 
every available corner of Packer Me- 
morial Church and that, during intermis- 
sions, enjoyed itself strolling about’ the 
lovely campus of Lehigh University. Of 
notables there were fewer than last year, 
though a number of distinguished names 
did find their way into the visitors’ reg- 
ister at the church entrance. As usual, 
the attendance was greatest on Saturday 
afternoon, which Dr. Wolle’s choir dedi- 


Twelfth Gathering of Musical Devotees at Bethlehem, Pa., Hears 
Inspiring Performance of B Minor Mass and Other Works of 


Same Composer 


cates to the B Minor Mass, Bethlehem’s 
“Parsifal.” Reversing his practice of the 
past two years, the conductor devoted 
Friday afternoon and evening not to a 
single work of large dimensions but to a 
number of those church cantatas in which 
the creative inspiration of Bach put 
forth golden fruit scarcely less precious 
than that wherewithal it weighted the 
more imposing bulks of the B Minor 
Mass, the “St. Matthew Passion,” the 
“Christmas Oratorio.” These comprised, 
to be circumstantial, the “To Thee He 
Hath Shown,” “From Depths of Woe,” 
“Watch Ye, Pray Ye,” “Give the Hungry 
Man Thy Bread,” “Let Songs of Rejoicing 
Be Raised,” “When Will God Recall My 
Spirit,” “Sing to the Lord a Glad New 
Song,” and the motet, “The Spirit Also 
Helpeth Us.” Excepting this last, which 
the Musical Art Society gave at its 
Christmas concert in New York last win- 
ter, none of these works appears to have 
hitherto received American performances. 
That this is the case must be ascribed 
solely to the inability of American choral 
organizations to negotiate Bach success- 
fully or to the unwillingness of conduct- 
ors to face the vast difficulties they im- 
pose. 


The Soloists 


The soloists of this year’s festival were 
Marie Stoddart, Marie Morrissey, Nich- 
olas Douty and Charles Tittmann the 
first day, and Mildred Faas, Grace Har- 
den, Mr. Douty and Louis Kreidler the 
second. As usual the orchestral duties 
devolved upon the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, the remaining instrumental appur- 
tenances of the festival being supplied by 
Organist T. Edgar Shields and the un- 
failing trombone choir, with all its cus- 
tomary picturesqueness and portamentos. 

Too few of those who in the past few 
years have undertaken to preach the gos- 
pel of community expression seem alto- 
gether awake to the consummation along 
those very lines represented by these 


ardent choristers of Bethlehem. Here are 
townspeople able to compass the richest 
potentialities of community effort—weld- 
ed, as they are, into close fraternity in the 
service of music, unified in spirit and in 
concentration of purpose, aided to the 
ends of artistic virtuosity by a trans- 
muting love and finding utterance not in 
the crude products of rudimentary sim- 
plicity but in the loftiest outgivings of 
cultural evolution. Musically speaking, 
the community of Bethlehem has effect- 
ually found the kingdom of heaven within 
itself. It is a living evidence of 
the fact that artistic appreciation of the 
finest sort is not a mere consequence of 
sedulous endeavor to that end. 

Of its technical capacities, of its in- 
terpretative prowess and propelling en- 
thusiasm there is no longer need for 
detailed scrutiny. ‘That is_ sufficiently 
implied in our oft-repeated a#$értion that 
New York music-lovers to know and to 
hear Bach’s choral creations must go to 
Bethlehem. The example of a decade has 
served to show that they cannot obtain 
this joy at home unless conditions radi- 
cally change. To be sure, the Bach Choir 
does not in every sense touch perfection. 
But in the face of its accomplishments 
how venial its faults! And in spite of 
the many controvertible details of 
Dr. Wolle’s readings and methods, how 
_ the sum of respect and credit that is 

is! 

Flaws there undoubtedly were in last 
week’s performances, and in quantity. 
The festival began rather somnolently 
and throughout the first cantata given 
the chorus did not truly strike fire. And 
in all four concerts deviations from the 
pitch were more numerous than one is 
accustomed to in these singezs, as well 
as an occasional unsteadiness and a sense 
of strain. But then the cruelty of this 
music, the ruthlessness of these convo- 
luted chains and mountainous extensions 
of florid counterpoint! Poor Bach did 
not enjoy, like his brother giant Handel, 


the advantages of an Italian training, 
and in writing for voices he made small 
differentiation between their capabilities 
and those of his accompanying instru- 
ments. To declare the glory of God the 
one, he appears to have figured, should 
fully have been skilled in the executive 
functions and idiosyncrasies of the other. 


Beauty of the Choir Singing 


But, barring these deficiencies, the 
choir sang much according to its finest 
traditions. No need of specific instances 
which, moreover, would occupy more 
space than is at present available. Pages 
in the cantatas simply held the listeners 
spellbound in the magnificence, the splen- 
dor, the sturdy vigor and plangency of 
their exposition. Others cut to the quick 
by the keenness of their poignant accent. 
And then in the Mass the celestial radi- 
ance of the “Sanctus,” the awful, catas- 
trophic “Crucifixus,” the heaven-soaring 
“Et resurrexit”—what cold critical terms 
shall be invoked to describe the effect of 
these? 

Dr. Wolle, of course, made his usual 
retards in anticipation of every full or 
incomplete cadence. Again, too, points 
of tempo might have been debated as 
well as considerations of the inadequate 
solidity of certain accompaniments. Yet 
hair-splitting over these academic mat- 
ters has become bootless, the conductor’s 
ideals along these lines having long been 
immutable and giving every promise of 
so remaining. 

Columns, too, might be lavished in ap- 
preciative disquisitions upon the cantatas 
—works which Wagner called “endless 
streams of lyric melody mingling in an 
ocean of harmonies.” Nearly two cen- 
turies have elapsed since Bach produced 
these and almost 300 others of the kind 
as a matter of routine duties. Yet gen- 
erations will pass before the world real- 
izes the illimitable wealth of beauty and 
grandeur amassed in them. Reaching 
every now and then a pitch of modernity 
which parallels Wagner, they dumb- 
found by their vigor and truth of dra- 
matic accent, their granitic solidity, the 
radiance of their spiritualized emotion, 
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the infinite humanity of their speech. In 
his recitative passages Bach stretched his 
hand over a century and a half and 
grasped that of Wagner. The felicity 
and eloquent application of program- 
matic and illustrative touches is veritably 
of to-day when it does not actually sur- 
pass the modern realists in its coincident 
qualities of delineation and musical pro- 
priety. To such pages as the miraculous 
bass recitative, “Ah, when on that great 
day” and the succeeding aria of infinite 
tenderness, “Blessed Resurrection Day,” 
in the cantata ‘Watch Ye, Pray Ye,’ not 


even the molten pen of a Swinburne 
could do faint justice. Nor can words 
convey the exultant glory of the opening 
chorus in that same work. The introduc- 
tion of ““‘When Will God Recall My Spir- 
it,” with its ritornelli for oboe d’amore 
and plucked strings, is a piece of sus- 
tained mystical mood-painting that no 
modern Frenchman could surpass. The 
“Sing ta, the Lord,” a New Year’s can- 
tata, contains allusions to war and invo- 
cations to the deity for the blessings of 
peace that sent a _ responsive thrill 
through the assemblage in the Packer 
Church. 

The soloists acquitted themselves with 


uneven results in the Friday perform- 
ances. Miss Stoddart sang with rather 
colorless tone the music that fell to her 
share and scarcely with an authorita- 
tive grasp of style. Miss Morrissey, a 
contralto of intelligence, discharged her 
task painstakingly. Mr. Douty, always 
a tower of strength in Bach through 
his sterling musicianship and thorough 
understanding of the proper delivery 
and phrasing of such music, pleased con- 
siderably though he has been in better 
voice. Mr. Tittmann began dubiously but 
recovered himself before the end of the 
first session and did the best singing of 
the afternoon or evening. 


The Mass brought forward in solo ca- 
pacities Mildred Faas, who sang the so- 
prano parts with real purity of tone and 
frequent charm of delivery; Grace 
Ilarden, a contralto of serviceable quali- 
ties and a fairly good voice; Mr..Douty 
and Louis Kreidler, who has sung in 
Bethlehem before this. Mr. Kreidler suc- 
ceeded better with his “Et in spiritum 
sanctum” aria than with* the earlier 
“Quoniam tu solus,” which lies uncom- 
fortably low for his baritone voice. 

The accompaniments furnished by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra were by no means 
as good as they have been in the past. 

HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 





ALICE GENTLE IN 
SEATTLE RECITAL 


First American Appearance Since 
‘Milan Engagement—Nordica 
Club Ends Season 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 30.—Music lov- 
ers have again had the pleasure of hear- 
ing one of the gifted operatic sopranos in 
recital, and this time it was one who Le- 
gan her work in Seattle, for Alice Gente, 
now well known both in Europe and 
America, lived here as a schoolgirl. Eigh- 
teen months ago Miss Gentle sang here 
with the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Leaving New York City about a year ago, 
she went to Italy, and after three months 
she was engaged for the opera season at 
La Scala, in Milan. She came to Seattle 
to visit her parents and fill an engage- 
ment on May 23. This was the first time 
she was heard in the United States since 
her engagement at La Scala. 

Her program was a long and exacting 
one, commencing with “Pace, Mio Dio,” 
by Verdi, and ending with the two arias, 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” and “Un bel 
di” from “Madame Butterfly.” There were 
songs by Rogers, Carpenter, Chadwick, 
Cator and Beach, and French, Norwegian 
and Russian compositions, in which she 
revealed both dynamic power and deli- 
cacy of nuance. Her pianissimo passages 
were especially beautiful. The artistic 
accompaniments of Mildred Turner- 
Bianco were no small part of the concert, 
which was pronounced one of the most de- 
lightful heard in Seattle during the past 
season. 

The usual artistic settings used by the 
Nordica Club were again seen at their 
concert on May 28. “Spring” was repre- 
sented on the stage by a bower of green, 
and the thirty young women composing 
the chorus dressed in white empire 
gowns, their hair garlanded with green, 
and carrying baskets of flowers. The er- 
semble work was very fine, the voices 
blending well. The soloists were Flor- 
ence H. Bergh, soprano; Martha Harri- 
son, contralto, and Kathryn Hamilton, 
violinist, all members of the club. Milton 
Seymour was congratulated on _ the 
marked improvement of the singers dur- 
ing the year. 

Hartridge Whipp, baritone, of Port- 
land, Oregon, was heard in concert here 
May 26. His program included the old 
masters and modern composers, and his 
diction was equally fine in all languages. 
Mr. Whipp’s voice is a full, round bari- 
tone and his range remarkable. 

The closing program for the year, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Frederick Bentley, was 


given at the Sunset Club May 23 by a 
group of fifteen Tacoma artists. The 





reading of the story of the opera “Eugen 
Onegin,” by Tchaikowsky, was given by 
Margaret Snell, and the illustrations by 
the other members of the party. 

A very interesting and instructive ex- 
hibition in eurythmics by forty pupils cf 
Mrs. Elsie McCoy, of the Cornish Schoo! 
of Music, was given on May 25. 

A. M. G. 





RUTH HUTCHISON WINS 





Young Pianist Makes Excellent Im- 
pression in Recital 


Ruth Hutchison, pianist, was presented 
in recital May 25 in Chickering Hall, 
New York, under the auspices of her 
teacher, Frederic A. Mets. Miss Hutchi- 
son offered Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 57, a 
Chopin group and an exacting number of 
modern and classic pieces. She exhibited 
a surprising virtuosity in the Liszt num- 
bers and made a decidedly good impres- 
sion in the other offerings. She played 
with insight and vigor, revealing, all in 
all, talents of a high order. 





Half of Alfred University Glee Club 
Singers Enlist 


ALFRED, N. Y., June 4.—The Alfred 
University Glee Club of Alfred, N. Y., 
ended its successful season on Saturday 
evening, June 2, at the annual concert 
of the University Commencement Week. 
The club of sixteen men gave twenty-five 
concerts this season in Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, East Orange, New Rochelle, Plain- 
field, N. J., and other cities. Prof. Ray 
W. Wingate, director of the club, has 
done well with this two-year-old organ- 
ization. The club will be handicapped 
at the coming concert because of the en- 
listment for war of half the members. 





Herman Weil to Make Concert Tour 
Next Season 


Herman Weil, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will devote some 
time next season to an extensive concert 
tour. Mr. Weil appeared in a number 
of concerts and recitals last month, fol- 
lowing his Metropolitan Opera engage- 
ments and is booked already for a num- 
ber of important appearances this com- 
ing year. Among these important en- 
gagements is a pair of concerts with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 
Dr. Kunwald. Mr. Weil is under the ex- 
clusive management of Annie Fried- 
berg. 





New Jersey Amateur Orchestra Closes 
Successful Initial Season 


The Symphony Society of New Jersey, 
an organization of amateurs, devoted to 
the presentation of classical music, 
closed its,first season lately. This body 
of musicians, which meets twice a week 
in public rehearsal, under the able 
leadership of John Ingram of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, has met 
with warm approval. On May 5 the or- 
chestra gave a concert at the Academy 
Mount St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J., be- 
fore an appreciative audience. 


CANANDAIGUA HOLDS 
ELEVENTH FESTIVAL 


‘The Singers,’’ Conducted by Judge 
of Supreme Court, Has Aid 
of Gifted Soloists 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., June 1.—The 
eleventh annual musical festival was 
given by The Singers Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, May 22. The organization 
has given to the community more than 
one masterpiece, but Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah” as given in the evening will be 
looked upon as the best of the body’s ac- 
complishments. A _ patriotic note was 


sounded at the afternoon performance, 
six Boy Scouts marching through the 
aisles carried flags of the Allies, preceded 
by American flags, as the Assembly was 
sounded. The large audience joined in 
the singing of “America” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and was thrilled with 
the music of England and France. There 
was much rivalry in the little studies 
given by the men’s and women’s choruses 
in the afternoon. Groups of songs were 
given by the visiting soloists, who were, 
in addition to Edgar Schofield, Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano; Corinne Welsh, 
contralto, and Forrest R. Lamont. 

The leading parts in the oratorio were 
sung by the foregoing artists. Edgar 
Schofield was the impressive Elijah. 'The 
work of the soloists was of a lofty stand- 
ard. Merta I. Pressey, Mrs. Elihu M. 
Morse, Harry I. Dunton and Edward T. 
dunn, members of The Singers, assisted 
in the double quartet. Mrs. Morse sang 
the trio, “Lift Thine Eyes” with Mrs. 
Goold and Miss Welsh and was given a 
rousing reception as she appeared on the 
platform to sing, the first time in many 
years. Mrs. Morse was a singer of prom- 
inence and much of the musical develop- 
ment in Canandaigua can be traced di- 
rectly to her. She was formerly super- 
visor of music in the public schools. 

The Singers is a chorus with more 
than a hundred members, who meet 
weekly for rehearsals. Anyone is elig- 
ible to join and there is no expense at- 
tached. The works of “The Messiah,” 
“St. Paul,” “The Creation,” ““‘The Golden 
Legend,” “Faust” in concert form, “The 
Holy City,” “Ruth,” “The Daughter of 
Jairus,” “Rebekah,” “Hymn of Praise” 
and “Stabat Mater” have been presented. 
The largest hall available is always filled 
to overflowing, and but twenty-five cents 
is charged for admission. No seats are 
reserved. Justice Robert F. Thompson, 
of the New York Supreme Court, organ- 
ized The Singers as a pastime, and great 
crowds have yearly attested their appre- 
ciation. Justice Thompson has been the 
conductor since its organization and re- 
cently has had the assistance of William 
J. MacFarlane. The competent accom- 
panists for the festival were Mrs. Bertha 
Wheaton MacFarlane and Mrs. Gertrude 
Hall Maston, assisted by Mrs. Jennie 
Supplee Durand at the organ. 

; M. P. B. 





SINGER WEDS BY CONTRACT 





Miss E. P. De Cant Marries Benn 
Barber, Lawyer 


Benn Barber, a New York attorney, and 
Elizabeth Persis De Cant, who was solo- 
ist at the First Church of Christian 
Science for some time, were married re- 
cently by contract at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart Warner, Douglaston, L. I. 

Clarence L. Barber, Jr., a brother of 
the bridegroom, and Persis C. De Cant, 
sister of the bride, acted as witnesses. 
Peter A. Hendrick, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, acknowledged their signatures. A 
reception followed the signing of the con- 
tract. - 





Many Concerts Planned for Margaret 
Abbott 


Engagements for next season are be- 
ginning to come in for Margaret Abbott, 
the well-known contralto. On Oct. 4 
Miss Abbott sings at the Worcester Fes- 
tival in the “Ode to Music” and in a 
miscellaneous program. At Alliance, 
Ohio, on Nov. 21, she is one of the “‘Mes- 
siah” soloists. On Jan. 18 Miss Ab- 
bott sings with the Providence Glee Club 
and on April 19 with the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus. She is also to sing “Tales 
of Old Japan” with the Gloversville 
Choral Society. 





Lillian Wiesike, Soprano, Returns from 
Europe 


Lillian Wiesike, American soprano, 
who made her first concert tour through 
the United States three years ago, has 
just returned from abroad and will ap- 
pear in concerts and oratorios this com- 
ing season. Miss Wiesike’s first con- 
cert tour was under the direction of 
Annie Friedberg, who will manage her. 
Miss Wiesike appeared in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, with the St. Louis Or- 
chestra, Baltimore Oratorio Society and 
everywhere with success. 





Gives Another Recital in 


Brooklyn 


Leo Ornstein, the Russian pianist, ap- 
peared on the evening of June 3 at Public 
School 84, Brooklyn, under the auspices 
of the People’s Institute and the Browns- 
ville Civic Forum. In a program of 
varied interest the pianist awoke un- 
flagging response from his large audi- 
ence, especially in the playing of his 
own “Chinese Impression.” His Rus- 
sian Suite opened the recital and was 
followed by three movements of Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata “Appassionata,’ Op. 57, 
which he gave a brilliant performance. 
From Mendelssohn was given “Song 
Without Words” and Scherzo in E Minor. 
Debussy’s “Arabesque,” Grondahl’s Im- 
promptu on a Negro Theme, Cyril Scott’s 
“Danse Négre,” a group by Chopin and 
other numbers. . oe 


Ornstein 





Harold Henry for Stock Orchestra 


Among the roster of soloists for next 
season with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra is the name of Harold Henry, 
the gifted American pianist. 
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The Stamford (Conn.) High School Chorus, Clayton E. Hotchkiss, Conductor, at Its Last Concert, When It Presented Haydn’s “Creation” 


TAMFORD, CONN., May 21.—Under 
the baton of Clayton E. Hotchkiss, 
the High School Chorus gave Haydn’s 
“Creation,” Friday evening, in excellent 


style. Mr. Hotchkiss had trained his 
singers carefully and the work they did 
in this beautiful old masterpiece was 
proof positive of what they had acquired 
in skillful choral singing. The soloists 


were Ada Marie Castor, soprano; John 
Steel, tenor; Carl Danielson, bass. Their 
work was also worthy of high praise. 
The second half of the program pre- 
sented the singers in song groups, the 


orchestra in Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite 
and closed with Elgar’s “Land of Hope 
and Glory,” sung by the chorus with full 
orchestral accompaniment. Mrs. May H. 
Ford was the accompanist of the evening. 





Otto H. Kahn Says He Never Made the 
Demand 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The following statement under the 
heading “Mephisto’s Musings,” contained 
in MusicAL AMERICA of May 12, has 
come to my notice to-day only: 

“Not long ago, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, on 
behalf of the Metropolitan, made a direct 
demand upon Mr. Villard that Mr. Finck 
should be removed from his position.” 

Permit me to say that you are misin- 
formed. I have never made, directly or 
indirectly, or instigated, or sanctioned 
even a suggestion, much less a demand, 
that Mr. Finck or any other critic should 
be removed from his position. To do so 
would have been contrary to my mode of 
thought and rules of conduct. I should 
have considered the making of such re- 
quest not only entirely improper, but 
also entirely futile. 

May I ask that you be good enough to 
publish this letter, and believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
OTTo H. KAHN. 

New York, June 4, 1917. 


Beatrice MacCue Sings for Students 


Who Sail for France 


Beatrice MacCue, the New York con- 
tralto, sang for the Ohio Society, May 
24, at a reception at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, given in honor of the corps of 
young men from Marietta College and 
Miami University, forming the Marietta 
Section, upon their departure for France 
to join the American Field Ambulance. 
Others who participated in the program 
were Francis Macmillen, violinist, and 
Miss Eggleston, reader. 





Ferrari Composes Chinese Opera—To 


Feature Werrenrath 


Gustave Ferrari, the French composer, 
now in this country, recently completed 
a Chinese opera, “Nang Ping,” the li- 
bretto of which is by O’Hana San. The 


chief role is written for Reinald Werren- 
rath. Known as the accompanist of 
Yvette Guilbert and the arranger of 
some of her songs, Mr. Ferrari is like- 
wise the composer of a new patriotic 
song, “Flag of My Heart,” which he has 
dedicated to the American people. 


Agide Jacchia Conducts His First “Pop” 
Concert in Boston 


Boston, May 29.—The fourth week in 
the Boston Symphony’s series of “pop” 
concerts was ushered in last evening with 
the usual program of miscellaneous 
pieces, spiritedly performed under Agide 
Jacchia, the new Italian conductor, who 
made his first appearance upon this occa 
sion. The hall was well filled and the 
greeting to the new conductor was a 
cordial one. Mr. Jacchia is pleasantly 
remembered in this city from his visits 
with the Rabinoff Opera Company. His 
energetic but authoritative and dramatic 
conducting served as a stimulus to the 
players, who responded aptly. 

W. H. L. 


Heavy Enrollment for Summer Session 
at University of Southern California 


That war conditions cannot swerve 
from their purpose the determination of 
music teachers to be efficient and equal 
to every demand is indicated by the large 
numbers who are planning to attend 
the music classes at the summer session 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Miss Alchin, who has charge of 
the harmony and ear training, says that 
she is much gratified at the number of 
teachers who earnestly desire a deeper 
understanding of music. 


Rogers Pupil Wins Scholarship 


Gordon Stuart Stevens, baritone, a 
pupil of Francis Rogers, has been award 
ed the Lockwood Scholarship for sing- 
ing, in the Yale School of Music, New 
Haven. 





BECHTEL ALCOCK 
WINS HIGH PRAISE 
IN MANY CITIES 


























Bechtel Alcock, and His 


the Tenor, 
Young Nephew in Ohio 


The past season has brought many 
tributes of praise to Bechtel Alcock, the 
tenor, who has appeared with success in 
concerts throughout the country. After 
singing the leading tenor réle in “Hia- 
watha” in Hartford, Conn., and present- 


ing a group of songs he was commended 
by local newspaper critics for the lovely 
quality of his voice, his distinctness of 
enunciation and refined style. His sing- 
ing in “The Messiah” at the Kansas 
City Music Festival last month aroused 
unusual interest and was the subject of 
a letter received last week by Mr. Alcock 
from Ear] Rosenberg, the conductor, who 
declared that this part had never been 
so well done before in Kansas City. 

Mr. Alcock was heard to advantage 
also in concerts in Jersey City, N. J.; 
Topeka, Kan., and other cities of the 
Middle West. He has been engaged to 
appear next season in virtually all the 
cities in which he sang this season. 


The Red Cross Benefit at the Stadium 


The notable concert given for the Red 
Cross benefit at the Stadium in New 
York on Saturday evening, May 26, a 
review of which appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week, was planned by 
Harry D. and Donald F. Fleck, sons of 
Prof. Henry T. Fleck, who was chair- 
man of the committee. The benefit, in 
which the National League for Woman’s 
Service shared, was given under the 
auspices of the New York City Orches 
tra,.-augmented for the occasion to 150 
players, and the High School organiza- 
tions. Victor Herbert conducted the or- 
chestra. Professor Fleck, although he 
did not participate in the musical pro- 
gram, acted as presiding officer of the 
celebration. 


Pasquale Amato as Recruiting Captain 

Pasquale Amato was the star feature 
at a great recruiting rally held last week 
at the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory. 
An audience of about forty-five hundred 
persons was electrified when he mounted 
the platform upon which members of the 
Mayor’s National Defense Committee 
were seated and sang “The _ Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Mr. Amato gave the 
aria from “The Barber of Seville” as an 
encore. 
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German Opera Singers in America 
Victims of False ‘““Spy Rumors’’ 


These Artists Poorly Qualified to Be Secret Service Agents for their 
Government, Declares Musical America’s European Represent- 
ative—How War Conditions Affect the Voices of Singers in 
Germany——-What Hans Tauscher Told the Authorities on his 


Return to Berlin 


By DR. O. P. JACOB 


INCE my return to America I have 
been struck by the persistency with 
which the rumor, ever and anon, crops 
up that many German artists, opera sing- 
ers by preference, are nothing less than 
German ex-officio, secret service agents— 
that these German opera singers had been 
induced to seek American engagements 
for the ultimate purpose of preparing 
the road here for a possible German 
propaganda in case the United States 
proved recalcitrant in an English-Ger- 
man strife, ostensibly prearranged by 
the latter government—that these artists 
then came to America indirectly fur- 
nished with various instructions by cer- 
tain of the Kaiser’s satellites of the sec- 
ond and third degree. 

To thinking persons such statements 
must seem absurd, for nothing cou!d be 
more harebrained. 

It must be realized that every war has 
engendered its goodly percentage of 
newspaper aberrations, though none to 
quite such an extent as the present gi- 
gantic world war. For never has history 
known a war of such magnitude as the 
present. 

Still it must be said that if the average 
newspaper editor were a bit more careful 
in choosing his correspondents for abroad, 
i.e., Showed more regard for the corre- 
spondent’s acquaintance with foreign con- 
ditions, the facility to adapt himself to 
alien situations, knowledge of the lan- 
guages of the countries, etc., than merely 
for his newspaper ability and style, the 
reading public might be treated to more 
authentic news matter and to fewer 
amusing ramblings. 

Regarding the originally stated rumor, 
it must be said that not only is such a 
report unfounded, but that the Kaiser 
and the heads of German principalities 
and their immediate artistic representa- 
tives (Intendanten) have been sedulously 
striving for years past to hit upon some 
measure to prevent this emigration of 
many of the best German artists to 
America. 

But invariably the so much higher 
monetary profits awaiting artists in 
America proved a feature they were un- 
able to compete with and which com- 
pletely frustrated all their designs and 
admonitions. Often enough this resulted 
in the artists forfeiting the favor of 
their respective crowned patrons. So 
every now and then even the German 
press took the matter up and bitterly 
cavilled at what they were pleased to 
term the greed of so many artists going 
to America. Does it sound reasonable, 
therefore, that musical artists should 
have come to America for the incidental 
purpose of acting as advance agents for 
the German Government, or any com- 
ponent thereof? 


Not Adapted to Spy Work 


Besides, do not let us overlook the fact 
that the artistic temperament is rarely 
unqualified for secret service work of any 
description; a fact certainly recognized 
by the German officials—whose simple- 
mindedness in such matters has often 
been proven less pronounced than ap- 
peared at first sight. 

Did you ever know an artist who was 
not intensely subjective first, second and 
last, and whose impulsiveness was not 
pretty sure to betray any secret en- 
trusted to him? 

This brings me to another matter, also 
slightly touching the world of opera. I 
refer to Hans Tauscher, the husband of 
the German opera singer, Mme. Gadski. 
The case of the United States Govern- 
ment vs. Hans Tauscher is_ probably 
known to everyone of our readers. No 
matter what Herr Tauscher’s secret task 
for the German Government may have 
been over here, he gave many of us 
Americans a pleasurable surprise upon 
his arrival in Germany shortly before my 
departure, April 26. 

From a source that has ever proven 
reliable may be gathered that Herr 
Tauscher naturally saw the German au- 


thorities the moment he had entered the 
Fatherland. And among these powers, 
including General von Ludendorf, he 
found a determination manifest to treat 
Americans with less leniency than be- 
fore; in fact, to make them feel the 
heavy hand. But, according to my in- 
formant, Herr Tauscher did not mince 
matters in the least, but bluntly advised 
these authorities not to commit the great- 
est blunder of all on top of previous ones. 
Emphatically he declared: “Don’t you 
know the American character? The 
American is fairly broad-minded and 
rarely spiteful. But he never forgets an 
injustice. Can’t you realize, therefore, 
that for every American whom you cause 
any annoyance over here at least one 
hundred Germans in America would be 
made to suffer severely?” 


War’s Effects on Musicians 


What direct effect, if any, has the al- 
tered state of existence in Germany had 
on the artists’ musical activity? 

While the present rather impoverished 
mode of life in the Germany of to-day 
may not vitally affect the activity of in- 
strumental soloists—unless it be that 


their nervous systems have become still 
more high-strung—it certainly has had 
its influence on the singers. More than 
one vocal artist—both of the operatic 
stage and the concert field—has frankly 
confessed to the writer that for the past 
year or so his or her voice has been mark- 
edly deteriorating—both as to quality 
and volume. As a result of the insuffi- 
ciency of proper food the powers of en- 
durance are decidedly curtailed and, con- 
sequently, the voice begins to “wobble,” 
even in the case of those who formerly 
could never be accused of such a singer’s 
misdemeanor. A_ certain’ well-known 
oratorio and concert singer confided to me 
that his breath-control and consequent 
ability to phrase properly had become 
seriously impaired. 

It is all very well to compare the Ger- 
mans to-day living in Germany with the 
Spartans of ancient history. For a sing- 
er, however, such a complimentary com- 
parison represents but a very weak com- 
pensation for the disturbances to his pro- 
fessional work. 

During the month of April Berliners 
were very much surprised to hear that 
the very popular operatic star, Lola Artét 
de Padilla, had suddenly resigned from 
the Royal Opera. It was rumored that 
the artist’s sudden resignation had been 
forced on her because of her Latin origin 
and schooling. Miss Artét de Padilla is, 
as many of our readers know, Spanish 
by birth, but received her musical educa- 
tion in Paris from her mother, the fa- 
mous maestra, Madame Artot de Pa- 
dilla. Mlle. Artét de Padilla, however, 
flatly denied the above rumor when ques- 
tioned by the writer, saying that while 
she had always been treated with the ut- 
most courtesy by the General Intendan- 
tur she had not been granted certain con- 
cessions she had been striving for, for the 
last few years. 





BALTIMORE COMPOSERS 
PROVIDE ENTIRE SERVICE 


Maryland Organists’ Guild Offers a Pro- 
gram Devoted to Works of Local 
Musicians 


BALTIMORE, June 2.—The third public 
service in Baltimore of Maryland Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists 
held in Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
May 29, was of unusual interest. The 
musical numbers of the Evensong were 
the works of these local composers: 





Harry S. Weyreich, Charles A. R. Wil- 
kison, Alfred R. Willard, G. Thompson 
Williams, Howard R. Thatcher, C. Caw- 


thorne Carter, Harold D. 
by the late Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, Richard H. 
Peters, Eugene Wyatt, Frederick L. Erickson, 
and J. Norris Hering. 


Phillips, a Hymn 


These compositions made up a novel 
and effective service, and the worth of 
each piece of writing added to the dig- 
nity of the occasion. The public service 
points with credit to the energy of the 
local chapter and is a high mark of effi- 
ciency of the many Baltimore composers 
represented. An address was made by 
Rev. Milo H. Gates of New York. 

After the service there was a recep- 
tion at the Baltimore Club. The com- 
mittee in charge of the Guild Service was 
Frederick R. Huber, chairman; Alfred 
R. Willard and Frederick L. Erickson. 
Through the kindness of Rev. Hugh 
Birckhead, rector of Emmanuel Episco- 
pal Church, the use of the church was 
granted to Maryland Copies. js 
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MISS MACBETH TRIUMPHS 








Soprano Delights Audience in Appear- 
ance for War Relief Benefit 


WORCESTER, MAss., May 28.—Poli’s 
Theater was given over last night to a 
war relief concert for the soldiers of 
Worcester. It was a_ representative 
gathering that listened to the program 
presented by some ‘of the leading artists 
of the country. Prominent among these 
was Florence Macbeth, soprano from the 
Chicago Opera Company, who created a 
sensation with her singing of the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé.” Elvira Leveroni, 
dramatic soprano, who recently became 
the bride of a prominent Worcester man, 
Dr. Leon Storz, also received a cordial 
welcome. 

Other artists who contributed to the 
meritorious program were Sergei Adam- 
sky, tenor; Maurice Dambois, ’cellist; 
Maurice FitzGerald, pianist, and Max 
Pilzer, violinist. Accompanists were 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Edna Sheppard 
and W. Frank Harling. 

The committee ‘on the concert was 
headed by Mayor Pehr G. Holmes, ex- 
officio, and Chandler Bullock, chairman, 
assisted by men and women prominent in 
society and war relief work. 
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“ELIJAH” WELL GIVEN BY 
PHILADELPHIA CHORISTERS 


Able Soloists Aid Society, Under Mr. 
Thunder, with Support of Nahan 
Franko’s Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—The mere an- 
nouncement that Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
would be presented by the Philadelphia 
Choral Society in conjunction with 
Nahan Franko’s orchestra at Willow 
Grove last Friday afternoon and eve- 
ning attracted an audience which filled 
every seat in front of the huge music 
shell. A really noteworthy performance 
of this impressive oratorio was given by 
the well trained body of singers, under 
the direction of Henry Gordon Thunder. 
Excellent tonal quality, strict attention 
to interpretative detail and ensemble 
precision marked the performance. The 
agg soloists included May Ebery 

otz, soprano; Mabelle Addison, con- 
tralto; W. Leroy Pontius, tenor, and 
Henri Scott, basso. 

Mrs. Hotz again, as upon former oc- 
casions, proved herself an artist of rare 
ability. She was in excellent voice and 
her singing of the leading soprano rdéle 
was most convincing. Miss Addison 
likewise made a splendid impression in 
a part requiring keen understanding and 
ripe musicianship. She fulfilled these 
important essentials admirably and her 
voice blended pleasingly in the work. Mr. 
Scott scored a triumphant success with 
his deep, rich and resonant basso. His 
solos were effectively delivered and his 
interpretations were at all times author- 
itative. Mr. Pontius sustained the tenor 
parts capably, revealing a voice of ex- 
ceptional purity and tonal sweetness. 
The orchestra furnished dependable sup- 
port. M. B. S. 








ACTRESS HEARD AS SINGER 





Boston Soprano Displays Vocal Re- 
source in Well-Devised Program 


Boston, MaAss., May 26.—Miriam 
Good, who in addition to her vocal at- 
tainments is a talented actress of the 
dramatic stage, being a member of the 
distinguished Copley Theater Players of 
this city, gave a song recital at Miss 
Evans’ School last Wednesday afternoon. 

Miss Good is a pupil of Katherine Lin- 
coln, the well-known vocal teacher of this 
city and New York, and upon this occa- 
sion gave a charming recital of groups of 
French, German and English songs. She 
possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of pleas- 
ing quality, which she uses with discre- 
tion and good taste. Her enunciation in 
all three tongues was uncommonly clear, 
and her charm of manner on the plat- 
form was not the least conspicuous at- 
tribute of her finished performance. 
Minerva L. Felton played her piano ac- 
companiments. 

W. #H. L. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
HOLDS FINAL CONCERT 


Season Ends Auspiciousiy with Formal 
Program Well Given by Ad- 
vanced Students 


The formal closing concert of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, was held on Friday evening, 
June 1, at the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall. The thirty-first season of the In- 
stitute was brought to a brilliant close 
before a large audience that appreciated 
the high plane of musicianship of the 
students. 

Among those who participated in a 
well chosen program were Isabe] C. Bon- 
ell, Alice R. Clausen, Rose Karasek and 
Grace Frank, pupils of Kate S. Chitten- 
den; Louise R. Keppel and Adele Petit, 
pupils of Leslie Hodgson; Mary L. Vose, 
pupil of Mr. Sherman; Mildred Dewsnap 
and Hinkle Barcus, pupils of McCall 
Lanham; Charlotte E. Davis, pupil of 
Mr. Baker; Rachel Fisher, pupil of Miss 
Leonard, and Miss C’Zelma Crosby, pupil 
of L. G. O. Hornberger. 

Francis Moore was at the piano for 
the singers and played the second piano 
parts in the Liszt E Flat Concerto and 
in the Bortkiewicz Concerto. 

While some of the performers were 
more advanced than others, the standard 
maintained by all was high. The fiftieth 
event of the present season was._a recital 
on Monday evening, June 4, in the rooms 
of the Institute. . 








READY FOR VOICE CONFERENCE 





Chairman Walter L. Bogert Secures 
Speakers for Niagara Falls 


As chairman of the Voice Conference 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association convention, Walter § L. 
Bogert has secured for the session on 
June 26, at Niagara Falls, Mme. Adele 
Laeis Baldwin of New York to speak 
on “Diction,” presenting her new charts 
illustrating the various sounds in mod- 
ern languages; George Chadwick Stock 
of New Haven, who will read a paper 
on the “Utterance of Speech in Song,” 
and May Laird Brown of New York, 
authorized exponent of the Dora Duty 
Jones “Method of Lyric Diction,” who 
will present a paper on “The Interfer- 
ence of the Tongue in Voice Production.” 
The discussion at the Round Table will 
be upon “The Jaw, the Tongue and the 
Throat.” 

Mr. Bogert was recently elected vice- 
president and member of the board of 
managers of the Barnard Club of New 
York City. He has been chairman of 
the Music Committee for the past three 
years. He has also been made a mem- 
ber of the program committee of the Na- 
tional Round Table for the Improve- 
ment of Speech and at the last meeting, 
by invitation, Mr. Bogert lectured. Also 
by invitation, he gave his exercises for 
relaxation of tongue and jaw at the Van- 
derbilt Clinic, May 12. Mr. Bogert has 
also-been made a member of the Commit- 
tee on American Speech of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Mr. 
Bogert will close his season June 16, and 
will resume his classes Oct. 1. He will 
give a lecture-recital of folk-songs for 
the Washington (D. C.) Society of Fine 
Arts, Nov. 5. 





SINGERS SELL LIBERTY BONDS 





Metropolitan Artists Take Subscriptions 
for the Loan 


Opera singers and concert artists are 
assisting in the big drive for the Liberty 
Loan. They have opened a booth in the 
offices of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, AZolian Hall, New York, where they 
will take subscriptions for Liberty Loan 
bonds. 

Among the artists who are to preside 
at the booth each afternoon during Lib- 
erty Loan week are Anna Case, Pas- 
quale Amato, Marie Rappold, Alice Niel- 
sen, Rita Fornia, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Luca Botta, Mischa Elman, Thomas 
Chalmers, Pierre Monteux and Ernest 
Schelling. Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Coppicus 
will also assist. 





Ricordi Operas for Campanini’s New 


York Season 


It was learned this week in New York 
that the Chicago Opera Association, 
which will give a four weeks’ season in 
New York next fall, has made arrange- 
ments with G. Ricordi & Co. by whieh 
it will be enabled to produce the operas 
in the catalog of the famous- Milan mu- 
sic publishers, a catalog which contains 
the majority of important Italian 
works. 
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EXEMPLIFIES WORK AT HOLLINS COLLEGE 





Recital by Student Testifies to 
Development of Vocal 
Department 


A‘ example of the splendid work done 
by Adelaide Campbell, vocal instruc- 
tor at Hollins College, Hollins, Va., was 
given when Elizabeth Pruit, soprano, of 
Roswell, New Mexico, gave a recital at 
the college on May 14, assisted by Erich 


Rath at the piano. 

Miss Campbell, who has been a pupil 
of A. Y. Cornell at his summer school at 
Round Lake, N. Y., for several seasons, 
has developed the vocal department of 
the school of music at Hollins in three 
years so that she is now obliged to have 
an assistant. Miss Pruit has been a stu- 
dent at the Round Lake summer school for 
two seasons and is to be there again this 
summer. In the fall she will continue 
working with Mr. Cornell in New York 
and enter the concert field. 

Her recital presented her in a pro- 
gram of English, French, German and 
Italian songs, which she delivered finely, 
with real artistic skill, notably good 
enunciation and a lovely quality of tone. 
There were old pieces by Horn and Wil- 
son, songs in French by Bizet and Pala- 
dilhe, a German group of Franz Schu- 
bert and Strauss, the “Vissi d’arte” aria 
from Tosca and an American group of 
songs by Willeby, La Forge, Palmer and 
Woodman. At the close of the program 





Elizabeth Pruit, Soprano, Gifted Pupil 
of Adelaide Campbell, Vocal Instructor 
at Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 


Miss Pruit added the “Dich theure Halle” 
aria from “Tannhauser” by special re- 
quest. Mr. Rath played the accompani- 
ments sympathetically. 





SIEGEL AND CASALS 
SAFELY IN SPAIN 


American Violinist, on Tour with 
Cellist, Writes of U-Boat 
Scare on Trip 


An interesting letter has just reached 
this country from Louis Siegel, the 
American violinist, who reached Cadiz, 
Spain, from the United States during 
the second week in May. Mr. Siegel left 
this country in company with Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, for a long series of en- 
gagements in Spain. 

“Our voyage was remarkably dull 
during the first part of our trip,” writes 
Mr. Siegel, “but the last days were a 
perpetual nightmare of U-boat scares— 
not that we were torpedoed or were 
shelled by one. If we had been I think 
everyone on board would have felt genu- 
inely relieved. The suspense was ter- 
rific—it seemed fairly to drag you down. 
Night and day we wore our life belts; 
four times the alarm was given that a 
U-boat was in sight—always, of course, 
au false alarm; twice ladies on board 
fainted when the alarm was passed. 

“Oxce the captain altered the ship’s 
course suddenly and began to zigzag in a 
most remarkable fashion. We all 
thought, of course, that the great meet- 
ing so long expected had come. One 


kind lady at my elbow went into hys- 
terics, another ran to her cabin for a 
Japanese kimona, the gift of a dear 
friend of her’s from Kokomo which ‘she 
just couldn’t leave sink with that old 
ship.’ 
ly fainted because a tom cat she brought 
could not in the excitement be found. 
I‘inally the captain ordered us all to 
our lifeboat stations, and what a heter- 





Another most excellent lady near-* 


ogeneous mass of odds and ends the good 
people on that excellent steamer brought 
along. Suitcases, wardrobe trunks, 


. theatrical cases, grips, English bags, pil- 


lows, mattresses, even a hot water bot- 
tle. In the tumult every lady on board 
seemed far more anxious to save her 
personal belongings than she did herself 
-—a most interesting proof of feminine 
psychology under stress. Finally it was 
learned a lookout sailor had merely 
sighted a floating spar which caused a 
ripple in the water and that there was 
no submarine. 

“T learned really much of human brav- 
ery or proof of bravery on this voyage. 
! found, strange to relate, the men were 
the most apprehensive, while the women 
were calmly resigned until the test came, 
when they, in most cases, completely lost 
their heads, while the men seemed calm 
and collected. We passed many war- 
ships en route, and twice were hailed by 
I'rench patrol boats. 

“Here in Spain you can perceive a 
great change from of old. People seem 
apprehensive; there are many mutterings 
of trouble, particularly of labor troubles. 
I found a great deal of regret that 
Spain did not openly champion the Allies’ 
cause. I don’t know what the music 
situation will be here. The war of course 
has had its effect, but I really feel an 
artist has more chance here than in 
America, now crowded with so many 
Europeans. 

“Mr. Casals and I are, of course, glad 
to be here. Many friends and admirers 
of his met us on the dock. They all 
told us the country was ours. I hope 
it will be.” 





Pupils of Dudley Buck Give Party in 
His New Studios 


On the afternoon of May 19, at his 
new studios in West Sixty-seventh 
Street, New York, Dudley Buck, the 
voice teacher, was the guest of honor at 
a surprise party given by his pupils. 
The veteran vocal master received 
numerous gifts. Mr. Buck’s new quar- 
ters occupy about twice the floor space 
that he had in AZolian Hall. The sys- 
tem of folding doors enables him to con- 


vert the rooms into one hall, seating one 
hundred and fifty persons. 

Mr. Buck’s summer course, which has 
just begun, includes many teachers from 
all parts of the country. 


FLORENCE EASTON TO SING 
WITH METROPOLITAN FORCES 


Young Soprano of Chicago Company 
Will Appear in Gatti-Casazza’s 
Forces Next Season 








Daniel Mayer, manager of Florence 
Easton, has completed arrangements 
with Mr. Gatti-Casazza for her appear- 
ance as prima donna soprano with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for the 
season of 1917-1918. Among the parts 
which Miss Easton is engaged to repre- 
sent are Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,” Elsa 
in “Lohengrin,” Eva in “Die Meister- 
singer,” Sieglinde and the Briinnhildes, 
Aida, Nedda, Santuzza, Valentine, Pa- 
mina, Isolde, the Countess in “Nozze di 
Figaro” and Marguerite in “Faust.” 

Florence Easton made her début with 
the Moody Manners Opera Company at 
Covent Garden, England, where she met 
I’rancis Maclennan, who also made his 
début that year. They were married a 
year later and came to America, Miss 
Kaston making her début in Boston, 
where she sang Gilda in “Rigoletto.” <A 
year later she sang Butterfly all over the 
country, making a great success. The 
following year she went to Berlin, where 
she was engaged at the Royal Opera 
House for six years. From Berlin she 
went to Hamburg as first young dramatic 
soprano, singing all the Italian, French 
and German roles. Each year of engage- 
ment in Germany Miss Easton had leave 
of absence for four weeks during the 
season, which time she spent in London, 
Edinburg, Glasgow, Manchester, etc., 
singing at the Wagner and Strauss fes- 
tivals and also in concert in Belgium. 
She was made Fellow of the Royal Acad- 
emy after her performance of “Madama 
Butterfly” at Covent Garden. Miss 
Easton returned to America last year to 
appear with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. 


DEGREE FOR JOHN McCORMACK 





Holy Cross College First in America 
to Confer This Honor on Singer 


Official announcement was made re- 
cently that the faculty of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., had voted to 
award the degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture to John McCormack at the com- 
mencement exercises on June 20. It is 
said that Mr. McCormack will have the 
distinction of being the first singer to 
receive a Doctor’s Degree from an Amer- 
ican college or university. This an- 
nouncement brings to light still another 
side of this versatile artist, who is a pro- 
found student of literature as well as 
music and is compiling a library which 
he hopes will rank with the best private 
collections in the country. Long before 
he had any idea of becoming a profes- 
sional singer John McCormack was a 
serious student in college and was one of 
the most consistent prize winners of his 
period. At the intermediate examina- 
tions in 1900 he secured second place in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland for proficiency in Greek and 
Latin and the following year won the 
gold medal for English composition, hav- 
ing obtained the highest possible percent- 
age. 

It has been hinted that the original 
plans at Holy Cross provided for the 
conferring of Doctorship of Music, but 
the program was changed as a result of 
a series of essays on “The Ancient Irish 
Sagas” and “The Pan-Celtic Musical 
Renaissance,” contributed by McCor- 
mack to the Jrish Literary Review, dur- 
ing the past year. 





gence.”—N. Y. Times. 





“He has force, and he has enthusiasm and intelli- 


“An artist of unusual gifts, of much charm and 
poetic feeling.”"—-N. Y. Tribune. 
“There’s a dewy freshness which clings to Charles 


TOUR [917-18 NOW BOOKING 


Mr. Cooper will teach in New York during Summer months 
Address Secretary to Charles Cooper, 61 West 48th Street. < 


CHARLES COOPER 


THE DISTINGUISHED YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST 


Cooper’s playing, which gives it, at every suc- 
cessive recital, a new morning charm. The reason 
lies no doubt in Mr. Cooper’s individuality, which 
carries him beyond conscious effort and delib- 
erate routine.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. 
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EXOTIC MUSIC HEARD 
AT A “CONFERENCE” 


Relation of Archaic to Ultra- 
Modern Works Discussed 
by Miss Heyman 


Before a small and engrossed company 
of listeners Katherine Ruth Heyman, the 
pianist, gave a conference devoted to 
“The Relation of Ultra-Modern to Ar- 
chaic Music,” the event transpiring Mon- 
day evening, May 28, in the residence of 
Mrs. Harriet Ayer Seymour. Miss Hey- 
man was assisted by Mrs. Edgar Howard 
Favear, Jr., dramatic soprano, and Mrs. 
Edna Thomas. Only the briefest sort of 
brief survey of the matter discussed can 


be attempted, for Miss Heyman’s talk 
was extremely comprehensive. It was ai- 
vided into three segments: origins, modes, 
rhythms. The following express some of 
her beliefs: 

“The reason for the lack of native art 
creation in America is the false mental 
ideal. * * * Rhythms, archaic and 
ultra-modern, are removed from the phy- 
sical or mensural beat, and, like those of 
Yeats as described by Forrest Reid, are 
strange, new rhythms that drift and 
pause and wander. These modes are not 
one limited major and minor with which 
we have had to express every emotion 
during these two hundred and fifty years 
of the Germanic dynasty in music.” Miss 
Heyward showed that the archaic and 
ultra-modern modes are far subtler. The 
speaker felt that the musical “leaders” 
should aspire to be the channels to pre- 
sent or bring music to the “masses.” 

Among the numbers played by Miss 
Heyman—each done with rare charm and 
felicitousness—were: “Sarabande,” Grov- 
ley (Dorian mode); Example of Duode- 
cuple scale as used by Schénberg; Op. 59, 
Scriabine; “Péons,” Arensky; Prelude, 
Debussy. Mrs. Farrar and Mrs. Thomas 
were equally happy in some lovely songs 
by Miss Heyman, Gautier de Coinci, and 
numbers from the Greek and Russian lit- 
erature. 





Zona Maie Griswold Applauded by Cen- 
tury Theater Club of New York 


Zona Maie Griswold was the soloist at 
the annual open meeting of the Century 
Theater Club, New York, on the after- 
noon of May 25 at the Hotel Astor. Miss 
Griswold diverged from her usual ar- 
rangement of songs, giving only light 
and happy ones, which gave a new side 
of her art and displayed her versatility. 
Especially well received were “April in 
Arcady” by Wilfrid Marsh and “In Pil- 
low Town” by W. Keith Elliott. Mabel 
Nixon, the young Irish pianist, proved 
herself an able accompanist. 





Eva Mylott, Contralto, Weds 


The engagement is announced of Eva 
Mylott, the Australian contralto, to Hut- 
ton Gibson, son of the late Dr. J. G. 
and Mrs. Gibson of Chicago. It is under- 
stood that the wedding is to take place 
at an early date. Miss Mylott is just 
completing a spring tour covering many 
cities in New England. In two of the 
cities in which she appeared, Woon- 
socket and Providence, Miss Mylott has 
been re-engaged for recitals for the com- 
ing season. She has also been engaged 
for four appearances at the Lake Cham- 
plain Summer School on Aug. 15, 16, 17 
and 18. 





Yvonne de Tréville Adds to Her Suc- 
cesses at Canadian Red Cross Benefit 
Yvonne de Tréville scored a decided 


success on Tuesday evening, May 26, 
when she sang the Lemare “Bells of 


Rheims” and the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé” at the Canadian Red Cross 
benefit. She was equally successful in 


her singing of “Red Is the English 
Rose,” by Forsyth. Mme. de Tréville 
repeated the numbers at the “Festa” in 
MacDougall Alley, on France Day,” un- 
der the patronage of Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr.; Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
new and the Patriotic Song Committee, 
of which the singer is an active member. 





H. R. Humphries’ Patriotic Song 


NEW CANAAN, CONN., May 28.—H. R. 
Humphries’ patriotic song, “Our Coun- 
try’s Flag,” has been sung many times 
during the past month. Among the pro- 
grams on which it has been given were 
the Musical Art Society of Long Island 
and Grace Church, New York, where 
the solo was sung by Master A. Russell 
Thompson. 
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PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Prof. and Mrs. 
George Eckert demonstrated the Osca: 
Saenger course of vocal training on May 
28 in the local Y. M. C. A. 


* * * 


WINONA, MINN.—The Chorus Choir of 
the Central Methodist Church gave 
Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation,” re- 
cently under the leadership of Mrs. A. 
W. Hodges. 

-k * 

SAN JOSE, CAL.—Benjamin F. King 
presented his violin pupils in two recent 
recitals, and the juvenile piano class of 
King’s Conservatory appeared in recital 
last month. 

* *K ok 

SWAMPSCOTT, Mass.—Mme. Jeska 
Swartz, the contralto, is located at her 
country home here for the remainder of 
the summer months. Mme. Swartz joins 
the Chicago Opera Company next fall. 

* * * 


Boston, Mass.—Arthur Hackett, the 
well known Boston tenor, has accepted 
the solo tenor position in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York City, 
and has already begun his services there. 

ok ok * 


TACOMA, WASH.—A number of ‘Tacoma 
people attended the premiére of the new 
opera, “Blue Wing,” at Seattle on May 
18, in which Hiram Tuttle, leading Ta- 
coma baritone, scored a brilliant success. 

* ok ok 

NORTHFIELD, Mass.—Prof. William C. 
Hammond, of Mount Holyoke College, 
gave a worthy organ recital in the Audi- 
torium on the evening of May 28. He 
was assisted by Mrs. E. Muirless Chapin, 
soprano, of Boston. 

* *« * 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—Under the leader- 
ship of E. T. Chamberlain the Handel 
Choral Society gave an artistic benefit 
performance of Haydn’s “The Creation” 
recently. The Penn Theater was crowd- 
ed with appreciative auditors. 

* * * 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Walker Chamber- 
lin, baritone; Harold Vinal, pianist, and 
Harry Berman, violinist, gave a concert 
in Brattle: Hall, May 22, for the benefit 
of the Cambridge Red Cross. 


* * * 


Boston, MAss.—Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, 
the distinguished lecturer, teacher and 
originator of the Fletcher Music Method, 
has just returned to her home here from 
a most successful lecture tour through 
the South. 

ok + * 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Esther Cutchin, pian- 
ist; Anna Baugher, contralto; Elizabeth 
Duncan, soprano; Ida F. Cooper, mezzo, 
and John F. Osbourn, baritone, were 
heard in a recital given at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church May 30. 

x * * 

ScHENEcTADY, N. Y.—The Chaminade 
Choral Society of twenty-eight young 
women has been organized at the Zion 
Methodist Church. Frank E. Marsh, 
Jr., is conductor. Rehearsals are be- 
ginning for the first concert. 

* K * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Mrs. Virginia P. 
Marwick presented two pupils from her 
class in vocal technique at the South 
Congregational Parish House, May 29. 
Those taking part were Marentze Niel- 
son, soprano, and Harvey Lidsledt, tenor. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. William Gorham 
Rice gave a musicale at her home re- 
cently for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. 
fund. The program was given by Laeta 
Hartley of New York, pianist, and Mrs. 
Waldo Johnson of Cooperstown, violinist. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—kKipling’s ‘“Reces- 
sional” was sung at the Emanuel Bap- 
tist Church Sunday evening by the com- 
bined choirs of the Emanuel Church, 
Second Presbyterian and First Reformed 
churches, under the leadership of Lydia 
F. Stevens. 

* * * 

Boston, Mass.—Marie L, Everett pre- 
sented two of her pupils, Inga Kinden, 
mezzo-soprano, and Gladys Bowditch, so- 
prano, in a recital at her studio in Hotel 
Cluny on Friday morning, June 1. Mar- 
garet Bishop, violinist, and Priscilla Rid- 
dle, accompanist, assisted. 
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WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club gave a concert 
in Memorial Hall recently. The singing 
of the chorus of women showed careful 
work on the part of the chorus and the 
director, Alline Baker, head of the voice 


department at Salem College. 
o* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—A piano and 
vocal recital was given by Lillian Vir- 
ginia Davis, pianist, and Reba Irene 
Griffith, mezzo-soprano, at Marshall Col- 
lege, May 29. A genuinely attractive 
program was offered. Mrs. Helen Tufts 
Lauhon was the accompanist. 

* * * 


CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—The following 
vocal pupils of E. Clyde Beckett gave a 
recital on May 29: Rachel Post, Nellie 
Hursey, A. R. Kinead, Mabel Fletcher, 
Tina Spiker, John Thrasher and Mrs. 
William Lynch. Katherine Ernst and 
Mrs. William Lynch accompanied. 

_ - 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Ephraim Engleman, 
six years old, made his debut as violinist 
at a recital given by the pupils of Nicola 
de Lorenzo. Other pupils appearing were 
Alice Chamney, Blake Talbert, Carolina 
Wilson, Milton Fox, Louis Cavala, Lyle 
Campbell, Eugene Murphy and Charles 
Hayward. 

* * * 

MARIETTA, OHIO.—The girls of the 
Baptist Junior Choir gave a spring con- 
cert recently, under the direction of Mrs. 
James A. Roberts. The principal sing- 
ers were Margaret Nixon, Hazel Shafer 
and Anna Day. Louise Moore accom- 
panied and Mary Carter Roberts played 
a piano number. 

ok ok * 

EAst LIVERPOOL, OHI0.—Conducted by 
Lysbeth Hamill, the East Liverpool Male 
Chorus gave the final concert of its sea- 
son on May 29 in the American Theater. 
Two capable artists—Max Shapiro, vio- 
linist, and John B. Seifert, tenor—as- 
sisted. Adele Henning and Mr. Hamill 
accompanied. 

* * 

Sioux City, lowA.—Isabelle Sorensen, 
fourteen years old, and Florence R. Fin- 
ney, ten years old, gave individual piano 
recitals recently. Both of the talented 
girls are pupils of Blanche R. Mc- 
Cutchen. Mona Smith, soprano, and 
Elizabeth Whiting, a violin pupil of 
Grace White, assisted the young pianists. 

* ok * 

TACOMA, WASH.—A charming recital 
was given on May 19 at the Woman’s 
Club House by the following pupils of 
Pauline Endres: Helen Nicely, Henrietta 
llageman, Myrtle Hunt, Violet Schaefer, 
Margaret Duevel, Raymond Hunt, Mar- 
garet McCarthy, Dorothy Kahler, Violet 
Bemmels, Alice Uddenberg, Elizabeth 
Ware and Ella Johnstone. 

ok * ok 

ROLAND PARK, Mp.—Hazel Knox Bo: n- 
schein, soprano, with the assistance of 
Franz C. Bornschein, pianist, and Joseph 
Goodman, violinist, gave a recital at the 
Women’s Club, Roland Park, May 31. 
The program contained groups of folk- 
songs, children songs and many novel mu- 
sical readings, which have been specially 
written for Mrs. Bonschein by her hus- 
band. 

* BS * 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—An attractive 
piano program was offered by the pupils 
of Henry M. Rudesill on the evening of 
May 24 in Jenkins Music Hall. The 
participants were Lucile Herr, Anna 
Schonholz, C. M. Fahnestock, Raymond 
McKee, Flossie Pudge, Ethel Gilmore, 
Florence Galloway, Barbara Mitchell, 
Nellie Carey, Helen Snyder and Ned 
Guymon. 

* BS * 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The advanced 
pupils of the Marsh School of Music gave 
a recital at the Albany Street Methodist 
Church recently for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, assisted by Anderson T. 
Fivey, baritone, of Albany. Mr. Fivey 
is a pupil of Alfred Y. Cornell of New 
York. Among his numbers was the 
“Marseillaise” in French, with Frederick 
Bowen Hailes at the piano. Those who 
took part were Harmon Stuart Swart. 
Raymond Sullivan’ and Charlotte M. 
Taylor, pianists; Elsie Engwer, soprano, 
and Jean Sheffer, contralto. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The Marsh 
School of Music, Frank E. Marsh, Jr., 
director, presented the advanced pupils 
in a public recital on June 1, at the Al- 
bany Street M. E. Church. Those ap- 
pearing were Lilian G. Marsh, Charlotte 
M. Taylor, Anderson T. Fivey, Harman 
Stuart Swart, Ruth E. Bentley and 
Marion Van Vorst. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—An entertaining 
recital was given recently by the piano 
pupils of Pearl Waugh, assisted by Lelia 
Kinder, mezzo-soprano. Those taking 
part were Helen Farrington, Helen W. 
Affieck, Elizabeth Jobe, Freda Ring, 
Louise Ryan, Dona Pollock, Frances 
Lloyd and Hermenia Ellis. Miss Kinder 
also contributed piano solos. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Assisted by the 
local Philharmonic, a number of violinists 
were heard in recital in Masonic Temple 
on May 27. The following soloists ap- 
peared: Leo Daniels, George Lammachia, 
the Misses Christianson, Dubin, Boone, 
Kreutzfeldt and Williams; Messrs. Pa- 
tuzzi and De Stefano and Claude Sammis., 
John J. Raynolds conducted and George 
Bentley acted as accompanist. 

* * * 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—The high school 
freshmen sang “The Bohemian Girl!” 
with striking proficiency on the evening 
of June 1. The chorus numbered 250 
voices. Worthy soloists were Adelaide 
Singleton, soprano; Dr. C. H. Zimmer- 
man, tenor, and Frank W. Roberts, bari- 
tone. Geraid Sullivan presided at the 
piano. The Freshman Orchestra made 
its initial bow and won praise. 

* ok ok 


NEw BeprForp, Mass.—Irma_ Seydel, 
the gifted young Boston violinist, was the 
assisting soloist at the concert of “Le 
Cercle Gounod,” Rudolph Godreau con- 
ductor, given on Sunday evening, May 
27. With the orchestra Miss Seydel 
played the Bruch G Minor Concerto and 
a group of shorter pieces with piano ac- 
companiment. She received an ovation 
for her sterling performance. 

* 


WORCESTER, MAsSs., May 31.—An en- 
joyable Memorial Day concerts was 
given last night that included instru- 
mental numbers by the Worcester Ladies’ 
Orchestra, Frances Berkowitz, violinist 
and leader; Grace Davis, pianist, and 
Eleanor Usher, ’cellist. The orchestra 
was assisted by Mae G. FitzGerald, so- 
prano, who has been studying with Ar- 
thur Hubbard of Boston for the past 
year. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Leslie Vaughan’s 
violin pupils gave a pleasing recital in 
the High School on May 28. The orches- 
tra was supplemented by some of the 
foremost musicians of the city, while the 
various solo numbers were well played 
by the young people. The participants 
were Charles Ferron, Helen Osborn, 
Earle Hoskins, Morris Goodwin and Ho- 
race Jones. The orchestra was large and 
well balanced. 

* * * 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—One of the best 
musical events heard here was given on 
May 31, when the combined Charleston 
and South Side Choral Clubs produced 
Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden.” The fol- 
lowing soloists participated: Mrs. Hal 
F. Morris and Mrs. Hilda Davis, so- 
pranos; Charlotte Paulsen, contralto; I. 
M. Smith and J. Wallace Turner, tenors, 
and Earle V. Townshend, baritone. Dor- 
othy E. Taylor presided at the piano. 

*K * * 


Boston, MAss.—Welles Weston, or- 
vanist of the Congregational Church, 
Wollaston, Mass., will be organist of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, at its 
services during the summer months. 
Frederick W. Wodell presented the Per- 
sian Garden Quartet, the Lyric Quartet 
and the Wodell Treble Clef Club, the lat- 
ter an organization of sixteen women’s 
voices, in a concert at Bates Hall, May 
26; the proceeds were devoted to a war 
relief fund. 

* * K 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—A_ successful 
pupils’ recital was given by Mrs. May 
Helm at her studios on May 24, in which 
the following piano pupils took part: 
Katherine Klein, Helen Grimes, Bessie 
Moon, Louise Moon, Grace Riley, Edith 
Utterback, Mary Walkup, Helen Haines, 
Mary Hulmes, Delight McGeath and 
Elizabeth Helm, all children ranging 
from eight to sixteen years old. Com- 
posers represented on the program were 
Schumann, Weber, Godard, Chaminade, 
Rogers and Nussbaum. The pupils did 
credit to the fine training of their teach- 
er. This was a farewell recital to her 
Crawfordsville pupils, as Mrs. Huhn is 
moving to Indianapolis next month. 

* 


SEATTLE, WASH.—George Bailey, a 
blind student of the University of Wash- 


ington, was presented in recital May 24 
by his teacher, Walter Squires, assistant 
professor in the University of Washing- 
ton, College of Fine Arts. Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata,” “Sonata in A Ma- 
jor,” by Scarlatti, and Chopin numbers 
were well given by Mr. Bailey, also a 
concerto of his own composition. Emily 
Hall, soprano, sang two of Mr. Bailey’s 
songs, which were well received. 
* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An evening of 
Russian music at the Arts Club proved 
one of the rare musical treats of this er- 
ganization. Mrs. James Loving gave 
piano solos, while a quartet of singers 
under the leadership of Claude Robeson 
offered an exposition of the liturgy of 
the Russian Church. Another interest- 
ing event at the Arts Club was the in- 
terpretation of carnival music by Kath- 
ryn Drain and Mrs. Julia Chase, with 
Marion Hill at the piano. 

* * *& 

ATLANTA, GA.—The annual final con- 
cert at Cox College and Conservatory 
took place on Monday evening, May 28, 
when the voice students of Mildred Lang- 
worthy, piano students of Earle Chester 
Smith and the violin students of George 
I’. Linder were heard in an admirable 
program. Those taking part were Louise 
Mardre, Maurine Gostin, Grace Domin- 
gos, Genevieve Vorhees, Effie Louise 
Walker, Mary Bealle Stallings, Sara 
Sims, Sara Mardre, Hilda Holloway and 
Grace Richards. 

* * * 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—The Martins 
l‘erry Lecture-Recital Club gave its final 
program of the year on the afternoon of 
May 23 at the home of Mrs. R. H. Wilson. 
The program was in charge of Mrs. Edith 
Karp Mellor. It enlisted the services of 
the club chorus and the following solo- 
ists: Mrs. Wilbur Ruthem, contralto; 
IKtta Smith, pianist; Erma B. Seabright, 
pianist; Helen Virtue, soprano; Madge 
Iqeaton, pianist; Mrs. Fred Berthel, vo- 
calist; Mayme Morgan, soprano; Grace 
Neilly and Mrs. John Neilly, pianists. 


* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Piano pupils of 
Lena Palmer and her assistant, Matilda 
Ilagan, gave a recital at the Masonic 
Temple on May 21. The participants: 
J. L. Keener, Jr., Donald Post, Mary 
Kleanor Ream, Alice Davis, Mary V. 
Davis, Benjamin Melincoff, Virginia 
Reed, Louise Keener, Nelson Stewart, 
Virginia Rumsey, Josephine Dougan, 
Mary Davies, Helen Haddock, Verna Les- 
ter, Helen Hunter, Harriet Edmondson, 
Annie Davies, Frances Fife, Elizabeth 
3rown, Raymond Tenant and Margaret 
Gregg. 

* * * 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A series of piano 
recitals by the pupils of Corrie Handley 
Rice is being given at Cable Hall, start- 
ing May 19. The following pupils are 
taking part: Ruth Stephenson, Edwinna 
Richardson, Nancy Yeatman, Lillian 


Fearn, Virginia Ledbetter, Annabel 
Franklin, Marion Butler, Francis Led- 
better, Blumie Shugerman, Gertrude 


Brown, Lida Stephenson, Florence Tar- 
rant, Aileen Stephenson, Josephine Con- 
nors, Madeline Wilcox, Mary Alexander 
Sara Newsome, Elinor Murdoch, Mary 
Privett, Ellen Dupuy, Cleo Melcher, 
Stuart Mims, Bessie Whitford, Mrs. Hale 
V. Tarrant, Mrs. Edna Moore Brown. 
+” * oK 


BALTIMORE.—Pupils of Robert Leroy 
Haslup gave an organ and vocal recital 
May 21 at Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. Those taking part were Mrs. 
Lucia M. Irons, Mrs. Ruby Crooks Mitch- 
ell, A. Myrtle Amoss, Cora E. Boblits, 
Evelyn M. Ditman, Ida Ermold, Virginia 
L. Gordon, Dora M. Roese, Ruth Harrod, 
Georgis K. Mathis, Adele Streaker, Anna 
Beatty, Louisa T. Denson, Anita S. Dow- 
ell, Katherine C. Erlmeier, Marion H. 
Gross, Helen E. Steever and M. Elizabeth 
Wentz. Max Landow, pianist; Adelin 
Fermin, baritone; Elizabeth Gutman, so- 
prano, and Hazel Knox Bornschein, so- 
prano, gave an informal recital at the 
studio of Edward Berge, the Baltimore 
sculptor, May 31. 


* * 


WORCESTER,. MAss.— Union Church 
Choral Society appeared in a delightful 
program on May 26 before an audience 
of 200 persons. The concert was di- 
rected by J. Vernon Butler, organist and 
musical director of the church. A feature 
number was the singing of “The Heart 
o’ Me,” by Marjorie Gray, soprano. Miss 
Gray herself had written the poem, 
which had been set to music by Mrs. 
Butler, wife of the director. Other so- 
loists were Hester R. Bradshaw, violin- 
ist; Jane Prendiville, soprano; Muriel 
Haas, contralto; Wilbur Maylott, tenor; 
Linzey Deming, tenor; Lenox Bigelow, 
basso, and Mrs. Butler, pianist. Accom- 
paniments were played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler. Ralnoh Hodgkinson sang the 
solo part of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. 

Individuals 

Addison, Mabel—Philadelphia, June 9; At- 
lantic City, N. J., June 17. 

Austin, Florence—Haverhill, Mass., June 
9; Lowell, Mass., June 11 and 12; Law- 


rence, Mass., June 13 and 14: New Bedford, 
Mass., June 15 and 16; Taunton, Mass., June 
18 and 19; Lewiston, Me., June 20; Portland, 
Me., June 21 and 22; Lewiston, Me., June 23; 
angor, Me., June 25 and 26: Quebec, Can., 


June 27 and 28; Peterboro, Can., June 29 
and 30. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Lockport, N. Y., 
Oct. 4. 

Bennéche, Frieda—Southern tour in June. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
June 20. 

Heyward, Lillian— New York, June 9; 


Brooklyn, June 12. 
Howell, Dicie—Raleigh, N. C., 
12. 


July 11 and 


Kreidier, Louis—St. Louis (‘‘Aida’’), June 9. 

Lea, Lorna—Passaic, June 7: New York, 
June 9 and 10; Brooklyn, June 12, 

Love, Linnie—Passaic, June 7; New York, 
June 9 and 10; Brooklyn, June 12. 

Sundelius, Marie—Boston, Mass., June 18; 
Providence, R. I., June 20; Montreal, Que., 


Can., June 22; Buffalo, N. Y., June 28; St. 
Louis, Mo. June 30; Milwaukee, Wis., July 2; 


Tacoma, Wash. (Swedish Festival), July 12; 
Seattle, Wash. (Swedish Festival), July 13. 
Troxell, Charles—Raleigh, N. C., June 11 


and 12. 
Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Boston, June 11 and 12; 
Townsend, Vt., June 13; Charlestown, Mass., 
June 18; Hebron, Me., June 19; Somerville, 
Mass., June 25; Pawtucket, R. I., June 26. 


Bostonia Sextette Club—Saratoga, N. Y., 
June 11. 


Copley Quartet—Malden, Mass., June 13 
and 14: Somerville, Mass., June 18; Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 19; Campello, Mass., June 
20; Chester, Vt., June 22; Stoneham, Mass., 
June 24; Braintree, Mass., June 26. 


Fischer Quartet, Elsa—Tarrytown, N,. Y., 
June 22. 


Metropolitan Opera Quartet—Passaic, June 
7; New York, June 9; Brooklyn, June 12. 





MEDAL AND M. A. DEGREE 
GIVEN TO H. T. BURLEIGH 


Atlanta University and National Body 
Confer Highest Honors on Famous 
Negro Composer 





Two honors were conferred upon H. 
T. Burleigh, generally regarded as the 
ablest Negro composer of serious music 
in this country, on May 16, when he was 
awarded the Spingarn Medal, which is 
awarded annually to the man or woman 
of African descent and of American cit- 
izenship who shall have made the highest 
achievement during the preceding year 
in any field of elevated or honorable 
human endeavor. The winning of the 
medal has come to be the greatest dis- 
tinction which can be conferred on an 
American Negro. It is given by Dr. Joel 
Elias Spingarn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Dr. Spingarn was formerly professor of 
comparative literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. This is the third 
year the medal has been awarded. _ 

The award was made at the meeting 
in the First Congregational Church, 
Washington, D. C., held under the au- 
spices of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. The 
meeting was presided over by Moorfield 
Story of Boston, the association’s presi- 
dent, and the presentation made by Wes- 
ley L. Jones, United States Senator from 
Washington. . 

On May 30 Mr. Burleigh was given the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts at 
Atlanta University. The degree was 
conferred at the commencement exercises 
of the institution. 


RIVERDALE CHORUS CONCERT 





Howard Barlow’s Forces Appear in Ad- 
mirable Program 


The Riverdale Choral Society, Howard 
D. Barlow, conductor, gave its spring 
concert in the Horace Mann School Audi- 
torium, Fieldston, N. Y., on Monday eve- 
ning, May 21, assisted by Mrs. William 
Mason Bennett, pianist, and Mary Henry, 
violinist. 

Mr. Barlow led his singers in Beetho- 
ven’s “The Heavens Are Declaring,” a 
Franz “Ave Maria,” de la Hale’s “Robin 
Loves Me” and Gevaert’s Ronde, and 
their work was well received. The chorus 
made an especially favorable effect in 
Mendelssohn’s “Remembrance” and “The 
Happy Lover,” Converse’s “Song of the 
World Adventurers” and the Old Dutch, 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving.” 

Mrs. Bennett was heard to advantage 
in compositions by Adele Aus der Ohe, 
Chopin, Raff and Moszkowski, while Miss 
Henry gave attractive performances of 
pieces by d’Ambrosio, van Goens, Mas- 
senet and Drd!a. Mrs. Rutherford Ken- 
drick was the efficient accompanist of 
the evening. 





Richmond (Va.) Contralto Weds 


RICHMOND, VA., June 3.—Corinne 
Samuels, contralto soloist at the Second 
Presbyterian Church and prominent in 
music circles, will move to Winnipeg, 
Canada. On June 6 Miss Samuels will 
marry Moses Cohen, a wealthy grain 
dealer of Winnipeg, and will make her 
future home in that city. 

W. G. O. 





Prominent Musicians Attend Reception 
of Hay Fever Association 


On Friday, May 25, the Salsomaggiore 
Dry Fog Institute, of which Enrico 
Caruso is honorary president, was the 
scene of a reception in honor of officers 
of the Urfited States Hay Fever Asso- 


ciation. The rooms of the institute were 
decorated and many persons prominent 
in the social and musical world of New 
York gathered there by invitation. 

The guests were taken through the 
various rooms of the institute and then 
regaled with a musical program fur- 
nished by an able trio of instrumental- 
ists. A brief explanatory address was 
made by Dr. Emile Sarlabous, consulting 
physician at the institute. Pasquale 
Amato, Andres de Segurola, Orrin Bas- 
tedo, William Simmons, Elmer Zoller, 
Max Liebling, Jessamine Harrison Irvine 
and many others were among the musi- 
cians present. 





Members of Women’s Philharmonic 
Society Heard in Musicale 


A good-sized assemblage was present 
on Saturday afternoon, May 26, at the 
home of Miss Kenny, New York, to listen 
to a musicale given by the Women’s Phi!- 
harmonic Society of New York, Amy 
Fay, president. The young artists who 
furnished the entertainment were Edith 
Moxom Gray, pianist, who played a group 
of short pieces by Scott, Brahms, Albeniz 
and D’Albert, closing with the Liszt D 
Flat Etude and E Major Polonaise; 
Martha Bartelmez, soprano, who sang “O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” from 
the opera “Semeli,” Handel, followed by 
a group of songs, and Eva Bartelmez, ac- 
companist. The first musicale of next 
season will be an afternoon of music by 
the composer, Homer N. Bartlett. 








Edouard de Reszke 


COPENHAGEN, via LONDON, May 31.— 
A dispatch from Posen, dated May 31, 
to the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, states that 
Edouard de Reszke, the famous grand 
opera basso, is dead at his estate in 
Erietrikov, Poland. 





Edouard de Reszke, brother of Jean 
de Reszke, the noted tenor, was one of 
the favorite leading bassos at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the eighteen- 
nineties. He was especially identified 
with the rdéles of Mephistofeles in 
“Faust” and Hans Sachs in “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” although he achieved fame in 
a great many other operas during the 
Grau régime. 

Edouard de Reszke was born in War- 
saw, Dec. 23, 1855. He studied singing 
with his brother, with Ciaffai, Steller 
and Coletti. He made his début April 
22, 1876, as The King in “Aida” at the 
Théatre des Italiens in Paris. He sang 
there for two seasons and then went to 
Italy, where in 1880, at Turin, he made 
a success in two new parts—The King 
in Catalani’s “Elda” and Charles V in 
Marchetti’s “Don Giovanni d’Austria.”’ 
In Milan he appeared in Ponchielli’s 
“Figliuol Prodigo.” 

From 1880-1884 Mr. de Reszke was a 
member of the Royal Italian Opera, 
where he made successes as St. Bris in 
“The Huguenots,” the Count in “Son- 
nambula,” Alvise in “La Gioconda” and 
in other roles. 

In 1883-1884 he reappeared in Paris 
at the Théatre des Nations in “Simone 
Boccanegra,” “Hérodiade,” and Dubois’s 
“Aben Hamet.” He was engaged at the 
French Opéra, where he appeared April 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Evalina Benn, soprano, assistant to 
Mme. Grace Whistler, gave a recital on 
Wednesday evening, May 16, at Mme. 
Whistler’s studio on Fifth Avenue, with 
much success. Miss Benn scored heavily 
in the “Depuis le Jour” aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” which she inter- 
preted finely. She sang also songs in 
Italian by Scarlatti, Mililotti, Marchesi, 
a French group of dell’Acqua, Bachelet 
and Daleyoze, songs by Fesca, Franz, 
Forster, and a final group in English, 
including Sinding’s “Sylvelin,”’ the old 
Pastorale by Carey, Hawley’s “On a 
Moonbeam,” Linn Seiler’s “Butterflies,” 
which she was obliged to repeat, and 
Rogers’s “The Star.” Her singing was 
artistic and gave proof of her excellent 
training. Joseph Wynne, pianist, made 
an excellent impression in some Chopin 
études and Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian 
Rhapsody. 


* * * 


Carl Roeder’s final pupils’ recital for 
the season was given in Chickering Hall, 
New York, May 26 and offered oppor- 
tunity to seven young pianists to display 
distinctive abilities in a program of sus- 
tained interest. Adelaide Smith played 
Liszt’s “‘Friihlingsnacht” and Sternberg’s 
Etude de Concert with fine color. Eleanor 
Anderson’s performance of the Sibelius 
“Romance” and MacDowell’s “Water 
Lily” had much charm and the Mac- 
Dowell Polonaise was given with real 
fire. Chaminade’s “Les Sylvains,” Mac- 
Dowell’s Idylle and the Chopin E Minor 
Waltz received graceful and effective 
treatment at the hands of Mary Don- 
ovan. Ruth Nelson’s performance of 
the Saint-Saéns “Rhapsodie d’Auvergne,” 
with Mr. Roeder at the second piano, 
was one of the outstanding features of 
the program. Little Dorothy Roeder 
captivated her audience by the facility 
with which she played a Bach Invention, 
MacDowell’s Scotch Poem, Grieg’s Noc- 
turne and Papillons by Ole Olsen. Helen 
D. Wittner showed well developed fingers 
and discrimination in Chopin’s F Sharp 
Impromptu and_ Balakireff’s ‘“L’Alou- 
ette.” The final number on the pro- 
gram was the first movement of Rubin- 
stein’s D Minor Concerto, played with 
breadth by Olive C. Hampton, one of 
the most gifted of Mr. Roeder’s artist 
pupils. 


* * * 


gratifying results. Especially interest- 
ing were the performances of Louise 
Gugelmann, Helen Desmond and Marie 
Lohmann, the first two already artists 
of ability and the last named a player 
of great promise. Miss Desmond per- 
formed a Rameau Tambourin in the 
Godowsky setting, a Serenade by George 
F. Boyle, Ravel’s “Jeux d’eau,”’ and some 
Chopin Preludes. The Liszt E Major 
Polonaise, A. Walter Kramey’s Rhap- 
sody and Mana Zucca’s Valse Brillante 
were Miss Gugelmann’s offerings, and 
she did them finely. Miss Lohman dis- 
tinguished herself in a Sgambati Prelude 
and also offered compositions by Liadoff 
and Moszkowski. 

The others heard were Edith Buhler, 
Curt Buhler, Ida Cornwall, Minnie 
Maurer and the singers Florence Kleppe 
and Betty McKenna. Mrs. Irvine played 
their piano accompaniments artistically. 


* * * 


Among the recent activities of the 
Sergei Klibansky students, Anne Murray 
Hahn, contralto, sang with great success 
at a concert in Toledo, Ohio, and as a re- 
sult of her success, was re-engaged for 
another appearance there on August 22. 
Charlotte Hamilton sang very success- 
fully at the Odd Volumes Club, New 
York, recently. 

* * * 


Pauline Bachman, soprano, a pupil of 
Mrs. Frederic Martin, gave a recital at 
the studio of Mme. Martin, 532 West 
111th Street, New York, on Thursday 
evening, May 24. Miss Bachman re- 
vealed rea] ability and musicianship in 
the singing of songs by Rubinstein, 
Wolf, Schubert, Kiicken, MacDowell, La 
Forge, Eden, and in duets with Frederic 
Martin, basso, by Mozart, Saint-Saéns 
and Bruno Huhn. Her voice is rich and 
pure, and she uses it with artistic sense. 
Miss Bachman  has_ been’ appointed 
director of the voice department of Wil- 
son College at Chambersburg, Pa., for 
next season. 

. «+ = 


An engaging violin recital was given 
by the pupils of Paul Stoeving at the 
Von Ende School, New York, May 29. 
The pupils were Nathan Miller, Eliza- 
beth Wago, Bessie Riesberg, Tibor von 
Serley, John Klenner, Arline Turrell and 
Messrs. Iglowitz, Goldat and Burderi. 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine presented her An offering of one of the pupils was a 
pupils in a recital at her Carnegie Hall composition by Mr. Stoeving. Maurice 
studio on Friday evening, June 1, with Eisner was accompanist. 

13, 1885, as Mephistofeles, a réle which In 1876 he married Marie Kneisel, 


‘he sang later in the 500th performance 


of “Faust.” 

He appeared as Leporello in “Don Gio- 
vanni” in the centenary performance, 
Nov. 4, 1887. He played at the Italian 
opera at Drury Lane in 1887, appearing 
as Ramfis in “Aida” and from 1888 to 
1900 he sang there every season except 
1899, adding to his repertory the rdéles 
of Almaviva, Marcel, Mefistofele 
(Boito’s), Hans Sachs, King Mark, 
Hunding and Hagen. 

From 1891 to about 1903 he sang in 
America at the Metropolitan with his 
brother Jean, creating a host of ad- 
mirers here. Edouard de Reszke’s fare- 
well appearance at the Metropolitan took 
place in a “mixed bill” of single acts, 
given April 28, 1903, after the spring 
tour. He sang with Alvarez and Emma 
Eames in the final scene of “Faust.” In 
1907 he opened a school of singing in 
London. 

In spite of his large fortune, war 
played havoc with the basso’s estates in 
Poland. Since the outbreak of the war 
there have been several reports that 
Edouard de Reszke was living in a state 
of destitution. In a letter to his brother, 
who lives in Paris, he is said to have 
described his plight. 


Johann Sauerquell 


Boston, MAss., June  i1.—Johann 
Sauerquell, who had served the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as librarian for 
thirty years, died at his home in Jamaica 
Plain on Monday, May 28. He had been 
invalided for nearly two years past, a 
sufferer from heart-trouble which caused 
his death. 

Mr. Sauerquell was a native of Cerno- 
witz, Bukowina, where he spent his boy- 
hood and received his early education. 
He served in the Austrian army and in 
the Prussian war of 1866, winning a 
medal for gallantry in action. He later 
left the army and settled in Roumania, 
where he was interested in the State 
railways. 


elder sister of Franz Kneisel, the distin- 
guished violinist. They came to America 
in 1888 and shortly thereafter Mr. Sauer- 
quell assumed the position with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra which he held 
up to the time of his death. 

_ For some time he served the Kneisel 
Quartet as its secretary. 

Mr. Sauerquell was seventy-one years 
of age. He is survived by his wife, Marie 
Kneisel Sauerquell. The funeral services 
were conducted from his late residence on 
Thursday, May 31. 

W. H. L. 





Sir John James Bassett-Wootton 

PITTSBURGH, June 3.—Sir John James 
Bassett-Wootton, Ph.D., until recently 
organist of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburgh, died on June 3 
in a squalid rooming house. The report 
of his death is given as “suicide—prob- 
ably arsenic poisoning.” 

The musician held diplomas from the 
Royal College of Music, London, Oxford 
University and the Royal Conservato- 
rium, Leipsic. 

Sir John, born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, forty-nine years ago, inherited a 
baronetcy from his uncle, Sir Charles 
Wootton. At eleven he toured Europe as 
a concert pianist and organist. Later he 
studied at Rugby and won scholarships 
at famous European institutions of 
learning. He was a pupil of Brahms, 
Jadassohn and Moszkowski. At the age 
of eighteen he came to the United States. 
In addition to doing concert work, he 
was dean of the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of New York, and later director 
of the Rolla (Missouri) branch of the 
Western Conservatory, Chicago. 

Sir John married Cornelia Crawford, 
an opera singer of New York, who died 
in 1901. Three years later he married 
Estella Rowden, pianist, of St. Louis. 
The body will be sent there. 

Since he gave up his last position as 
church organist, partly because of a 
heart affection, he is said to have been 
melancholy. 
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A Small Part of the Memorial Cay Parade of School Boy Athletes at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York, Singing “The Star-Spangled Banner” 


NE of the most remarkable demon- 

strations of community singing yet 
witnessed in this country was seen in 
New York on Memorial Day, when thou- 
sands watched the parade and review of 
the Public Schools Athletic League of 
the Greater City. It was an ideal em- 
bodiment of the community singing idea, 
participated in by school boys and on- 


lookers to the number of fifty to seventy- 
five thousand. The singing of patriotic 
airs was done by the massed ranks of 
school pupils along Fifth Avenue from 
Seventh Street to Fifty-seventh Street, 
or about three miles of choral music in 
which the spectators along both sides of 
the street joined with the children. 

There were eighteen bands _ posted 
about three blocks apart along the route, 
and a conductor of singing was at each 
of these stations to lead the singing and 
stimulate the people to join. 

Shortly before eleven o’clock in the 
morning the parade was halted along the 
line. We were looking down upon the 
scene from the offices of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, opposite the Public Library at Forty- 
second Street, when from up the avenue 
we heard shrill and continuous cheering 
from the boys. Presently came two 
dozen automobiles bearing G. A. R. vet- 
erans from the parade on Riverside 
Drive. The little procession passed the 
Library, going between the lines of boys 
on either side, as seen in the above pic- 
ture. The old heroes received from the 
lads another such ovation as that which 
greeted Papa Joffre when he came up 
the avenue some weeks before. One could 
not fail to be stirred to the depths by this 
occasion, as one reflected not only what 
it meant in the way of cheer to the heroes 
of the Civil War, but what it signified in 
the Americanizing of the children of 
many races united in the melting pot of 
New York’s schools. ; 


After the veterans had passed by, Dr. 
Frank R. Rix, director of music in the 
public schools, took his place on a raised 
stand in the center of the avenue, just at 
Forty-first Street. Here, supported by 
a band and with three assistant leaders, 
Dr. Rix commenced the leading of the 
singing, which was duplicated all along 
the fifty blocks of the line’s extent. First 
““America” was sung, the spectators on 
the reviewing stand and sidewalk joining 
heartily. The “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” was then sung with especially 
marked fervor and volume of tone. All 
down the avenue as far as Thirty-eighth 
Street we could see this part of the 
parade following Dr. Rix’s lead as repro- 
duced by his assisting directors. After 
the “Red, White and Blue” and “Old 
Folks at Home,” the young singers intro- 
duced a new wartime text to Arthur 
Sullivan’s “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
tune, with the title “The Marching Song 
of America.” The first verse runs: 


Onward, valiant soldiers, 
Marching to the war 
With our flag, Old Glory 
Going on before. 
With our friends united 
’Gainst the ruthless foe, 
Forward into battle 
Let our banners go. 
{Copyright, 1917, Charles Boynton Martin] 


The “three miles of singing” closed 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” in the 
midst of which the photographer snapped 
the picture shown above. 

The vigor with which the boys entered 
into the various songs impressed the on- 
lookers greatly, and spoke well for the 
enthusiasm aroused by the music work 
in the city’s schools. Dr. Rix had the 
following teachers of music as assistants: 

George H. Gartlan, assistant director; 
Frederick M. Davidson, Gideon Froelich, 
Eugene Morris, Carl Schmidt, Carl 
Danielson, Laurence Mogney, S. Lewis 


Elmer, Charles Wood, J. Paul Yerbury, 
Mr. Martin, George C. Flint, George A. 
Wilson, Arthur M. Taylor, Edwin Tracy, 
Gerald Reynolds, Emory White, Corne- 
lius Valentine and Messrs. Congdon and 
McCabe. 


Features of the occasion were the sing- 
ing on the march of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School boys led by Mr. West and 
the playing of the Huyler Band of ele- 
mentary pupils from Public School 21, 
Manhattan. K.S. C. 





AMERICANS ENGAGED FOR 
OPERA IN MEXICO CITY 





Michele Sigaldi Secures Prominent Art- 
tists for an Elaborate Season in 
Southern Capital 


It was made definitely known this 
week in New York that a season of 
grand opera is to be given in Mexico 
City early next fall, under the direction 
of Michele Sigaldi. Mr. Sigaldi is now 
organizing his company, and has engaged 
the following artists through Anthony 
Bagarozy, one of the best known Italian 
operatic agents in New York, and man- 
ager of the Lyric Bureau: 


Sopranos, Tamaki Miura, Maggie Teyte, 
Ester Ferrabini, Lina Reggiani, Anna Fitziu, 
Maria Alemanni; mezzo sopranos, Maria 
Gay and Lillian Eubank; tenors, Giovanni 


Zenatello, Leone Zinnuvieff, Carlo Mejia, 
Theodore Kittay, Romeo _ Bascacci; bari- 
tones, Riccardo Stracciari, Vicente Ballester : 
bassos, Andres De Segurola, Virgilio Laz- 
zari; conductors, Carlo Nicosia, Ignacio Del 
Castillo, Cori, Attico Bernabini. 


Negotiations are now under way with 
Celestina Buoninsegna, Francesca Per- 
alta, Graziella Paretos, Alice Gentle, 
Rosina Zotti, Florencio Constantino, Giu- 
seppe Taccani and Mario Valle. 





José Mardones to Appear at Metropol- 
itan Opera Next Season 


José Mardones, the Spanish basso, has 
been engaged by General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza as a member of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company for next season. 
Mr. ‘Mardones was a member of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company for several years 
and was heard in New York last fall 
with the Rabinoff organization. 
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